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global goods. 
change the world. 


‘Good development 
is good business, 
and artisans with a 
21st century opportunity 


are powerful 
Directing an NGO for Cambodian 


employment creators.’ 
artisans with disabilities, | saw 
that our former child soldiers ‘3 =, 
or amputees did their hardest ~. 
work before reaching our 


gateway. Once there they found 
an organization designed to | 
work for them. Artisans 
reaching the global economy, 
though, find not a gate but a 
brick wall! built from barriers of 
technology, speed, volume and 
power disparities. 


4 ali Overstock is designed to place small 
“ lots of excess inventory before a 
large Internet audience. Last spring 
~ | met with an artisans’ organization 
in Cambodia and realized the 
same infrastructure would work 
for them. | decided to devote 
part of our site to them, with 

an audited net-1% profit ceiling 
to price goods for opportunity 
creation rather than 
profiteering. 


-- Patrick Byrne, CEO 
Overstock.com 


-- Marilyn Garson, Director, 
Worldstock.com 


‘Worldstock combines 
business and 
development to create 
a new global gateway 
for handmade 

goods.’ 


WORLDSTOCK 


follow your own compass. 
in partnership with Overstock.com 


ee Visit us at www.worldstock.com. 
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Love all you need. 


Additives do not improve the taste of yogurt. 
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Neither do starches or synthetic growth hormones. 


So we don’ bother with any of that. ie oy JF 
In fact, making the world’s best yogurt takes only two things. 
A love of the gifts that come naturally from the earth. And a passion for 


making the most of them. 


Yogurt On a 


Each year, 10% 
of our profits are 


given to efforts 
that help protect 


the environment. 
Care to hear more? 
Visit Stonyfield.com 
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“I went to the woods because | wished to live 


earn what it had to teach 


d Thoreau 
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essential facts of life, and see if I cou 
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PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


The baby on the cover is one of 
nature’s most perfect packages; tem- 
perature controlled, padded, ambula- 
tory, heat-seeking, with a powerful 
alarm system that can signal poten- 
tial damage for hundreds of feet. 

We chose the child because we 
wanted a dramatic image to illus- 
trate the issue of packaging. And 
because, as Janine Benyus and Dana 
Baumeister point out in their article 
on biomimicry (page 26), nature has 
much to teach us about the contain- 
ers surrounding the things we value. 

The package pictured below, one 
of perhaps millions mailed recently 
by AOL to promote its Internet ser- 
vices, is a different story. An alloy 
box, it contains a single CD and 
demonstrates what author Dan 
Imhoff has called the “collision 
course” between our industrial, 
consumer culture and our planet’s 
life support systems. 


The box may be an effective 
means for promoting AOL. But it’s 
also a perfect example of the pack- 
aging problem. According to one 
estimate by a direct mail marketing 
authority reported on ZDNet News, 
AOL mailed some 40,000,000 
marketing CDs in 1999 alone, 
although not in metal boxes. (AOL 
prefers not to comment on the 
numbers of its promotions.) If my 
math is right, that many CDs, laid 
end-to-end, would make a five-inch 
wide trail stretching from San 
Francisco to New York. Clearly, the 
overwhelming majority of those 
CDs were thrown away, which 


BABIES, BOXES, AND CooL TooLs 


amounts to a staggering waste of 
resources. We can assume a similar 
fate awaits most of the metal boxes 
in the recent promotion. 

Ultimately, Imhoff argues, one 
important answer to the packaging 
problem isn’t smarter, smaller or 
even more biodegradable, it’s sim- 
ply using less. Some countries, like 
Germany, have made encouraging 
steps in that direction. But there’s a 
long way to go and meanwhile the 
global load of blister packs, single- 
use beverage containers, Styrofoam 
peanuts, six-pack rings, paper and 
plastic produce bags, and AOL CD 
containers, has grown past 300 
pounds per person per year. 

Having said all that, if you end 
up purchasing any of the roughly 
200 Cool Tools guest editor Kevin 
Kelly has assembled in the 47 pages 
of his latest mini- Whole Earth 
Catalog, you will most likely find 
yourself contributing to the packag- 
ing stream. Still, there’s enough 
stuff here (beginning on page 33) to 
interest almost anyone, and we're 
enormously grateful for Kevin’s 
encyclopedic collection, which he 
assembled and designed gratis. 

(We also review Kevin’s new book of 
extraordinary photos from his trav- 
els through Asia; see page 102.) 

There’s a lot of other cool stuff 
in this issue, including a thoughtful 
reflection on the wisdom of chick- 
ens, from poultry pundit Shepherd 
Bliss (page 30), who has the courage 
to confess that the not-so-lowly 
chicken is his power animal. 

Audrey McCollum, a New 
Hampshire psychotherapist, explores 
her unique relationship with Pirip 
Kuru, a feminist/activist from the 
highlands of Papua New Guinea 
(page 80), and asks whether ancient 
traditions can survive the onslaught 
of Western, industrial culture. 


Continued on page 4 
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COHO SALMON DO EXACTLY 
WHAT YOU WOULD 
IF YOU WERE IN TROUBLE. 


HIRE A 
GOOD LAWYER. 


ERE hundreds of miles upstream to 
spawn is tough enough. Throw in a dam or two 
and pollute the water with erosion from logging 


That's where Earthjustice comes in. We're a 
nonprofit law firm that works through the courts 
to protect natural resources, wildlife, and public 
health. Since 1971, Earthjustice has protected 
millions of acres of land, hundreds of species, and 
dozens of communities. All without charge. 

To learn how you can support our efforts, visit 
our website. And see how a good lawyer can help 
us all breathe, or swim, a little easier—whichever 
the case may be. 


EARTHJUSTICE 


i Because the earth needs a good lawyer 


operations, and survival becomes next to impossible. 
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A very different culture is profiled by Gary Bolles, a Whole 
Earth advisory board member, who gives us a provocative peek 
behind the curtains of the TED Conference (page 86) where, 
for $4,000, you can hang out with sixty or seventy of the most 
creative and provocative people you can imagine. This is the 
first of a two-part peek, the second to be a report from inside 
the conference after TED 2003. 

Some of you can now find Whole Earth outside the pages 
of the magazine in a weekly radio program I’m hosting on the 
Icicle Network. Icicle is a new production company with a 
focus on environmental affairs, alternative media, and other 
progressive issues. Plans are for the one-hour Whole Earth 
program to be syndicated nationally and streamed on the Icicle 
website (www.iciclenetworks.com). The first three programs are 
in the can, including conversations with Kevin Kelly, Theodore 
Roszak, Zenobia Barlow, Howard Rheingold, Peter Warshall, 
and Mark Dowie, among others. 

Whole Earth is reaching beyond itself to expand its voice and 
attract a new generation of readers. By now many subscribers 
will have received our annual appeal for help in our effort to 
become self-sustaining. Reader donations have kept the maga- 
zine alive and are more important now than ever. We’re grateful 
for whatever you can give. 

I hope to see you on the radio. 


Listen to David Bolling’ 
"Whole 


“Whole Earth” Airs Tuesdays 
1 pm Pacific Time on the Web at 


www.icdclenetworks.com 


The new Icicle radio network is committed 

to providing compelling talk and information 
on issues important to you, your family and 
your world. 


Look on our website for an affiliate near 


you & visit www.wholeearthmag.com for 
more information. 


The Next Generation 
of Talk Radio 
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Radio Production Tools by jay Allison 
The Rough Guide to Internet Radio 
Story, The Self-Publishing Manual 
Artifact Networks by Kevin Kelly 


COMMUNITY 

Will Your Home Survive?, High Country Gardens, A Garden from a 
Hundred Packets of Seed, Felco Pruners 

Community Quilts, The New Farmers’ Market, Community 
Boatbuilding Manual 


HEALTH 

Juvenon, Chi Ionizer, Mind Over Back Pain 

One Highly Evolved Medical Self-Care Tool Kit by Tom Ferguson 
More Tools for the Highly Evolved Medicine Chest dy Kevin Kelly 
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Mosquito Netting, Chinook Medical Gear, Jungle Travel and Survival 
The Complete Walker [V, Beyond Backpacking 

GoLite Gear, Fast Food 

Light Backpacking Tools by Stewart Brand 

Extreme Alpinism 

Chainless Bicycle, Adventure Cycling, Rohloff Speedhub 
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Sledding Equipment 

Rebreathers by Rich Pyle 

Firetowers, Lookouts & Rustic Cabins for Rent, The Worst Case 
Scenario Survival Handbooks 
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Scientific American The Amateur Biologist 

The Amateur Scientist, Science Hobbyist, The Brock 
Magicscope, Science Toys You Can Make with Your Kids 
Micro-Mark, White Dwarf, Small Parts, Plastruct 
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Griphoist Hand Winch, Panasonic Cordless Impact Drivers, 
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GET THE CREDIT YOU DESERVE FOR CARING ABOUT THE PLANET! 
NOW MAKING LOANS IN CALIFORNIA 


We are making loans that make a difference to the people who make a difference. 
We offer a 0.75% discount on loans for earth-friendly projects, as well as 
competitive rates on conventional loans of all types. 
- Rainwater catchment systems 
- Home energy efficiency systems 3 
- Solar heating and electricity systems z 


PERMACULTURE CREDIT UNION 
505) 954-3479 : 
www.pcuonline.org 

4250 Cerrillos Road _—P.O. Box 29300 2 
Santa Fe, NM 87592-9300 ae 


Do something nice for yourself, our community and the Earth—call the PCU today. ‘ae 
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A SYSTEMS 


—_* | | PACKAGING 


by Daniel ImhoFF 


rey aper or plastic? This seemingly innocuous question assumed almost existential 
== dimensions in the early 1990s, as it became a daily reminder to most of us in Western 
| Europe and North America that our industrial consumer culture was running on a 
collision course with our planet’s life-support systems. 

Packaging serves as an easy symbol for a world bursting at the seams. In the form of litter 
and waste, packaging is a critical feature of the physical landscape. About one-third of the 
sross weight and half of the volume of America’s municipal solid waste stream is packaging 
material—at least 300 pounds per person per year. (This figure probably does not include the 
400 million virgin wood transportation pallets that are used once or twice then sent to land- 
fills—enough material to frame an estimated 300,000 houses.) 

Despite widespread attention to the consequences of packaging—from six-pack rings that 
strangle wildlife to clear-cut, eroded hillsides, to the 6,000-mile odyssey of Long Island’s 
famous orphaned garbage barge in 1987—packaging remains in a growth phase. A study by 
the Grass Roots Recycling Network reported that between 1990 and 1997 plastic packaging 
grew five times faster by weight than plastic recovered for recycling. The production of 
paperboard folding cartons increased by 30 percent in the United States during the 1990s as 
well.* Each year more than 150 billion single-use beverage containers are sold in the US, not 
to mention 125 million (by a conservative estimate) take-out cups purchased daily by US cof- 
fee drinkers. Some developing countries are beginning to follow our lead. Some Chinese 
cities have declared outright bans on Styrofoam fast-food containers (a half million are used 
every day in Shanghai alone). 
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Some 19 billion pounds of pack- 
ing peanuts made from polystyrene 
make up just a fraction of the one 
million pounds of waste that author 
and sustainability maven Paul 
Hawken estimates are generated 
on behalf of the average American 
each year.’ One might even say that a 
tendency toward overpackaging is 
inextricably ingrained in our culture 
and psyches. A 2001 CNN poll 
reported that 80 percent of the pet 
owners surveyed bought Christmas 
gifts for their pets—and 67 percent 
wrapped them! 


MEASURING A PACKAGE’S 
FOOTPRINTS 


Over the past decade, some 
researchers have sought to bring to 
light all the details of a packaging 
material's “hidden life” through a 
technique called Life Cycle Analysis 
(LCA)—untangling intricate flows of 
energy, raw materials, pollution, 
transportation, and other factors, 
in hopes of accounting for all the 
environmental and social costs of 
producing a particular product. 

But accurate LCAs can take years 
and tens of thousands of dollars to 
conduct—and for most decision- 
makers, they’re far too complicated. 
And packaging is now produced 
globally under vastly different sets 
of circumstances, technologies, and 
infrastructures, making generaliza- 
tions difficult. 

“The fundamental problem with 
LCAs is that the significance of envi- 
ronmental impacts is in the eye of 
the beholder,” explains Rod Miller, a 
longtime recycling activist and pro- 
fessional presently with the 
Department of Hazardous Waste in 
Folsom, California. “I personally 
think that habitat loss is more signif- 
icant than landfill impacts, but what 
unit of habitat loss is equal to how 
many units of landfill or air pollu- 
tion impacts? Which is more signifi- 
cant, habitat loss near urban areas or 


habitat loss in the rural rainforests?” 

Those difficulties noted, some 
LCAs that have been completed pro- 
vide useful generalizations: 1) manu- 
facturing with recycled materials 
almost always uses less water and 
energy, and results in fewer toxic 
by-products, than working with vir- 
gin materials; 2) totally chlorine-free 
bleaching technologies are superior 
in nearly every category to chlorine- 
based techniques for papermaking; 
3) from an energy perspective, single 
material, chlorine-free plastics win 
out over glass in the lightweight, 
single-use beverage container catego- 
ry; and 4) the classic 3R formula: 
Reduce (eliminate), Reuse (refill), and 
Recycle (reprocess) holds up under 
close scrutiny. 


THE SYSTEMS 
PERSPECTIVE 


The narrow materials perspec- 
tives of LCAs are probably best com- 
bined with analyses showing 
how particular 
products and 
packages fit 
into broader 
economic 
and social 
systems. A 
systems 
approach 
would include 
(but not be 
limited to) the 
life cycle of the 
package; the manufactur- 
ing and distribution system it 
requires; the geographic and political 
arenas in which it functions; and the 
actual product that it is packaging 
(for example, PET plastic—because 
of its light weight and potential recy- 
clability—might be the best material 
for shipping filtered water from 
France to California. But does that 
mean that hauling single servings of 
filtered water across the ocean is an 
appropriate use of resources? So too, 


even the greenest wrapper for a fast 
food hamburger still delivers high- 
fat, high-calorie, high-sodium indus- 
trial junk food). 

A systems approach includes the 
three Rs, but also stresses develop- 
ing whole new ways (or reintroduc- 
ing old ones) of consuming, produc- 
ing, distributing, reusing, and repro- 
cessing products and materials to 
actually address the complex situa- 
tions we face. 


HOW PACKAGING 
CHANGES OUR LIVES 

There is no doubt that packag- 
ing fulfills valuable functions in a 
global economy that provides basic 
necessities and commercial goods to 
billions of people every day: conve- 
nience, safety, hygiene, nutrition, 
spoilage prevention, information, 
branding, merchandising, product 
protection, theft-proofing, and regu- 
latory compliance. Packaging has 
been called the “skin of commerce,” 
as it both stimulates and simplifies 

the purchasing process. 

(There is still, of course, a 

difference between necessary 
and excess packaging. Most of 
us regularly experience such 
realizations when we unwrap 
or tear into some urgently 
needed package, only to be 
left literally holding the bag— 
or the wrapper, bottle, blister 
pack, double cup, or mountain of 
Styrofoam peanuts). 

But packaging does more than 
facilitate commerce. It changes how 
we live our lives. Manufacturers 
tell us that they are merely supply- 
ing consumers with what we want, 
but our wants are in part created 
by packaging. 

Packaging sells. An excess of 
materials, graphics, and other gim- 
micks is proven to boost sales. At 
times packages sell so well that they 
might be considered predatory. 
What child can resist a packet of 


Continued on page 12 
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MATERIAL MATTERS 


The paper versus plastic question attempts to narrow a 
quandary of immense complexity to a simple choice 
between materials. Do we clear-cut forests, grind them to 
chips, pulp and bleach them with chlorine-based com- 
pounds (generating carcinogenic by-products) in order to 
make bags, boxes, and other products primarily for one- 
time use? Or do we make a pact with demon hydrocarbon, 
refining ancient sunlight into lightweight, easily compactible 
bottles, wraps, and foams? 

There is still no general consensus about the preferabili- 
ty of paper to plastic (or glass, steel, or aluminum). Every 
choice has consequences. Most obvious are the “down- 
stream” impacts of collecting, recycling, landfilling, and 
incinerating packaging. These are dwarfed, though, by the 
“upstream” impacts of the processes for manufacturing 
packaging. Over the course of just one decade the US will 
transform 500 trillion pounds of its resources into nonpro- 
ductive CO» emissions, hazardous wastes, mine tailings, 
construction debris, and other elements and materials.4 

Every material now used has some advantages and 
some problems: 


PAPER 

Wood is theoretically a renewable resource, but only 
theoretically. Producing one ton of paper from virgin wood 
consumes over 98 tons of resources. Logging roads are 
carved into remote areas and industrial harvesting practices 
degrade ecosystems. Separating virgin wood fibers from 
the lignins that bind them together is an energy-, water-, 
and chemical-intensive process. Chlorine bleaching 
processes create cancer-causing by-products that are near- 
ly impossible to detect and even harder to dispose of. 

On the plus side, paperboard recovery is approaching 
70 percent, and there is a brisk, though cyclical, trade in 
recycied, wood-based, packaging materials. 


ALUMINUM 

One ton of mined bauxite ore, (typically hauled interna- 
tionally from remote locations to areas with plentiful 
hydropower), is needed to produce half a ton of aluminum 
oxide. That in turn yields a quarter-ton of aluminum metal. 
Its smelting consumes so much energy that aluminum has 
earned the nickname “congealed energy.” Ingots are heat- 
ed, cold-rolled, rolled again, transported, punched, formed, 
washed, painted, coated, filled, topped, boxed, pailetized. 
Though manufacturing aluminum from recycled materials 
requires one-twentieth of the energy of making new alu- 
minum, post-consumer recovery rates are still around the 
50-percent mark in many countries. 


GLASS 

One of our earliest industrial containers, glass is made 
by inelting sand, soda ash, limestone, and cullet (recycled 
crushed glass) in furnaces heated to 2,700 degrees 


Fahrenheit. Recycling glass saves one-quarter to one- 
third the energy used for virgin materials. Since the late 
1970s, glass use has been steadily replaced by plastics in 
the push toward single-use disposable packaging. In 
terms of old-fashioned iocal economies, refillabie glass 

ottles have the most efficient maierials-to-use ratios. The 
average life of a returnable glass bottle is five to ten 
years, with approximately five fillings per year.° 


STEEL 
Upstream in the manufacturing of a steel can, iron ore 
is excavated in open pit mines. Mining a second essential 
ingredient, coal, increasingly involves the removal of 
mountain tops. Energy-intensive blast furnaces, convert 
iron ore to pig iron, while coal is converted to coke. These 
two processes cause most of the pollution associated with 
steel production. The US steel industry, second only to car 
exhaust in producing carbon monoxide, emits twice as 
much CO as the pulp and paper industry, the next largest 
industrial source.® For every pound of steel manufactured, 
250 pounds (31 gallons) of water is used.’ Post-consumer 
steel food and beverage cans are 100-percent recyclable 
(although, according to the Tellus Institute, no more than 
40-percent scrap metal can be used in the biast-oxygen 
furnaces where steel packaging is typically made). 


PLASTIC 

Plastics are highly energy-intensive and composed 
mostly of nonrenewable fossil fuels whose suppiies are 
expected to become increasingly limited. According to one 
LCA, 270 million tons of oil and gas are used worldwide 
per year for fueis and materials to manufacture plastic 
packaging. Plastic is theoretically recyclable, depending 
on resin types and whether local systems exist for reuse, 
recovery, and reprocessing. But while two plastic types 
(polyethylene and PET) achieve relatively high reuse and 
recovery rates in some countries, overall plastic packag- 
ing recycling remains abysmally low. In fact, the current 
trend is toward layering different plastic materials into sin- 
gie-use “smart” packages, making recycling impossible or 
economically impractical. Meanwhile, the manufacturing of 
some plastics, such as polyvinyl chloride (PVC), and to a 
lesser extent polystyrene, is so toxic that many experts 
believe they should be banned outright. Heavy metais and 
other hazardous additives are often used for a variety of 
plastic products. In addition to landscape and habitat 
degradation due to the drilling and transport of raw oil for 
plastic production, the emission of particulates into the 
atmosphere by production, incineration, and landfilling of 
plastics raises significant questions for human and 
ecosystem health. 
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Lunchables? Jumbo clear packs in 
national chain stores prevent shoplift- 
ing and allow us to purchase at vol- 
ume discounts, but what happens to 
our sense of proportion in a world 

of five-gallon jars of pickles and 
peanut butter? 

With Americans taking one of 
every two meals out, and increasingly 
relying on preprocessed foods when 
“cooking” at home, packaging plays a 
critical role in the way we eat. 
Convenience packaging saves invalu- 
able preparation time—food prepara- 
tion fell from 2.5 hours per meal in 
the 1930s to 15 minutes by the 
1990s. But where does the time 
saved go? Are our lives made more 
satisfying by fast food, fast eating, 
and fast moving so we can take on 
more activities and more work, 
while—ironically—spending less 
time together as families and 
in communities? 

Packaging also allows us to reach 
beyond our local regions for basic 
necessities, increasing both the dis- 
tance and the disconnection between 
ourselves and the goods we con- 
sume. The single-use container, a 
post-World War II phenomenon, has, 
among other things, helped to boost 
the distance the average food item 
now travels from field to table to over 
1,500 miles.’ Relying on packaged 
materials has enabled us to export 
the costs and impacts of production 
to faraway places. It has also trans- 
formed us from citizens connected 
with local regions to individually tar- 
geted, single-portion consumers. 
Rather than having relationships 
with familiar producers, we have 
interactions with packaged goods. 
(Only 1.5 percent of the fresh produce 
sales in the United States, for exam- 
ple, are from farmers marketing 
directly to the consumer in enterpris- 
es such as farmers’ markets, roadside 
stands, and U-pick operations, 
according to the Leopold Center at 
lowa State University.) We become 
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separated from how goods are pro- 
duced, what impacts on both pro- 
ducers and environment are associ- 
ated with their harvest and procure- 
ment, who made them, under what 
conditions, and what costs resulted 
from their assembly and transporta- 
tion. In his outstanding essay, 

“The Whole Horse,”9 Wendell 
Berry writes: 


To the extent that we participate in 
the industrial economy, we do not 
know the histories of our families or 
of our habitats or-of our meals. This is 
an economy, and in*fact a culture, of 
the one-night stand....The global econ- 
omy institutionalizes a global igno- 
rance, in which producers and con- 
sumers cannot know or care about 
one another and in which the histo- 
ries of all products will be lost. In 
such a circumstance, the degradation 
of products and places, producers and 
consumers is inevitable. 


WASTE PACKAGING TO 
WASTE LESS FOOD? 


Since Napoleon’s army succeed- 
ed at storing food in cans, among 
packaging’s most valued contribu- 
tions has been the reduction of food 
waste through preservation and 
long-distance transit. Analyses show 
an inverse correlation between 
packaging waste and food waste. 
The more packaging waste you gen- 
erate, the more food you make avail- 
able to the average household. In 
the year 2000, for every 100 
pounds of goods or food waste 
thrown away by Americans, 65 
additional pounds of packaging 
waste were also thrown out.'° 

The food industry claims that, 
while not yet perfect, ours is the 
safest food system in history. 
Thanks to miracles of modern pack- 
aging technologies, shelf lives of 
highly perishable meats, seafood, 
and produce have been greatly 
extended. High-acid drinks and 
foods can be stored and transported. 


But this is food of a certain kind— 
transported long distances, highly 
processed, frequently irradiated, 
sterilized, and wrapped in light- 
weight plastics. 

While food security is becoming 
a growing concern in the era of 
bioterrorism, we are simultaneously 
waging a war against freshness in 
the name of keeping foods “clean 
and safe.” 

“Smart” food packages of the 
future, we are told by futurists, will 
become more customized (contain- 
ing vitamin supplements, drugs, and 
other additives). They'll also contain 
Auto-ID tracer tags that inform man- 
ufacturers where you purchased 
them, when they were opened, and 
how they were disposed of. These 
smart packages will also re-order 
themselves in our “smart” refrigera- 
tors connected to the Internet. 
“Active” packaging will let oxygen in 
or keep it out, will self-heat or self- 
chill contents, give off light, and emit 
sounds and other sensations. 
(Consultant Aaron Brody notes that 
one of the driving inspirations for the 
processed food and packaging indus- 
try is the quest to provide food for a 
three-year trip to Mars.") 


ACCEPTABLE LEVELS 
OF WASTE 


Just as we tolerate acceptable lev- 
els of water and air pollution, soil 
contamination, toxics accumulation, 
global warming, biodiversity loss— 
and even highly toxic pesticide 
residues on our children’s food—the 
global consumer society is predicated 
upon accepting some level of packag- 
ing waste. Today, waste collection in 
industrialized countries is becoming 
more mechanized, with high-tech 
systems to collect, sort, and process 
municipal waste, and humans 
involved only as drivers. Materials 
Recovery Facilities (MRFs, known as 
murfs), the latest evolution in waste 
recovery systems, use tractors, con- 
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veyor systems, laser-aided material 
sorters, and other contraptions to 
recycle, reuse, and compost dozens 
of materials, while hoping one day to 
render garbage a thing of the past. In 
many developing countries, whole 
classes of citizens live a hazardous 
existence in scavenger cooperatives— 
picking, eating, and sorting in land- 
fills. In Brazil, for example, upwards 
of 500,000 catadores sort landfills 
largely for trade in recyclables, pri- 
marily packaging materials to ship 

to Asia. 

In the past decade recycling pro- 
grams around the world have 
returned ever-increasing volumes of 
materials to production streams. Up 
to 100 million Americans, in fact, 
recycle every day, although overall 
recycling rates have begun to 
decline.'2 US rates of municipal solid 
waste recovery in 2000 included alu- 
minum, 54 percent; steel, 61 percent; 
glass, 26 percent; corrugated card- 
board, over 70 percent; paper, 40 per- 
cent; wood pallets, less than to per- 
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ryq_ here will be no silver bullet to address packaging’s environmental challenges. A great variety 
' of alternative perspectives and approaches must be—and are being—tried. Here are some of 
the most promising: 


re 


cent; and overall plastics flagging at 
around 5 percent. Landfilling also 
remains a primary disposal resort 
through the EU, despite some 
impressive strides by certain member 
states. Overall recycling averages 
throughout the EU include alu- 
minum: 45 percent in Western 
Europe, but over 80 percent through- 
out Northern countries; glass: 55 per- 
cent; corrugated: over 50 percent; 
steel: an average of 50 percent, with 
some countries over 80 percent; plas- 
tics: between 5 and Io percent. 

Meanwhile, many argue, ironical- 
ly, that recycling often helps to justify 
maintaining or boosting our present 
levels of consumption. 

We may separate packaging mate- 
rials into recycling bins and faithfully 
carry them to the curbside, hoping 
that they will re-enter the materials 
stream. But very few of us know with 
any certainty whether these post-con- 
sumer castaways are bound for the 
incinerator, landfill, paper mill, plas- 
tics refinery, or overseas shipping 


EXTENDED PRODUCER RESPONSIBILITY (EPR) AND PRODUCT TAKE-BACK LAWS 


The world’s most draconian measures to halt the solid waste crisis were initiated in 1991 in Germany, a densely populated 
and industrialized country with the world’s most politically influential Green Party (see Sara Bloom’s “How Is Germany Dealing 
with Its Packaging Waste?” on p. 23). Germany’s Packaging Ordinance was the world’s first Extended Producer Responsibility 
(EPR) law, attempting to hold producers and manufacturers financially accountable for taking back, recycling, and disposing of 
their own packaging. The government hoped that requiring producers to pay for their packaging’s end-of-life waste management 
would dictate an economic imperative to become less wasteful in the first place and create a positive feedback loop for the manu- 
facture of more economically recyclable products. 


container. With 

items relegated to 

their proper bins, we allow ourselves 
to proceed to the next consumer 
experience. In addition, “recycled” 
materials are often downcycled into 
inferior products, buried, or burned— 
partly because very few have been 
specifically designed for recyclability 
in the first place. 

Although curbside recycling pro- 
grams proliferated throughout the 
country in the 1990s, the nation’s dis- 
cipline and enthusiasm for sorting 
trash seems to be fading. When the 
economy slows, recycling programs are 
among the first to get the hatchet. Faced 
with rising budget deficits, mayors in 
cities big and small across the US are 
considering charging residents or slash- 
ing 10-year-old recycling programs in 
order to save green—short-term cash, 
that is. Perhaps most vocal has been New 
York City mayor Michael Bloomberg who 
has said he believes recycling “does noth- 
ing to help the environment.” 
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According to Bette Fishbein, envi- 
ronmental policy analyst at the New 
York-based nonprofit think tank 
INFORM, changes were almost 
immediate: packaging consumption 
decreased, packages were light- 
weighted, unessential packaging was 
eliminated, the use of refill and con- 
centrate packs increased, and shifts 
were made from some difficult-to- 
recycle composites and plastics (par- 
ticularly PVC), to more recyclable 
materials. But establishing the neces- 
sary infrastructure and administra- 
tive capacity to manage a radical over- 
haul of the waste recovery system 
was complex and costly. In the short 
term, the government had to dole 
out nearly $30 per person per year 
in the mid-1990s to subsidize 
unanticipated costs of implementing 
the program. 

Between 1991 and 1995, overall 
packaging decreased by 7 percent in 
Germany, while US packaging con- 
sumption increased by 13 percent, 
but total packaging used in Germany 
began to increase during the 
Packaging Ordinance’s second 
five years. 

In 1994, just three years after 
Germany passed its controversial leg- 
islation, the European Union issued 
its own Packaging Directive. Rather 
than creating a uniform packaging 
plan, however, each country has tai- 
lored its own system with different 
sets of priorities and waste targets 
(see “Toward a Common Policy for 
Europe,” p. 24). Specific quotas for 
reuse of packaging materials and 
requirements that beverages be sold 
in reusable containers are viewed by 
some member states as barriers to 
trade (and therefore unacceptable). 
Some German supermarket chains 
have gone so far as to take French 
mineral waters off their shelves, in 
order to meet German refilling 
requirements. 

Some of the disparities in inter- 
preting and implementing the 
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Packaging Ordinance have resulted 
in diplomatic wrangling, and cases 
are now being argued in the courts. 
Although these conflicts have made 
conducting multinational business 
more complex, efforts are underway 
to harmonize standards. Anne Chick, 
professor of design at Kingston 
College and a research fellow at the 
UK’s Center for Sustainable Design, 
reports that Europe’s EPR legislation 
has forced numerous companies to 
rethink packaging design and deliv- 
ery systems in ways that actually 
improve the bottom line. Many man- 
ufacturers of liquid household clean- 
ers and many cosmetics, for example, 
have switched to concentrates and 
refill systems. The use of PVC blister 
packs has declined in favor of single- 
content paperboard. Hooks for hang- 
ing products have been molded into 
the packaging, thereby eliminating 
double packaging. These and other 
solutions generally result in lower 
recycling costs for the manufacturer. 

Extended Producer Responsibility 
has spread beyond the EU to aspiring 
member-states like Poland and 
Hungary, as well as to Pacific Rim 
countries experiencing their own 
landfill crises—Japan, Korea, Taiwan. 
By 2001, Argentina was considering 
a law that would label any packaging 
that wasn’t recyclable or reusable as 
“hazardous waste.”!2 And while the 
United States remains a major hold- 
out in adopting EPR legislation, busi- 
nesses pursuing international trade 
face the need to comply with the rest 
of the world’s EPR packaging 
requirements. 


USING THE 
MARKETPLACE: THIRD- 
PARTY CERTIFICATION 
ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ECO-LABELS 


Some say we are living in the 
Information Age. One product of this 
Age is the eco-label. From coffee 
beans to pasta shells, office paper to 


building materials, mainstream prod- 
ucts are increasingly identified with 
logos that symbolize some aspect of 
production, e.g. cruelty-free, organi- 
cally grown, sustainably harvested, 
shade grown, fair trade, GMO-free, 
or chlorine-free. At their best, eco- 
labels jump-start market-based 
reforms on issues that government 
policies and market regulations have 
failed to address. Producers proac- 
tively attempt to account, as fully as 
possible, for the upstream ecological 
and social impacts of production, 
hoping to attract concerned con-. 
sumers. The marketplace becomes 
the arena where these “added values” 
either survive or fail. 

For eco-label systems to work, 
standards for production must be 
established and consistent bases of 
suppliers identified. Education cam- 
paigns are needed in order to attract 
a loyal following and create demand. 
Systems must be put in place to 
monitor and verify goods throughout 
their chains-of-custody. Packaging 
can play a key role. Eco-label logos 
and unique package designs help 
customers readily identify the certi- 
fied products. 

Third-party organizations create 
additional layers of bureaucracy and 
regulation, and can at times demand 
a product premium that benefits for- 
eign certifying organizations and 
middlemen more than it does the 
actual suppliers. 

How this movement will affect 
the world of packaging remains to be 
seen. At least two third-party certifica- 
tion movements presently bear a 
direct impact on packaging materials: 
sustainable forestry and chlorine-free 
production practices. 


Forest Stewardship Council 
Certification. The Forest Stewardship 
Council, a globally based offshoot of 
the 1992 Rio Earth Summit, attempts 
to foster a world of well managed 
forests by establishing and monitor- 
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reproductive systems of humans 

and animals. 
A prime offender is PVC, com- a 

monly used for seldom-recycled No. 3 F SC 

drink bottles and the clear clamshell | 

Forest Stewardship Council 

www. fsc-us.org. 


ing standards for environmental and 
social justice as well as economic 
sustainability. With a significant 
amount of the world’s waste stream 
composed of wood-based paper, pack- 
aging, and construction materials, a 
dramatic increase in FSC-certified 
raw materials could have a significant 
influence on packaging’s upstream 
impacts. North American paper com- 
panies that may soon introduce FSC- 
certified packaging materials include 
Tembec, Norske, and Domtar. 

An estimated 400 million wood- 
en pallets are produced in the United 
States each year, consuming 20 per- 
cent of all lumber (and 40 percent of 
all hardwood) used. Most pallets are 
used once or twice before being dis- 
carded and chipped for mulch, paper 
production, energy incineration, or 
landfilling. 

In the summer of 2002, Summit 
Brewery of St. Paul introduced wood- 


“blister packs” that dominate dis- 
count store shelves. The Tellus 
Institute reported in the early 1990s 
that PVC production releases more 
toxicity per ton, particularly in the 
form of vinyl chloride monomer and 
other carcinogenic substances, than 2 
manufacture of any other packaging ld = 
material. Experts have argued for —p = : 
some time that PVC could be imme- 
diately replaced by chlorine-free plas- 
tics, probably for just a minimal 
increase in costs. 

Meanwhile, according to the 
Worldwatch Institute, the average vir- 
gin paper mill releases 35 tons of 
organochlorine compounds per day.3 

In the early 1990s, European 
paper mills shifted toward Totally 


100-percent, non-chlorine- 
bleached, virgin wood | 
paperboard “ ECO-Pint.” 
www.benandjerrys.com. 


en transport pallets, sourced from 
nearby FSC-certified Minnesota state 
and county lands. Summit’s pallets, 
according to FSC, are made from 
smaller-diameter, less-valuable logs 
that are removed from regional 
forests during thinning and restora- 
tion, leaving larger trees for more 
appropriate purposes and helping 
maintain healthier forest ecosystems 
(which in turn helps protect the 
water quality of the Mississippi River, 
from which Summit draws the water 
for its beer). 

Currently, plastic pallets, made by 
companies such as IFCO Systems, 
capture just 3 to 4 percent of the 
market. Reusable plastic pallets are 
five to ten times as expensive as 
wooden ones, but come with a five- 
year warranty. 


Chlorine-Free Packaging Materials. 
Organochlorines, including dioxins 
associated with chlorine pulping, 


Chlorine Free (TCF) pulping tech- 
nologies that drastically reduced toxic 
emissions. Most North American 
mills chose to upgrade to the less 
expensive and less effective 
Elemental Chlorine Free (ECF) pulp- 
ing systems. The Algonquin, IIlinois- 
based Chlorine Free Products 
Association (CFPA) is building a 
market for chlorine-free products by 
certifying papers and other products 
from feedstock through the mill. 


The Eco-Pint. In 1999, Ben & Jerry’s 
Homemade introduced a 100-percent 
non-chlorine-bleached, virgin wood 
paperboard “ECO-Pint” container. 
The outside of the package has a 
standard clay coating with a titanium 
dioxide tinting (for crisp graphics). 
The ECO-Pint is still made of virgin 
wood, as required by law, and still 
goes to the landfill because of its fed- 
erally mandated food-grade polyethyl- 


ene coating, which serves as a vapor 


The Chlorine Free Products 


www.chlorinefreeproducts.org. 


PVC clamshell “blister packs,” 
increasingly used to prevent 
theft in big box stores. 


The Laptop Lunch is designed 
to make home-packed lunches ™ 
as attractive as individually 
packaged throwaways. 
www.laptoplunches.com. 


and moisture barrier. Ben & Jerry’s 
researchers and designers are work- 
ing to find alternatives to these 


(PVC) production, and waste inciner- 
ation are known to have adverse 
health effects on the immune and 
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Hewlett- 
Packard 
replaced 
standard wood 
pallets for 
shipping 
printers with 
Shrink- 
wrapped 
stacks of 
flexibie 
trays—an 
environmental 
improvement 
that also 
Saved money 
and protected 
the printers 
better. 
www.hp.com / 
info/ packaging. 
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coatings. A search for new inks and 
glues will follow. The ultimate goal is 
a 100-percent compostable cup. 


SOURCE REDUCTION: 
LIGHTWEIGHTING, 
DEMATERIALIZATION, 
DESIGN FOR REUSE 


Source reduction—eliminating 
packaging or minimizing materials 
and waste—has become an environ- 
mentalist rallying cry as well as an 
economic and environmental impera- 
tive for businesses and industries. 
Engineering advances have opti- 
mized wall thickness and shaved up 
to 25 percent off the weight of single- 
use glass, aluminum, plastic, and 
paperboard containers without sacri- 
ficing packaging strength. 

Sometimes a package or its ele- 
ments can be eliminated. Or the 
product itself can be 
redesigned (e.g., as a 
concentrate or a refillable, 
or made stronger to 


absorb shock). 
Lightweighting is 
: driving much of 
packaging today, 


with plastics emerg- 
ing as the material 
of choice, since 
they are lighter and 
more flexible than 
their more rigid 
counterparts. (But 
lighter packages, 
being cheaper to 
ship, can encourage 
longer-distance trans- 
port of goods that com- 
pete with regional prod- 
ucts. Flexible plastics are 
also often non-recyclable, 
and their easy compactability 
could lead to more landfilling or 
incineration.) 
Hewlett-Packard has devised one 
innovative dematerialization solution. 
H-P was selling an estimated three to 
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five million printers a month, while 
spending more than $350 million 
yearly on packaging alone. Printers 
were assembled (out of various parts, 
all separately packaged) in one loca- 
tion, then shipped to distribution 
centers, from where they were sent 
into the world in individual packages 
made up of boxes, foam planks, and 
other materials. Each box required 
approximately 30 square feet of cor- 
rugated cardboard, along with ink, 
foam cushioning, and peripheral 
printed matter. 

H-P’s designers confronted one 
of the standard packaging myths, 
which said that the box for shipping 
products from manufacturing facili- 
ties to distribution centers had to 
support the load. But, says H-P 
senior designer Kevin Howard, “We 
found that when items are boxed, 
people have the tendency to throw 
them around or run into them with 
forklifts. Boxes actually invite dam- 
age. So we eventually decided instead 
to ship products without one.” He 
exchanged the standard wood pallet 
and individual box system for flexible 
trays, stacked five high, braced with 
foam cushions, then shrink-wrapped 
the entire stacked bundle. “We found 
that the fact that handlers could see 
the fragile products through the 
shrink wrap made them more cau- 
tious than they were with what they 
perceived to be a cheap $1 box. Our 
damage rates decreased, our loadabil- 
ity increased three times, and we 
began to save significantly on trans- 
port costs.” 


NEW MATERIALS 


Bioplastics. The dream of plastics 
made from renewable plant materials 
that naturally break down has long 
sparked designers’ imaginations. As 
municipalities launch programs to 
collect and compost household food 
waste, interest in degradable plastics 
is on the rise. Potential sources being 
tested include soy, hemp, ramie, 


kenaf stems, pineapple and 
henequen leaves, and banana stems. 
Today, starch-based peanuts and 
biodegradable bags are the most 
widely distributed examples of 
recent agro-synthetic plastics in the 
mainstream. 

In the United States, the pursuit 
of bioplastics and biofuels is at least 
80 years old, driven in part by the 
desire to make industrial products 
out of ever-increasing agricultural 
surpluses. In the 1930s Henry Ford 
was one of the leading proponents of 
the “Chemurgy” movement, which 
endeavored to reverse rural poverty 
by creating new markets and light 
industrial uses for agricultural crops. 
(By the 1940s, Ford researchers had 
achieved some measure of success at 
manufacturing lightweight exterior 
panels and fueling automobiles from 
soybeans and industrial hemp). 

In the United States, efforts have 
taken three primary avenues—con- 
verting plant starches and sugars into 
plastics; producing plastic inside 
microorganisms via fermentation; 
and growing plastic inside corn and 
rapeseed by the genetic modification 
of crops. 

In Japan, Mitsubishi Plastics is 
set to introduce vegetable starch- 
based shock-resistant packaging that 
will be used in Sony Walkman 
portable headphone sets, and 
Toyota’s latest concept car interiors 
feature sweet potato bioplastic and 
bamboo and flax trim."4 

On the surface, bioplastics seem 
an obvious solution to solid waste 
problems. But bioplastics are funda- 
mentally a techno-fix to support our 
existing habits without changing the 
lifestyles of our convenience/con- 
sumer society. The quest for bioplas- 
tics also raises a number of ques- 
tions. What are the agricultural 
impacts (e.g., on soil and water quali- 
ty) of growing the feedstock? Would a 
bioplastics revolution be predicated 
on perpetuating industrial corn and 
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soybean production, which is part of HAVE YOUR PLATE 
an industrial system that is perhaps AND EAT IT TOO 


the most destructive environmental 
force on the planet? How much ener- 
gy is required to process and refine 
starches and sugars? How does that 
compare with manufacture of petro- 
leum-based plastics? Are bioplastics 


Eight years ago at an East German international folk 
festival, the vendor handing me my vegetarian chili told me 
that | could eat the bow! or feed it to a dog. | was astounded 
and impressed. 

US consumers alone threw away more than 60 billion 


cost-competitive? Will it be possible cups, 20 billion eating utensils, and 15 billion plates last Earth Shells, from potato 
and practical to unleash biodegrad- year, but a growing number of inventors around the world discardS ae anaes ets 
able synthetics on the landscape? are figuring out how to manufacture edible dining ware. In mixed cr 
Will greenhouse gases increase as a this case, the “package” literally is the product. 
result of compostable plastics? Edible wafer/waffle cups, bowls, and sheets have been 
Unless these questions can be commonly used in Germany for a decade to hold french 


ries, SauSages, Cooked mushrooms, pizza slices, crepes, 
desserts, and ice cream. Their drawbacks: They are highly 
breakable, and have a low water resistance and a higher 


answered, bio-plastics may not be the 
simple solution we’re hoping for. 


Earth Shells. Earth Shell | 
ae? EE Ta price (to the consumer, though not to the planet) than paper 
the or plastic plates. www.waffel-loeser.com. 
Earth Shell combines starch from with their excess bran. Polish miller Jerzy Wysocki devel- 
poe discards or wheat gluten with oped a patented compressor that compresses 100-percent 
limestone and special fillers to pro- wheat bran into all manner of “Biotrem” plates, bowls, cups, 
duce degradable one-way containers, and platters, using no additives or preservatives. The dishes Biotrert) sogspereemt 
partnering with DuPont in hopes of use a “waste” product, avoid the costs of disnwashing—and van reer ee 
making the world greener for add a new meaning to the term “regular customer.” com.pl/en/. 
McDonald’s. Production of the dishes is stiil small scale, averaging 


about 100,000 units per month. The bow! works well for 
thicker stews, but tends to go soggy and limp after holding 
boiling hot water or other liquids for more than twelve min- 
utes. www.biotrem.com.pl/en/. 


Edible Packaging. USDA 
researchers, eager to find new uses 
for agricultural surpluses, have come 


up with a new packaging category— A Taiwanese inventor, Chen Liang-erh, makes edible 
functional food wraps. They are plates and bowis out of oatmeal. His company plans to 
using an aqueous casting process to manufacture 6 million of the “tasty plates and bowls” per 
create films from pureed fruits and day during its first eighteen months of operation. They pro- 
vegetables—apples, peaches, broccoli, ject production of 14 million items per day in three years. 


A British company, Potatopak, has developed plates, 
trays, bowls, and cups made from potato starch. They are 
stronger, more rigid, and more insulative than conventionai Wheat-based Edibowls. 
disposables. Wherever possible the main ingredient is waste www.edibowls.com. 
from potato chip processing plants. 

In Austria, Sweden, and Germany, McDonald’s uses 


carrots. The next step is to extrude 
these purees into more rigid forms. 
Edible fruit and vegetable films could 
be on the market as early as 2003, to 
be used, for example, to cover left- 


overs in the refrigerator. Imagine utensils made out of maize produced by an Italian company, 
pork chops wrapped in apple film Novamont, and an ice cream container made from cookie 
that go from the refrigerator to the dough. www.novamont.com. 

stove, where the packaging melts into In the US, Edibowls (www.edibowls.com), in Santa Ana, 


an apple glaze on the meat. California sells wheat-based, baked, crispy taco shell-like 
bowls to cafeterias and institutions. (But because they are so 
crisp, they need to be served on a plate or similar surface.) 
CLOSING LOCAL Ten years ago, Professor Jay-Lin Jane, of lowa State 
RESOURCE LOOPS University, developed edible dinnerware made from corn 
and soy protein, water, and other ingredients. “It will biode- 
grade in ninety days and has a roasted nut flavor,” Jane 
said. Her process has yet to be commercialized. 
—David Kupfer 


At a cost of a billion dollars, the 
modern paper mill ranks first among 
industries in terms of capital inten- 
siveness. In order to drive down 


Potatopa dist are 
developed in the U 

from potato starch. 
www.potatoplates.com. 
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No-label refillable bottie from C. & A. 
Veltins’s Gastonomy brand beer. 


costs, mills engage in continuous 24- 
hour marathons, consuming the 
energy equivalents of small munici- 
palities and the equivalent of a 75- 
acre clear-cut every day.'5 With a huge 
commitment to existing and often 
dated infrastructure, few corpora- 
tions are willing to make radical 
upgrades and adjustments. 


The Mini-mill. Over the 
past few decades, the 
“mini-mill” has been 
cited as a preferred 
alternative to mam- 
moth, highly central- 
ized, capital-, energy-, 
and chemical-interi- 
sive manufacturing 
facilities. These mini- 
mill systems, such as 
those that make 
paper, paperboard, or 
wall board, are 
intended to take 
advantage of local 
‘f resource bases (both 
| virgin and recovered) 
to produce items with 
the local population as 
a primary market. With 
start-up cosis of under 
$100 million (sometimes 
far less than that), it is 
“ee believed that these mills 
can be strategically located in 
different areas, engineered for 
long-term flexibility to adapt to 
oi Minerali new technologies as they evolve. 
— They frequently strive for zero- 


& 


The Ecobottile, 
from Sarda 
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Regale combines century-old egg carton 
thinking with twenty-first century injec- 
tion technology. www.regale.com. 


effluent emissions, minimal chemical 
inputs, and extremely high rates of 
water and energy efficiency. 

Ideally, these mills are situated 
where fiber crops can either be grown 
intentionally or where agricultural 
residues such as leftover straw from 
grain, corn, or sugar production are 
underutilized (and often burned or 
wasted). The rice-growing area and 
highly urbanized region of the 
Sacramento Valley has been the site of 
efforts to locate a mini-mill to process 
rice straw and recycled office paper into 
paper products for Northern California. 
Cargill-Dow’s new Blair, Nebraska plant 
was strategically located to process plas- 
tics from the surrounding Midwestern 
sea of corn. In the Southwest, attempts 
to build a pulp mill using fast-growing 
kenaf as a primary feedstock have been 
brewing for some time. Canada seems 
to be leading North America in experi- 
menting and promoting nonwood fiber 
industries, working with flax, wheat 
straw, and industrial hemp. 

With an emphasis on recycled 
rather than virgin materials and high 
rates of resource efficiency, mini-mills 
could ultimately become the industry’s 
low-cost producers. Whether technolo- 
gies will develop to make resource 
recovery more efficient and affordable 
remains to be seen. 


NEW DESIGNS 


No-label Refillable Bottle. Brauerei 
C. & A. Veltins, a German brewing 
company, has designed a new glass bot- 


Plantation wood fibers, agricultural tree-free 
content, and “benign chemistry” minimize 
toxics in the GeoCup. www.geocup.com. 


tle for its Gastronomy brand. It was 
designed for optimum efficiency in the 
refill process, storage, and transporta- 
tion, by (1) having no labels to remove 
and replace during the refilling process, 
relying instead on its distinctive shape 
and tactile features to communicate the 
brand; (2) a broad opening to make fill- 
ing more efficient; and (3) a squat neck, 
reducing wasted volume and increasing 
efficiency in storage and transportation. 
The German packaging industry award- 
ed Veltins one of its prestigious 2002 
design prizes for the bottle. 

The Ecobottle. Sarda Acqua 
Minerali bottles from Italy are made 
from 100-percent PET plastic, includ- 
ing the cap, with no labels, inks, or 
glues. A seal sleeve on the screw top 
allows application of the bar code and 
the colors that identify the product. 
Nothing needs to be thrown away, as 
the screw top can stay on the bottle. 
The Ecobottle comes with a free tool to 
cut it in two. Due to the double conical 
shape, the lower part can be placed 
exactly inside the upper part. The bot- 
tle’s low neck allows a tight concentra- 
tion of stacked half-bottles. 

Molded Fiber. Regale, of Napa, 
California brings 100-year-old egg car- 
ton technology into the computer age. 
Through rapid prototype technology 
and injection molding, the company 
can custom-produce molds and packag- 
ing forms that work like egg cartons 
and apple trays to securely hold prod- 
ucts with a minimum of packaging 
material. Regale hopes to establish 
mini-mills that can use local waste 
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The top of TAZO’s Tea’s package 
functions as a tea Strainer. 


streams, including agricultural fibers 
and crop residues, as its primary 
materials source. 

The GeoCup. The GeoCup, the 
brainchild of architect Tim Johnson, 
has two vertical “cool zones” for fin- 
ger placement. These add only 7 per- 
cent more material to the design, 
and eliminate the need for 
Styrofoam, doubled paper cups, or 
ribbed sleeves on single cups. The 
GeoCup, slated for release in 2003, 
uses plantation wood fibers, agricul- 
tural tree-free content, and “benign 
chemistry” to minimize toxics in 
paper production. 

A Functional Tea Package. The 
top of TAZO Tea’s package functions 
as a tea strainer, living on after the 
container itself. 


BIOMIMICRY 

Can packaging designers, engi- 
neers, and others learn from the 
ways spiders spin webs, leaves pro- 
duce color, or mollusks generate 
shells? Advocates such as Janine 
Benyhus and the Biomimicry Guild 
think so. See “Packaging Tips from 
the Porcupine Fish,” p. 26. 


CHANGING CONSUMERS’ 
HABITS 


Besides simply encouraging con- 
sumers to consume less, some new 
shopping techniques may make 
important differences: 


E-Commerce. Just as computers 


Community Supported 
Agriculture (CSA) box. 


promised to bring us the paperless 
office, so has e-commerce been touted 
as a packaging-reducing technology— 
utilizing naked packaging or supplying 
certain products only on demand. In 
the denuded package, much of the 
product identification and shelf-com- 
petitive graphics would be replaced by 
virtual electronic information. One 
example of an on-demand product 
delivery system would be a software 
product downloaded from the Internet, 
and free of the boxboard packages CDs 
and manuals usually rattle around in. 

Whether e-commerce has 
decreased or increased the amount of 
packaging in our lives is not yet clear. 
A Carnegie Mellon University study 
looked at the book distribution indus- 
try and found that while e-commerce 
shipments are often shipped by air (a 
method more than six times as energy- 
intensive as by truck), conventional 
distribution systems are also ineffi- 
cient, since 40 percent of all books 
printed are eventually returned to pub- 
lishers for disposal. Right now, it is the 
rare manufacturer that distinguishes 
between naked e-commerce packaging 
and retail packaging. In fact, it is more 
common to receive both the retail 
package and an oversized secondary 
package when ordering a product via 
the Internet. 


Bioregionalism. Bioregionalism is 
where “thinking globally and acting 
locally” takes root. Rather than empha- 
sizing what a region lacks, the biore- 
gionalism movement focuses on what 


Injection molding machine for custom-pro- 
ducing packaging forms. www.regale.com. 


assets are available and abundant. By 
supporting local providers of food 
and materials, we build more self- 
reliant communities, reduce the 
need for much packaging, minimize 
the impacts of transportation, and 
develop vital supply networks suited 
to the conditions of the places where 
we live. 

Farmers’ markets, Community 
Supported Agriculture (CSA) pro- 
grams, buyers’ clubs, chefs’ initia- 
tives, and buy-local campaigns have 
laid the groundwork for a food cul- 
ture based on relationships with 
familiar suppliers and seasonal vari- 
eties of fresh foods. 


The Farm-in-a-Box. One 
excellent example of bioregional 
packaging is the Community 
Supported Agriculture (CSA) box. 
Members usually pay an agreed- 
upon fee to farmers before the grow- 
ing season begins (often providing 
much-needed interest-free loans). In 
return, every week during the grow- 
ing season they receive a box 
(enough for two adults and two chil- 
dren) containing a variety of fruits 
and vegetables, typically grown with- 
out pesticides. 

Distributions arrive at a central- 
ized drop-off or pick-up location, or 
even at members’ doorsteps. 
Packaging is minimal, usually a sim- 
ple cardboard box that is reused over 
and over. The CSA box represents a 
total systems approach to distribu- 
tion and consumption. 
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PART THREE: What You Can Do 


Consume Less 

The fewer products we “need,” 
the less packaging we consume. 
When attempting to be a packaging 
optimizer, keep in mind the follow- 
ing: 1) the package is the product; 
2) a durable, reusable package is 
preferable to a recyclable or dispos- 
able one. 


Become a Villager 

Depending upon our situations, 
we can live first and foremost like 
citizens of a village or town, looking 
to our respective regions for sources 
of perishable fruits, vegetables, 
meats, dairy and other products. 


Bulk Up 


The Michigan State University 
School of Packaging examined forty 
different product categories and dif- 
ferent packaging and determined 
that the typical American family can 
reduce its waste by 285 pounds per 
year simply by changing the way it 
buys ten everyday items, including 
cereal, soft drinks, and tuna. 

Buying in bulk reduces packag- 
ing and gives you more for the 
money. For example, the average 
family could save $150 per year just 
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by purchasing cereal in larger bags 
instead of smaller boxes. 


Reduce Holiday Packaging 


Americans produce 25 percent 
more trash during the Thanksgiving 
through New Year’s holiday season 
than at any other time during the 
year.'5 Much gift-wrapping involves 
wood, from wrapping paper to tape. 
Alternatives include reusing bags 
and boxes, and giving nonmaterial 
gifts—event tickets, lessons, dona- 
tions to favorite cause—that need no 


packaging. And Fluffy won’t notice if 


you don’t wrap her new chew toy. 


Take in or Carry a Mug 


A joint study prepared by the 
Alliance for Environmental 
Technology and Starbuck’s showed 
the environmental benefits of using 
a reusable ceramic cup or drinking 
glass overwhelmed those of their 
conventional paper and PET single- 
use, disposable counterparts. 

Energy use: Using glasses in 
place of disposable PET plastic cups 
reduced energy use by 98 percent, 
even when including the environ- 


mental impacts of manufacturing, 
using, and washing the glasses. 

Water pollution and usage: 
Using either ceramic or glass con- 
tainers reduced water pollution by 
99 percent. Ceramic reusables 
reduced water usage by 64 percent. 

Air pollution: Ceramic reusables 
reduced the amount of air particu- 
lates by 86 percent and of green- 
house gases by 29 percent. The use 
of glass cut the amount of volatile 
organic compounds (VOCs) by 99.7 
percent and of NO2 and SO2 emis- 
sions by 99 percent. 

Solid waste: Ceramic reusables 


reduced solid waste by 86 percent by 


weight, and glass reusables cut solid 
waste by 88 percent.'!6 


Work for Zero Waste Legislation 


Legislation is an essential part of 


the strategy for a resourceful society. 
Work for and support long-term 
Zero Waste Initiatives, such as those 
currently being developed in Seattle 
and San Francisco. Call for Extended 
Producer Responsibility Laws that 
put an end to product obsolescence 
and packaging waste. Bottle bill laws 
provide proven financial incentives 
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for people to collect and recycle con- 
tainers—presently only ten states 
have them. The current US adminis- 
tration has been working to decrease 
clean air standards and allow for 
increased emissions from power 
plants—one of the large upstream 
environmental impacts of packaging 
production. Fight national legislation 


that would turn back emissions laws. 


Since 1990, Dan Imhoff has been producing 
articles (Several for Whole Earth), essays, and 
books on food and sustainable agriculture, 
forestry and green building, and the environ- 
mental impacts of design. With his long-time 
collaborator, photographer and graphic design- 
er Roberto Carra, he started the nonprofit com- 
munication house Watershed Media in 2000. 
Among its primary long-term projects is the 
Wood Reduction Trilogy, a series of guides to 
help professionals find wood-reduction alterna- 
tives for paper, residential buildings, and pack- 
aging materials. 


This article is excerpted with permission from 
the third book in the trilogy, Unwrapping 
Packaging: The Necessary Evil That (Almost) 
Nobody Wants, by Dan Imhoff, Anne Chick, 
Leda Huta, Janine Benyus, and Dayna 
Baumeister. Design and Art Direction by 
Roberto Carra. April 2003; Watershed Media, 
Healdsburg, CA. www.watershedmedia.org. 
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Eco-CYcLe 
PO Box 19006 
Boulder, CO 80306-9006 


303/444-6634 
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ZERO WASTE AMERICA 
Lynn Landes 

217 S. Jessup Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
215/493-1070 
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Tools for optimizing and 


finding alternatives to 
wood in paper, residential 
building materials, and 
packaging. 


CONTAINER RECYCLING 
INSTITUTE 


1911 North Fort Myer Drive, 


Suite 702 Arlington, VA 
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9800 www.container-recy- 
cling.org 
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It’s the end of August. Plums and 
tomatoes are in season, and pump- 
kins are just starting to come in, so 

I take a couple of my cloth shopping 
bags and bicycle to the farmers’ mar- 
ket near my home in Heidelberg. On 
my way back, I stop at the supermar- 
ket. I buy a bar of chocolate wrapped 
in paper and aluminum, a jar of 
yogurt, herring in a plastic container, 
a box of rigatoni, a bottle of wine, 
envelopes wrapped in cellophane, 
and a plastic bottle of shampoo. 


This glass, plastic, aluminum, 
and paper will somehow have to be 
handled. Despite a heightened 
awareness of the problem of packag- 
ing, the people of Heidelberg pro- 
duce 30,024 tons of household trash 
yearly. My share comes to 503 
pounds. In 1991, Germany’s garbage 
reached crisis proportions. Germany, 
a small, heavily populated country 
with little land left for landfills, had 
begun to ship its garbage to France. 
Even the conservative government 
realized it had to devise a more 
neighborly solution. It issued the 
Packaging Ordinance, requiring 
manufacturers and distributors to 


take back and dispose of all packag- 
ing, in or near the place of purchase, 
free of cost to consumers. 

The government hoped this 
would add to the cost of goods, 
and motivate business to dispense 
with excessive packaging. Industry 
developed a two-pronged response, 
known as the Dual System 
Deutschland (DSD). The DSD estab- 
lished a nonprofit company to collect 
fees by licensing a logo (the Green 
Dot, or Griine Punkt), and a for-profit 
division to collect, separate, recycle, 
and process the waste. A Green Dot 
symbol (in fact, two intertwined 
arrows that aren’t always green) 
printed on all products for which 
manufacturers have paid recycling 
fees in advance, alerts householders 
that they can place those items in 
curbside collection bins. 

| throw all packaging with the 
green dot into a yellow plastic bag 
printed with the names and pictures 
of three types of packaging: metal 
(including tin and aluminum cans, 
bottle tops, and tin foil), containers 
(juice and milk cartons and freezer 
packaging), and plastic (bottles, 
cups, and Styrofoam). A large notice 
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on the bag asks me to clean the 
packaging before disposing of it, and 
reminds me not to throw glass or 
paper into the bag. 

Even with regional variations, 
the law applies to the whole country. 
Parts of Bavaria use separate con- 
tainers for metal cans. Because 
Heidelberg has its own compost 
plant, food garbage is collected 
separately (the side of the collection 
truck offers the uncharacteristically 
humorous information, “We turn 
food into Humus Heidelbergensis”). 
Since there’s also a container on my 
street for aluminum and tin foil, 
they don’t go into the yellow bag. 

Large disposal units for glass and 
paper are located within a few blocks 
of every house, and aluminum and 
battery containers are also accessible. 
For those who prefer to remove 
excess packaging in the store, super- 
markets and drugstores have disposal 
units at the exits. Apartment build- 
ings are fined if they’re found not to 
have separated garbage properly. 

The 1991 Packaging Ordinance 
made sorting a part of everyday life. 
It also addressed one of the fastest 
growing types of packaging, metal 
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Left: “Better Naked 
than Packaged” —the 
slogan for Heidelberg’s 
Aktion Unverpackt, the 
“Campaign to Eliminate 
Packaging.” 


verpackt 


cans. Every year, Germans use six 
billion of them. Lined up end to 
end, they'd circle the Earth sixteen 
times. Cans for beer, soda, fruit 
drinks, and mineral water are 
made of tinplate, sometimes lined 
with plastic; their covers and tabs 
are aluminum. 

The Ministry of the 
Environment issued a report in 
1995 on the “life” of a can—from 
bauxite mining, which destroys 
vast areas of forest in Third World 
countries, to manufacturing, 
which releases tons of heavy metal 
and dioxin into the air. The report 


concluded that the production 

of cans is an environmental and 
humanitarian disaster. Even 
recycled, cans aren’t worth much. 
At best, they can be turned into 
low-quality metal for construction 
work and wire. 

The Packaging Ordinance 
attempted to force industry to 
reduce use of metal cans by per- 
mitting the government to require 
a can deposit if the number of 
refillable glass or plastic contain- 
ers drops below 72 percent of all 
containers. 

In 1991, almost 72 percent of 


TOWARD A COMMON POLICY FOR EUROPE 


The 1994 European Packaging and Packaging 
Waste Directive was the first step towards harmonizing 


all containers were refillable, 

but by 2001 this figure had fallen 
to 63 percent. The Green Party, 
in coalition with the Social 
Democrats, decided to enforce 
the law (against heavy opposition 
from industry). As of January 
2003, customers will have to pay 
an extra 25-cent deposit per can. 
Counting the deposit, drinks in 
refillable containers will now be 
cheaper than drinks in cans. 

Like most people here, | 
assumed that with the Packaging 
Ordinance everything would be 
magically recycled, shrinking the 
amount of garbage to where it 
would no longer be a problem. 
In fact, the amount of packaging 
decreased in the first five years 
after the Ordinance, but increased 
in the following five years, as 
people assumed they were doing 
enough by sorting Green Dot 
products. The amount of garbage 
continues to grow. 


2. Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain: Industry and 


national plans and developing a common EU policy. 
It also indicated a new policy direction that relies on 
market mechanisms to achieve environmental aims. 


municipalities share responsibility. Industry covers 


costs of sorting and recycling; municipalities are 


in charge of separate collection and their costs are 


completely or partially reimbursed. 

3. United Kingdom, the Netherlands: Industry and 
municipalities share responsibility. The industry 
covers recycling costs; municipalities are in charge 
of separate collection and receive revenues through 
selling the collected materials. —Anne Chick, 
Kingston University, UK 


The Directive sets a framework for national laws, 
but sets no absolute requirements for design and 
structure of the systems. Each member state must 
define its own. 

Generally, three types of systems are being 
employed: | 

Bis 1. Austria, Germany, Sweden: Industry is fully 
= responsible for covering all costs; municipalities can be 
involved in separate collection on behalf of industry. 
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BETTER NAKED 
THAN PACKAGED 


BUND (Bund fiir Umwelt 
und Naturschiitz Deutschland; 
or “German Association for the 
Protection of the Environment and 
Nature”), a division of Friends of 
the Earth International, says that 
Germans recycle a third of their 
trash. But, according to BUND 
Heidelberg’s Aktion Unverpackt, 
(the “Campaign to Eliminate 
Packaging”), recycling is not a 
solution to the garbage problem, 
because its environmental and 
financial costs are too high, and 
because there is still no large-scale 
reuse of plastics and aluminum. 

Aktion Unverpackt’s slogan, 
Besser nackt als verpackt—“better 
naked than packaged”—reflects 
its premise that the solution 
to excessive packaging is not pro- 
ducing it in the first place. Since 
1992, the campaign has focussed 
on increasing public awareness. 
Its first project surveyed 
Heidelberg’s food stores, giving 
awards and press coverage to 
those selling food with little or 
no packaging. To publicize the 
results, Aktion Unverpackt pub- 
lished a guide showing where to 
buy milk products and drinks in 
refillable containers, along with 
unpackaged fruit and vegetables, 
eggs, cheese, meat, and bread. 
Stores allowing customers to bring 
their own containers for meat, 
eggs, and cheese received points. 
Stores with a “steel cow,” a large 
metal milk container with a spigot 
where customers filled their own 
bottles, received extra points. (I’ve 
never seen a steel cow; they seem 
to have been discontinued due to 
doubts about the milk’s freshness 
and purity.) 

The survey showed that the 
supermarket with the lowest 
prices had the worst packaging 
policy. BUND Heidelberg’s direc- 
tor, Brigitte Heinz, speculates 


that this was because taking back 
bottles requires additional storage 
space, staffing, and transportation. 
It’s more cost-effective in the short 
run to use throwaway packaging. 
A second survey a year later 
found progress with respect to the 
availability of deposit bottles. It 
also included stores with house- 
hold supplies; those with liquid 
detergent in self-service containers 
got high ratings. Like the steel cow, 
though, this phenomenon was 
short-lived. The spigot was ineffi- 
cient, and the liquid detergent got 
all over everything. If these con- 
tainers were more efficient, this 
would be a real alternative to 
prepackaged goods. For example, a 
1,000-kilo container could elimi- 
nate the need for 999 packages. 
An alternative is already 
offered for powdered detergent. 
A wholesaler refills the containers 
in my bathroom every six weeks. 
This does away with packaging; 
the only environmental considera- 
tion is how far the wholesaler 
drives to supply customers. 
Another Aktion Unverpackt 
campaign, aimed at metal cans, 
was Called Overdose (Dose means 
“can” in German, so the name 
was also a play on the English 
word “overdose”). Its goal was 
to encourage buying drinks in 
refillable containers. Aktion 
Unverpackt put up posters all 
over Heidelberg, and distributed 
brochures with the government 
report on the life of a can. It tar- 
geted high school students as 
most likely to respond to the cam- 
paign, which emphasized having a 
modern, cool image. After giving 
teachers lesson plans on cans and 
ecological damage, and presenting 
awards for student projects, 
BUND threw an end-term party 
for 1,600 students in a Dosenfreie- 
Zone (“can-free zone”) to demon- 
strate that it is possible to have a 
good time without creating exces- 
sive garbage. 


How much a party can change 
buying habits, or even how suc- 
cessful the deposit on cans will 
be, remains to be seen. The can 
deposit is high, but Germany is a 
rich country. Like America, there 
is a feeling of never-ending abun- 
dance. I frequently hear people 
describe themselves as stressed, 
and even serious environmental- 
ists consider efficiency and con- 
venience important in getting 
through the day. Alternatives to 
packaging, e.g., wholesale deter- 
gent delivered to the house, 
may not be the most con- 
venient (they require that 
someone be at home). 
Bringing refillable con- 
tainers to the super- 
market requires 
organization and 
time that most 
people feel they do 
not have. Efforts to 
reduce packaging will have 
to address these issues. 

After working on this 
article, I recently found 
myself faced with a 
decision about buying 
tea. There was the 
shiny package of 
Ayurveda “feel 
good” tea, each 


bag separately 

wrapped in Two posters 

paper, surround- from BUND 

ed by a paper carton Heidelberg 
campaigns. 

wrapped in cellophane. And uincinticias 

there was loose tea in a burlap Heidelberg 


sack, ready to be measured and means 
poured into a plain paper bag. It Can-free 


. Heidelberg.” 
was an easy choice. “© skill 
a bilingual 
pun — plays 
Sara Bloom, a New Yorker by birth, has lived on Rot the 
in Heidelberg for over fifteen years. She nome 8 
sings throughout Europe, keeping Yiddish the English 
songs alive. Her CD A biss/ sun, a bissl regn ‘ies ale 


(“A little sun, a little rain”) is available for 
US$15 (email Gloomof@aol.com for details). 
She also sings opera, and is one of my 
favorite cousins. This is her debut as an 
environmental reporter. —PW 
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PACHAGING 
FROM THE 


PORCUPIN 
(and other 


Wild Packagers) 


by Janine M. Benyus 
and Dayna Baumeister 


rom ancient pottery to plas- 
tic tubs, the trend is clear: 
we're a species that totes, 
stores, and shields our 
treasures from a capricious world. 
But we’re not the only ones. Wild 
skins, auxiliary pouches, and egg 
and seed cases do exactly what our 
commercial packaging does: contain 
loose items, protect their contents 
from the outside world, and connect 
to the outside world via surfaces that 
signal. Given the similarities, what 
might we learn from other organ- 
isms about packaging with the 

least effort and no regrets? This 
process of asking our biological 
elders for sustainable advice is 
called biomimicry. 


PACKAGES THAT CONTAIN 


Expand and collapse: Many of 
life’s containers are flexible, like the 
throat pouch of the Clark’s nutcrack- 
er that expands to hold up to 150 
pine-nut-sized seeds, or the pelican 
pouch that scoops three gallons of 
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The porcupine 
fish’s spines are 


seawater, then returns to shape. 
What if we could design a juice bot- 
tle that would fill up like a sturdy 
balloon, then collapse to a small disk 
when its liquid is gone? You could 
store it in your pocket as a go-cup, or 
send hundreds back to the manufac- 
turer in a single envelope. 

A cellular matrix: Fruits and veg- 
etables are bottles that don’t slosh 
because their liquid is stored in and 
between cells. By weight, carrots are 
92 percent water; lemons, cucumbers 
and tomatoes are 96 percent water; 
and lettuce tops them all at 97 per- 
cent water. What if we were to store 
precious or even dangerous liquids in 
such a cellular matrix, so that a punc- 
ture was not a crisis? Or how about 
using a cellular matrix for the skin of 
a bottle? An empty bottle could be 
eaten like an orange slice, and a bottle 
of shampoo could dissolve in the bath 
instead of the landfill. 

Optimal packing: Gaze at the face 
of a sunflower, the seeds of a pine 
cone, or leaves spiraling around a 


set in its skin until needed. 


twig. Leaves and seeds are arranged 
in what mathematicians call the 
Fibonacci sequence (each number 
added to the one before gives the 
next number: I, I, 2, 3, 5, 8...). 
Fibonacci spirals in seed heads allow 
uniform packing of seeds at every 
srowth stage, with no crowding in 
the center and no sparse patches at 
the edges. 

Color without paint: Packaging’s 
final coat of paint or ink gives it an 
environmental black eye. Organisms 
use two methods to create color 
without paint: internal pigments and 
the structural color that makes tropi- 
cal butterflies, peacocks, and hum- 
mingbirds so gorgeous. A peacock is 
a completely brown bird. Its “colors” 
result from light scattering off regu- 
larly spaced melanin rods, and inter- 
ference effects through thin layers of 
keratin (the same stuff as your fin- 
gernails). What if packages could be 
dipped in something clear and non- 
toxic that played with light to create 
the illusion of color? Iridigm, in San 
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Francisco (www.iridigm.com), is 
using structural color ideas from 
tropical butterflies to create a PDA 
screen that can be easily read in sun- 
light. In Japan, researchers are devel- 
oping a liquid crystal display sign 
whose structure can be set using UV 
light, then reset for a different mes- 
sage, all without ink. 


PACHAGES THAT PROTECT 


Grace under pressure: A great place 
to look for impact resistance is in the 
rock and roll of the tidal zone, where 
soft-bodied creatures like snails, bar- 
nacles, and mussels brave the waves. 
Their shells self-assemble from min- 
erals in the sea water through a 
process called biomineralization. 
Among the sixty or more kinds of 
biomineralized materials is the 
abalone’s mother-of-pearl, an organ- 
ic/inorganic composite that’s twice as 
tough as our high-tech ceramics. 


The manufacturing oF 
liFe’s 
benign aFfFair—chem- 


packages is a 


istry performed _ in 
water, using local raw 
material, powered by 


current sunlight, at 


body temperature, and 
without toxic chemical. 


Alan Sellinger and Jeffrey Brinker at 
Sandia National Labs have devised a 
process to make ceramics without 
energy inputs by mimicking rudi- 
mentary shell production. 

Scrapes and falls: For scrape-free 
packaging, we'd be wise to ask snakes, 
whose scales (hardened folds of 
keratin) seal out water, provide flexible 
traction, and buck constant abrasion. 

To coddle fragile items, we might 
consider seed helmets—nuts. Brazil 


nuts are packed in a three-layer, 
highly reinforced pod that survives an 
8o-meter fall from the canopy, then 
defies opening by any animal except 
its ally, the agouti, a caching rodent 
with strong, angled teeth. 

Just-in-time protection: Nature’s 
packaging is rarely overbuilt. The pli- 
able sea cucumber’s skin stiffens just 
when it needs to, for instance when 
struck by a predator. Imagine closely 
packing items in their softer forms, 
using fewer materials and less space, 
knowing that if the box drops, the 
packaging will harden like a rock. 

The porcupine fish’s spines are 
set into its skin, erecting only when 
the fish is threatened. To trigger the 
inflation, the fish sip tiny gulps of 
water. A package that started to fall 
might be induced to puff up with air 
in the same way, bouncing on spines 
when it hit the ground. 

Self-repair: Our bodies are pack- 
ages within packages. Every cell has 
a fatty membrane that self-assembles 
when placed in water, then reassem- 
bles when a breach occurs. Imagine 
a polymer wrapper that would heal 
when ripped during use, but would 
eventually decompose when placed 
in a compost heap. The many models 
for this “timed degradation” in the 
natural world include the varnish-like 
sealant on the byssus filament that 
tethers a mussel. Tough on microbes 
when in use, the sealant becomes 
vulnerable after two years, when the 
mussel no longer needs the thread. 

Protection from microbes: To pro- 
tect against microbial squatters, a 
biomimic would look for clues in the 
skins of organisms that manage to 
keep themselves slime-free. Red and 
green algae (kelp) are able to stabilize 
a normally reactive compound called 
bromine to fend off microbes without 
harming the alga. Nalco engineer 
William McCoy borrowed this stabi- 
lization recipe to create Stabrex™, a 
chlorine alternative that keeps indus- 
trial cooling systems microbe-free. 


Lettuce stores water in 


Abalone mother-of-pearl 


X-ray of Clark nutcracker’s throat pouch, expanded to 
hold seeds. Photo courtesy S. Vander Wall. 


cellular matrices. 


self-assembles from 
minerals in sea water. 


The sunflower’s arrange- 
ment of seed heads 
allows uniform packing 
at every growth stage. 


The sea cucumber’s soft skin (requiring less space and 
materials than rigid forms), stiffens only when triggered. 
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Horses’ outer hoof layers 
Slough off under stress, 
exposing fresh layers. 
Photo courtesy Mario 


against bad bacteria. 


Ponderosa bark “fails” in 
order to dissipate stress 
and protect its contents. 


The hagfish removes protective slime by tying itself into 
a knot. Photo courtesy Christine Ortlepp. 
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And then there’s always the good 
bacteria/bad bacteria strategy. When 
good bacteria occupy niches, bad 
bacteria struggle to get a foothold. 
It’s why Lactobacillus helps in your 
digestive track, and adding good 
bacteria to surgical wounds keeps 
infections at bay. Could we create 
a favorable environment for good bac- 
teria in our packaging, and actually 
welcome them as watchdogs? 

Protection from air and water: 

Seed cases are champions of air- and 
watertight storage. Among the record- 
holders: a lotus that germinated after 
1,288 years, a Polynesian box fruit 
that germinated after two years at sea, 
and the Mary’s Bean, a liana seed that 
floated from the Marshall Islands to 
the beaches of Norway, more than 
15,000 miles! 

Steal this package: Imagine a thief 
grabbing a package encased in slime, 
and you begin to see what makes the 
eel-shaped hagfish so predator-proof. 
(To remove its slime, the hagfish ties 
itself into a knot and moves the knot 
along its body.) Bacteria, slugs, fish, 
and several amphibians and reptiles 
also secrete slime wrappers for water- 
proofing, infection guards, and more. 
While not recommended for gift 
packaging, this may be a slick strate- 
gy to protect goods in the warehouse. 

Staying clean without detergent: 

If the goal is to keep packaging clean, 
inspiration is hiding in the micro- 
scopic surfaces of leaves. Plants 

like the swampland lotus can’t afford 
to have dirt interfere with their sun 
bathing. Using powerful scopes, 
German scientists found that lotus 
leaves have mountainous surfaces 
that keep dirt particles teetering on 
the peaks rather than adhering. 
Rainwater balls up and rolls the loose 
particles away like a snowball remov- 
ing leaves from your lawn. A number 
of new products are available in self- 
cleaning lotus-effect surfaces, includ- 
ing roof shingles, car paint, and a 
building facade paint, Lotusan, made 


by ispo (www.ispo-online.de/english 
/index.htm). The paint dries with 
lotus-like bumps, and rainwater 
cleans the building. 

Failing on purpose: Another take 
on natural protection comes in the 
form of sacrificial layers like those in 
a horse’s hoof. The outer layer is 
designed to slough off under pound- 
ing pressure, exposing the next layer 
of new hoof. Shaggy or platy tree bark 
is also sacrificial; fast-moving fires 
crisp the outside layer of ponderosa 
pine, then smolder to a stop. Perhaps 
packages could be designed to wear 
or break on purpose, dissipating 
stress and shielding the goods within. 

The ultimate dematerialization 
might be to shuck the package alto- 
gether, and make wear-and-tear an 
asset, as it is in the self-sharpening 
beaver’s teeth. What if we designed 
products to get better during transport 
and handling, the way distressed 
leather and sandblasted jeans do? 


PACKAGES THAT CONNECT 

Active interfaces: Skin bristles 
with sensing and regulating devices, 
opening pores to help animals stay 
cool, or raising goose bumps to lift 
thermoregulating hairs. Leaf pores 
open to exchange gases when the sun 
shines, and close tight when the leaf 
needs to retain water vapor. “Smart 
packages” like these would be a god- 
send in the produce section, or in the 
transition from refrigerated trucks to 
hot, humid warehouses. 

Berries go on sale: Fruits and 
berries are masters of focus-group 
advertising—colored to attract the 
birds, mammals, and even fish that 
will best spread their seed. The 
ripening process is highly orchestrat- 
ed, with berries staying an unappetiz- 
ing green, without much sugar con- 
tent, until the seeds are fully grown. 
Once seeds are ready, berries go on 
sale, heightening their color and 
sugar content and becoming irre- 
sistible to impulse shoppers. Imagine 
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Lotus leaves fea- 
ture mountainous 
surfaces to keep 

dirt from adhering. 


Candy bar wrappers require 
up to seven layers to do the 
Same jobs an insect cuticle 
does with one material. 


Berries stay an unappetizing 
color until their seeds fully 
grow, then advertize their 
readiness to be eaten. 


the insect cuticle does all this in one 
material—a composite of polysaccha- 
rides whose functions are achieved by 
altering the shape of the polymers, 
their alignment, and how they are 


packaging that changed color to sig- 
nal a sale and help move inventory 
before it became stale. 

Expiration past due: Another boon 
to retailers would be food or drug 


biomimicry as an educator, researcher, and 
design consultant. Dayna finds physical and 
Spiritual sustenance as a gardener, hunter, 
yoga instructor, and naturalist. She lives 
with her husband, son, and dog in the 
foothills of the rugged Rocky Mountain Front 


packages that announced impending bonded together. Since chitin con- in Montana. 
expiration dates by changing color. tains only four ingredients—carbon, 
In plants,the oxidation of limited-life hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen— 
span pigments such as anthocyanin shaped into tasty molecules, its after- 
turns flower petals brown. Perhaps a life is mercifully short. 
similar coloring mechanism could The manufacturing of life’s pack- "Ae 
alert retailers to bruised boxes or ages is a benign affair—chemistry \ Spence ae 
expired contents. performed in water, using local raw 

Going my way? A winged seed materials, powered by current sun- 3 Me = 
puts up a sail so that wind currents light, at body temperature, and with- ne aaa 
will carry it to distant soils, while out toxic chemicals. With the right 
burrs cut down on shipping costs models and the right humility, we en eee 
by hitchhiking. Might we design might just be able to learn from the tn Se ea 
more products for co-packaging form, the process, and the ecosystem 
with related products, or to ride in fit of life’s packaging. When we final- 
buses, subways, or ferries going ly get it right, we can tip our hats to 
there anyway? our mentors, take a bow ourselves, 

and join the ranks of other organisms BiOMIMICRY 


WHAT WASTE? 
HOW ORGANISMS 
MAKE PACKAGES 


Nature’s packages are designed 
from the get-go to return to natural 
cycles. Nature’s materials demon- 
strate an inherent multifunctionality 
that we have yet to master. Candy 
wrappers may use five to seven lay- 
ers. Take the Luna Bar, for instance: 
A “75-gauge polypropylene/ink/adhe- 
sive/6o gauge metallized-oriented 
laminate” provides mechanical pro- 
tection, moisture control, ease of 
opening, and brand declaration. But 


that package without harm. => 


Janine Benyus is a biological sciences writer and 
author of six books, including Biomimicry: 
Innovation Inspired by Nature. She has worked 
as a backcountry guide as well as a translator of 
scientific stories at several research labs, along 
with acting as a “biologist at the design table” 
for various governments and sustainable compa- 
nies. Her natural habitat is the northern Rocky 
Mountains of Montana, where she rows, back- 
packs, cross-country skis, and wanders, finding 
solace and endless inspiration. 


Dayna Baumeister has a doctorate in organismic 
biology and ecology, a devotion to applied natu- 
ral history, and a passion for sharing the won- 
ders of nature. She has worked in the field of 


innovation Inspired by Nature 
Jeanine M. Benyus 

1997; 308 pp. $13.95 
Harperperennial 


THE BIOMIMICRY GUILD 
PO Box 575, Helena, MT 59624. 
406/495-1858, www.biomimicry.net 


janine Benyus and Dayna 
Baumeister are both members of the 
Biomimicry Guild, which helps com- 
munities and companies consult 
nature to create products, processes, 
and polices that are well adapted to 
life on Earth over the long haul. They 
consult with designers and offer 
research services, workshops, and 
“really cool talks about the genius 
that surrounds us.” 
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he words “chicken” and “wisdom” sel- 

dom appear together. In fact, chickens 

are usually considered stupid. As I have 
cared for these lively, giving birds I have come 
to admire, appreciate, and learn from them. 

When I look out back, I see my eighty or so chick- 
ens. Even if I do not look, I know they are there, because 
they crow, cackle, purr, flap their wings, and make other 
sounds of delight, fear, and accomplishment. I know 
they are there because I am deeply connected to them. 
Their presence offers joy; they are an integral part of my 
family and what ecologist Leopold Aldo describes as “the 
community of the land.” They are neither wild nor pets, 
but a third category—farm animals that provide food 
(and often much more). 

I did not seek chickens; they found me. A couple of 
years after we separated, my ex-wife had too many chick- 
ens and inquired if I would care for “the girls.” With 
some reluctance, I agreed. My life has not been the same 
since. Now it is hard to imagine a life without these 
beautiful, playful, food-providing creatures. 

Chickens originated in the trees of Asia. On my 
small organic farm | still have some of the early breeds 
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EXTRAORDINARY CHICKENS (SEE PAGE 32). 


of jungle fowl—long-legged, long-necked, beautiful 
malays and shamos—that evolved into modern chick- 
ens, which are less erect and more docile. They would 
be fighting cocks, if I raised them that way. But I hand- 
feed them as chicks; they remain wilder than the stan- 
dard farm breeds, but not aggressive. 

Chickens vary by breeds. The Mediterraneans, like 
the leghorn, tend to be more feisty and flighty. Heavy 
breeds—like the austrolorp and orpington—tend to be 
more serene and content. Chickens also vary greatly 
from individual to individual. Some stand off more, 
whereas others will come close. Some are more into the 
ground, whereas others choose trees. Some chickens 
like humans, whereas others do not, probably depend- 
ing on their early experiences with us. A chicken’s envi- 
ronment has much to do with determining its psyche. 
Caring for chickens includes providing food, water, and 
shelter, protection, chicken furniture, and the appropri- 
ate amount of stimulation. 

I especially like the black-feathered ones with feath- 
ered feet. Hidden within that blackness, green and 
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purple hues glisten when the sun hits them just right. 
Beauty is there, for the seeing. 

Chickens evoke delight, irritation, nurturing, protec- 
tiveness, annoyance, caution. They cannot survive well 
without daily care. | must get up with the sun each day 
to let them out of their sleeping quarters and into their 
yard. My cock calls me to this responsibility, and insists 
that I complete my duties in a timely fashion. My early 
morning moments with them awake me with purpose 
to each new day. The chickens come running out to greet 
me with great enthusiasm for the day and life; their 
positive energy is contagious. Then | need to return at 
twilight to lock them up again to protect them from the 
many predators who desire them. (Chickens are the 
“universal donor”; many creatures want to eat them.) 

For my labors and attention, the chickens reward me 
with delight and some of the best food possible for 
humans. | spoil them; they respond by spoiling me. 
They consume bugs, slugs, snails, maggots, grass, 
weeds, and throwaways from my kitchen table, and 
transform them into edible gems—perfectly shaped jew- 
els that nestle warmly in my hand. Their manure has 
some of the best nitrogen to heat up compost piles. Their 
scratching can cultivate crops and clean up around them. 

Chickens are smarter than people give them credit 
for. Linguists have identified at least twenty-two distinct 
things that they say to each other, like “Food, over here” 
“Predator, in the air,” and “Sex, | want it now.” They 
seem to have a lot of fun and can be very productive. 
Chickens apparently can recognize up to eighty distinct 
individual chickens in a flock. 

All animals have something to teach us, if we are 
willing to listen and learn. Humans, though, being 
predators, tend to identify with other predators. Hence, 
for example, the eagle (rather than the turkey, Ben 
Franklin’s choice) is America’s symbol. 

Perhaps it is time to learn from prey as well. Since 
chickens have historically been the most important ani- 
mal food to humans, it is hard for some people to think 
of them as more than food. It may also be hard for 
humans to fully consider chickens because they are like 
us in an important way—being two-legged. Humans may 
be considered “wingless bipeds,” to use Plato’s words. 
Our arms do not carry us aloft as do chickens’ wings. 

Chickens are by nature giving creatures, which may 
be another reason they are not taken seriously in a cul- 
ture that values taking. However, they also have very 
clear boundaries and limits. A circle seems to exist 
around chickens, into which they will not willingly allow 
humans or other creatures. Their prey intelligence that 
keeps its distance is often called “instinct,” a form of 
intelligence. Their social interactions resemble those of 
humans—pecking to the top. 


On our family farm in Iowa in the 1950s we had no 
electricity, hence no TV. For fun, we chicken-gazed by day 
and star-gazed by night. Chickens play, go into altered 
states, wrestle, and make all kinds of interesting sounds. 

“What is your power animal>” a friend recently 
asked. Though the chicken rose immediately to mind, | 
hesitated to confess to having it as my “power” 
animal. However, since it would not leave my mind, 

I admitted to it. There can be power in vulnerability. My 
friend snickered, as people sometimes do when 
I praise chickens. But like the chickens, I persist. “O 


1) | Greet every day with enthusiasm. You are alive again, 
and who knows what delights await you, or for how 
much longer you will live. 

2) — Enjoy the flight. Soar whenever you can, stretching 
your “wings” as you lift off. 

3) Display, manifest, and share your beauty. Let your 
beauty bring joy to others. Don't be afraid of 
standing out. 

4) Take joy in the chase. My malay jungle fowl gets so 
much pleasure from running after the hens. 

5) Delight in simple things, like worms. Find humor in 
whichever of its forms it arrives, including getting very 
excited by some smal! morsel of food, such as a slug. 

6) Jump for joy, as chickens do when confronted with a 
ripe tomato or berry. 

7) Keep dancing. Dance delights chickens—alone, even 
on one foot, or with partners. Chickens move in circles 
and in all kinds of mysterious formations, sometimes 
as if guided by some invisible hand. It has been said 
that human dancing is modeled on observing chickens. 

8) Eat what's best, but don’t overeat. Given the chance, 
chickens will eat seasonally, as humans should, eating 
what is ripe. Unlike humans, chickens do not overeat, 
even when there is plenty. 

9) Recycle, as chickens constantly do. They take all kinds 
of refuse and transform it into eggs. 

10) Snuggle into the earth, the ground that supports and 
can heal us. Chickens love dust baths and gleefully dig 
in and nestle. 

11) Cuddle at night with whoever may be closest to you. 

12) Slow down. If we move too fast in chickens’ presence, 
we trigger their flight-or-fight responses. 

13) Practice the precautionary principle when facing 
unknown situations that might be dangerous. 
(Chickens also seem to practice aikido, which teaches 
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how to blend with force, rather than meet it head-on. 


They can be very “batty” and “loony” as ways of 
avoiding capture.) 


REVIEWS 


CHICKEN GUIDES 


14) Protect and defend the helpless. Roosters wiil fierce- ene THE CHICKEN Book 
ly attack creatures much larger than themselves, p 1 CHICKEN sox | Page Smith ag Charles Daniel 
including humans, to protect their changes. I once University of Georgia Press 
saw a cock fight off a hawk. Watching a hen care for First published in 1975, this book of 
her brood is a delight, as she leads them around and musings by an historian and a biologist 
spreads her wings for their comfort, making motherly who've mastered chicken wisdom is 
; absolutely wonderful [reviewed in 
clucking sounds Whole Earth, Winter 2000]. 
15) Beacompanion, even to those who aren't your —SB 
kind. Chickens offer companionship to each other, 
within certain limitations, and sometimes to humans STOREY’S GUIDE TO RAISING 
nd other animals. | once had a rabbit who was CHICKENS 
Care, Feeding, Facilities 
welcomed into my flock. Gail Damerow 
16) Persist and endure. Certain chickens will not be 2001; 352 pp $18.95 
Storey Communications 
talked out of certain behaviors. Even negative ere 
The best practical info I’ve found. 
reinforcement does not seem to work. —SB 
17) Combine vulnerability and hardiness. Desired EXTRAORDINARY CHICKENS 
as food by many other animals, they are very Stephen ae 
2000; 112 pp. $24.95 
vulnerable. Yet they can simultaneously be 
hardy, enduring attacks by hawks, cogs, and others. We reviewed this twe years ane 
18) Be prepared to let go, rather than clinging, even to (Winter 2000), but it’s still one of our 
whatever you think gives you identity. Each year favorite picture books, with spectacular 
' photographs of more than fifty breeds. 
chickens molt, often looking quite ugly, but are Now you can also get greeting cards and 
rewarded with new and sturdy feathers. Rather than calendars featuring the pictures. 
hold on to what protects us, we could benefit from —MES 
releasing and being rewarded with the new that 
replaces the departed. 
Humans hold on, even when faced with forces 
they can't resist. When the time arrives for chickens 
to go, they can be accepting, even stoic. 
19) Submit only to the right authority. Big Red is always 
surrounded by hens waiting for his favors and willing 
to bow to him. My younger cock does not yet seem 
to have mastered such competence, and the hens 
flee frorn him. 
20) Show gratitude, and be willing to be blessed. My 


hens’ enthusiastic response to my ministrations 
keeps me willing to get up at dawn day after day. 
Chickens offer us blessings, if we will listen and be 
open to receiving them. 


Shepherd Bliss (sb3@pon.net) owns the organic Kokopelli Farm 
in Sonoma County, California, lives part-time on the Big Island 
of Hawai‘i, and teaches in the ecological agriculture program at 
New College of California. He has contributed to eighteen books, 


UNITED PouLTRY CONCERNS 
PO Box 150 
Machipongo, VA 23405-0150 
757/678-7875, www.upc-online.org 
A nonprofit “promoting the compas- 


Sionate and respectful treatment of 
domestic fowl.” 


most recently an essay in Shattered Illusions: Analyzing the War on 
Terrorism, edited by Aftab Malik (2002; Amal Press, www.amalpress. 
com) and a poem in An Eye for An Eye Makes the Whole World Blind: 
Poets on 9/11, edited by Allen Cohen and Clive Matson (2002; 
Regent Press). 
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A Mini- 
Whole Earth 
Edited and 
Designed by 


KEVIN KELLY 


Kevin (www.kicorg ) is former editor of Whole Earth 
Review, founding editor of Wired,and an ever-alert scout ee 
for new tools and new uses for old tools. His latest book, os 
Asia Grace, is reviewed on page 102. Kevin's last Catalog 
(Winter 2000) elicited more response than any other 


recent issue. We're grateful for his willingness to stir the WINTER 2002 
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PACLRIC 


World Map Wallpaper 


The world’s most educational wallpaper. Also 
the largest map of the world commercially 
available — 9 feet by 13 feet. It is impressive. 
Standing in front of it, your gut senses a large 
blue ocean world. It is pretty crude cartogra- 
phy, however; large cities only are depicted 
and some countries are out of date. Be fore- 
warned you need a quite large biank wall to 
contain it (you need to trim 8 inches off the 
top just to squeeze it onto the standard resi- 
dential wall), although I’ve seen folks wrap it 
around corners, dormers, and windows. Think 
of it as beautiful wall paper, which it is. Works 
weil in an office — particularly since you can 
write on the plasticized map with dry erase 
markers. Doodle in your travels. It could also 
be used on a floor. It comes in eight pieces, 
each 3 x 4 feet, applied with wallpaper paste 
(included). That modularity gives you another 
bonus. You can arrange the pieces so that 
they center the world on your choice: the 
Americas, Europe and Africa, or Asia. | like it 
because it gives me an overwhelming sense 
of the scale of our planet. 

—KK 


Write On Map Mural 
Item #66554 

$124.95 

Hammacher Schlemmer 
800/321-1484 
www.hammacher.com 
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HourWorld 


Tiny features are often best. One of the most- 
often used utilities on my computer desktop is 
a small program that tells me EXACTLY what 
time it is (wisely reckoning weird shifts in day- 
light savings time) anywhere in the world. | 
don’t know how people who conduct global 
business or worldwide travel manage without 
it. This little gem (which used to be called 
World Clock) can also give distances between 
places, real time sunrises/sunsets, moonrises, 
and so on for any place on Earth. It’s for Macs 
only. You can download a free miniature size 
version to try it out. 

—KK 


Hour World, $35 full registration 
$15 “lite” registration, www.hourworld.com 
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HourWorld(iM) Lite Thu, May 30, 2002 
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Luxor 


2nd Largest World Map 


Most homes have limited uninterrupted wall 

space, so I’ve found this wall map from 

National Geographic to be the largest practical 

map of the world. Sized: 70 by 49 inches. 

Contains adequate political detail, crisp geo- 

graphic printing, and is current as of 2007. 
—KK 


World Political Map 

$30 

Item #22008C 

National Geographic 

800/437-5521 

www.nationalgeographic.com 

(click link for shopping; then maps & globes) 
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Diagrammatic Chart of 
World History 


Simply the best overview of the “long now” | 
am aware of. Displays with utmost intelligence 
fifty centuries of civilization, as revealed in the 
complex rise and fall of ancient powers. 
Because it is not as linear as the famous 
Histomap (WE, Winter 2000) it is not as handy 
for quickly locating a fact in time, but its extra 
dimensions make this diagram the one | keep 
returning to, to grok the past 5,000 years. 
—KK 


Diagrammatic Chart of World History 
Louis-Henri Fournet 

32 x 46 inches 

024,39 (about US$25) postage paid 

Email credit card information, name, card number 
and expiration date, to: sides.edit@wanadoo.fr 


Sides, 29, rue Gay Lussac 

94120 FONTENAY-SOUS-BOIS, France 
perso.wanadoo.fr/editions.sides/tableau%20synopt 
-html 


Ancient Civilizations 


This textbook is the best one-volume survey 
of earlier civilizations I’ve found. It supplies a 
couple of overview chapters and then summa- 
rizes every ancient civilization in Asia, the 
Mediterranean, and the Americas in fair detail. 
| relish its planetary perspective. 

—KK 


Ancient Civilizations 
Christopher Scarre and 
Brian M. Fagan 5 
1997, 466 pages 
Longman 


The important point is that 
cultural, political, and social 
complexity arose in widely 
separated areas; this com- 
plexity was diverse in origin 
but remarkable in sharing a 
number of common features: 


* Intensive, well-organized agriculture, which sup- 
ported dense populations but at the cost of great 
social inequality and sometimes catastrophic envi- 
ronmental degradation 

¢ Strongly centralized political and social organiza- 
tion, which institutionalized social inequality—the 
right of a tiny minority of the population to command 
the labor of thousands of farmers, artisans, and 
slaves 

* Stratified social classes with a well-defined nobility, 
often closely linked by kin ties, at the peak of pyra- 
midlike society in which upward mobility was difficult 
to achieve except on the battlefield 

¢ A universal set of religious beliefs, which often 
supported the notion of the leader as divine 
monarch, a living god on earth 

* Elaborate public architecture, which usually mir- 
rored the symbolic architecture of the state: for 
example, Angkor Wat or Teotihuacan or, in their 
own way, the parthenon at Athens and the 
Colosseum at Rome 

A closely organized, centralized bureaucracy, 
backed by force or the threat of force. This 


PART I—BACKGROUND 
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bureaucracy administered the gathering of tribute, a 
major activity in many preindustrial civilizations 

¢ Some form of record keeping, usually a written 
script in the hands of powerful officials. Power came 
from literacy 

¢ Some type of communication system by land or 


water, often road networks or caravan routes, usually} 


administered by the state 
* Cities, or lesser but still large administrative centers 
and agglomerations of population, and a hierarchy of 


lesser centers positioned strategically across the 
landscape. 


Centennia Atlas 


As a kid | dreamed of maps that would move; 
| got what | wanted in Centennia. This colorful 
political map of Europe and the Mid-East 
redraws itself at yearly intervals from the year 
1000 to present. It’s a living map, an atlas with 
the dimension of time. | can zoom around his- 
tory, pause at particular dates, or simply watch 
how nations melt away, or disintegrate into 
tiny fragments, or unite! Year by year the out- 
lines of tribes and nations spread, retreat, and 
reform almost as if they were tides or infec- 
tions. The resolution of detail (almost at the 
“county” level) is astounding; the breadth of 
time (ten centuries) thrilling. It rewards hours 
and hours of study. | hope it inspires others to 
tackle the rest of the world. 


It works on both the Mac and Windows. 
—KK 


Centennia Atlas 

CD-Rom, Mac or Windows, $89 
Centennia Software 

PO Box 117, Groton, CT 06340, 
888/281-3132, www.historicalatias.com 


Centeania 
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1900 House ® 
Frontier House 


The premise of this first reality-TV program is 
brilliant. Take an ordinary middle-class family 
of the year 2000 and make them live for six 
months like an ordinary middle-class family of 
the year 1900. The London-based producers 
succeed in this transformation by getting 
every detail of Victorian domestic life exactly 
right and complete. The volunteer family is 
plunked down in a different era as if by time 
machine, and there is no escape. No sham- 
poo, either. The edited six-hour result is deep, 
instructive, and totally riveting. Kids who hate 
history are mesmerized by it. Because it is so 
visual and visceral, it changed the discussion 
of chores and gender roles in our household. 
Better than 100 essays, this video series 
reveals the notion of progress. It is now my 
favorite history “book.” 


The success of 1900 House spawned Frontier 
House, a parallel experiment that transfers the 
conceit to the edge of Montana in 1893 during 
homesteading days. It ups the challenge by 
requiring the participants to build their home- 
steads and raise all their own food while stick- 
ing to period tools and the lifestyle of pio- 
neers. The three families who settle in a beau- 
tiful valley need to stockpile enough food, 
shelter, and firewood to last a Montanan win- 
ter. Instead of cooperating, they compete 
against each other, making this remarkable 
six-hour series into what Survivor should have 
been—an authentic test of surviving. There is 
probably no greater persuader of women’s 
inequality than this pair of films. The guys 
loved being pioneers, while the women and 
girls were imprisoned by it. 


Both series come with books you can forget. 
The documentaries, on the other hand, are 
memorable and entertaining works that would 


- 


Joyce laces Kathryn into her corset. Both mother and daughter came to feel that 
this restrictive garment was changing their physical shape. 


be fantastic in any classroom, and ones that | 
would require every child in twenty-first centu- 
ry America to view. If | had to choose only one 
to see, I'd go with Frontier House. There’s 
more going on, more interpersonal weirdness, 
more learning, and more failures. Best would 
be witnessing both, as the London Victorian 
house more closely reflects what the majority 
back then experienced. These are the nearest 
things yet to a time machine. 

—KK 


Hilary takes her potty to the outside toilet. The 
children rapidly adjusted to the gritty realities of 
Victorian life. 


1900 House 
$27 VHS 
www.amazon.com 


Frontier House 
$50 VHS or DVD 
PBS Home Video 
800/645-4727 
http://shoppbs.com/ 


Eyewitness To History 


Most of what you read about what happened 
in the past is written by someone who read 
what someone else read about it. Here is a 
diverse collection of short first-hand, eyewit- 
ness accounts of what proved later to be 
important events. Vivid, uncensored, naked 
testimony from someone there at the time. 
Make up your own mind. 


—KK 

Eyewitness To os 

History 
John Carey, ed. ‘f 
1987, 706 pages 
$15 
Avon Books 
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Landing in New England, November 1620 —William 
Bradford. 


About ten a clocke we came into a deepe Valley, full 
of brush, wood-gaile, and long grasse, through which 
wee found little paths or tracts, and there we saw a 
Deere, and found springs of fresh Water, of which 
we were hartily glad, and sat us downe and drunke 
our first New England water, with as much delight as 
ever we drunk drink in all our lives. 


When we had refreshed ourselves, we directed our 
course full south, that wee might come to the shore, 
which within a short while after we did, and there 
made a fire, that they in the ship might see where we 
were (as wee had direction) and so marched on 
towards this supposed River: and as we went in 
another Valley, we found a fine cleere Pond of fresh 
water, being about a Musket shot broad, and twice 
as long: there grew also many small Vines, and 
Fowle and Deere haunted there: there grew much 
Sasafras: from thence we went on and found much 
plain ground about fiftie Acres fit for the Plow, and 
some signes where the Indians had formerly planted 
their Corne: after this, some thought it best for near- 
nesse of the River to goe downe and travaile on the 
Sea sands, by which meanes some of our men were 
tired, and lagged behinde, so we stayed and gath- 
ered them up, and strucke into the Land againe; 
where we found a little path to certaine heapes of 


Sand, one whereof was covered with old Mats and 
had a wooden thing like a Morter whelmed on the 
top of it, and an earthen pot laid in a little hole at the 
end thereof; we musing what it might be digged and 
found a Bowe, and as we thought, Arrowes, but they 
were rotten; We supposed there were many other 
things, but because we deemed them graves, we put 
in the Bow againe and made it up as it was, and left 
the rest untouched, because we thought it would be 
odious unto them to ransacke their Sepuichers. We 
went on further and found new stubble of which they 
had gotten Corne this yeare, and many Wainut trees 
full of Nuts, and great store of strawberries, and 
some vines: passing thus a field or two, which were 
not great, we came to another, which had also bin 
new gotten, and there wee found where an house 
had beene, and foure or five old Plankes laied 
together, also we found a great kettle, which had 
been some Ships kettle and brought out of Europe; 
there was also an heape of sand, made like the for- 
mer, but it was newly done, wee might see how they 
had padied it with their hands, which we digged up, 
and in it we found a little old Basket full of faire 
Indian Corne of this yeare, with some sixe and thirty 
goodly ears of Corne, some yellow, and some red, 
and others mixt with blew, which was a very goodly 
sight: the Basket was round, and narrow at the top, it 
held about three or foure bushels, which was as 
much as two of us could lift up from the ground, and 
was very handsomely and cunningly made. 
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A Guide to Oriental Classics 


The New Lifetime 
Reading Plan 


Now that you have finished reading all the 
great books of the West, you might want to 
turn your attention to the rest of the world. 
There is an equally vast and equally great 
classical literature in what is known as the 
East. Few of these works make it onto the 
lists of Best Books Ever; furthermore, guides 
to this wing of the universal library are rare. 
Given our interdependence with other cul- 
tures, introductions to this literary realm are 
vital and urgent. 


For simple reading lists (sometimes the most 
enjoyable way to enter) | direct you to Robert 
Teeter’s handy website, which convenes in 
one spot all the published lists of Oriental (and 
Western) classics. For a more annotated 
guide, with proper orientation of where you 
might want to head, | would start with A Guide 
to Oriental Classics, from Columbia University 
Press. The third edition of this indispensable 
work incorporates many works only recently 
translated into English, as well as an expand- 
ed number of secondary readings and gloss- 
es. | can’t think of any major works in the four 
regions of the Islamic world, India, China, and 
Japan that are not covered here. With each 
work you get a very short description and — 
very handy! — annotated pointers to available 
translations. 


For a more contextual inclusion, | find The 
New Lifetime Reading Plan by Clifton 
Fadiman to be superb. This revised and 
expanded fourth edition of his venerable book 
now covers many more Eastern classics than 
in his previous editions. The list of Eastern 
works is still way too short, but he offers them 
with two advantages. Because his plan is 
organized chronologically, one gets a better 
sense of how an Eastern work relates to the 
West, and secondly, for each work he spends 
a few pages outlining to the reader its impor- 
tance and a summary of its content, which A 
Guide to Oriental Classics does not. You'll get 
a better perspective from his select list, but 
you'll have more of an adventure with the 
Columbia University roster. 

—KK 


Robert Teeter’s Great Books Lists 


www. interleaves.org/~rteeter/greatbks. html 


A Guide to 
Orientai Classics 
Theodore De Bary, edC 
1989, 325 pages 

$79 
Columbia University Press j 


From Outlaws of the Marsh by Shi Nai’an and 
Luo Guanzhong 


The Conference of the Birds of Farid Al-Din ‘Attar 
(ca. 1142 — ca. 1220) 


A sophisticated literary treatment, in fable form, of 
the stages of religious experience in man’s contem- 
plative journey toward union with God, by a Persian 
Sufi. 


Translation 

Darbandi, A. and D. Davis, trans. The Conference of 
the Birds. London: Penguin Classics, 1984. The best 
translation, recommended for general education. 


Journey to the West, or Monkey (Hsi Yu Chi), by 
Wu Ch’eng-en (ca. 1506 — 1581) 


A highly imaginative fictional account of the epic pil- 
grimage to India of the Buddhist monk Hsuan-tsang, 
by the sixteenth-century novelist Wu Ch’eng-en. 


Translations 

Complete 

Yu, Anthony C., trans. Journey to the West, 4 vols. 
University of Chicago Press, 1977-84. Pbk ed. A 
highly literate and graceful as well as complete and 
accurate translation. Its length may make it unsuit- 
able for general education purposes, but samples 
may be used with great profit. 


Waley, Arthur, trans. Monkey. New York: John Day, 
1944, Pbk eds., New York: Grove, Evergreen, 1958. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1961. Though much 
abridged (omits the poetry in the original) and 
containing occasional minor errors, a delightful 
translation. 


— A Guide to Oriental Classics 


The New Lifetime 


Reading Pian 

The Classic Guide to 
World Literature, Revised 
and Expanded 

Clifton Fadiman and 
John S. Major 

1998, 378 pages 

$11 

Harperperennial 


The Cloud Messenger 
and Sakuntala 
Kalidasa 

ca. 400 


Kalidasa is sometimes described as “the 
Shakespeare of India”; certainly he is universally 
regarded as the most accomplished stylist in the 
Sanskrit language in all of Indian literature. It may 
secm odd, then, that almost nothing is known about 
him.... The Cloud Messenger (Meghaduta) is a poetic 
monologue in 210 stanzas; if one were to place it 
approximately in a genre of European verse, one 
could call it a pastorale. The conceit of the poem is 
that a young nobleman in the guise of a yaksa (a 
minor nature deity) for some unspecified offense has 
been exiled to a remote mountain. He misses his 
beautiful young bride, and imagines that she is pin- 
ing for him as well at their palace in the Himalayan 
foothill city of Alaka. Seeing a passing cloud on the 
mountaintop, he asks it to float to Alaka and deliver a 
message of love and comfort to his wife. This gives 
the poet, in the voice of the young yaksa, a chance 
to describe the rivers and mountains, towns and 
cities that the cloud will pass on its way to deliver the 
message; the poem is a sort of travelogue in the 
form of a love letter. The tone of the poem, and the 
highly formal structure of the verse itself, is elevated 
and refined; the fanciful mission entrusted to the 
cloud messenger seems paradoxically all the more 
passionate for that air of elegant restraint. 


Shah Nameh 
Firdausi 
ca. 940 — 1020 


Firdausi, the pen name of a man of obscure origins 
named Abul Kasim Mansur, is generally regarded as 
the greatest poet in the history of the Persian lan- 
guage....But if we think of Firdausi as an historian, 
we find that he fits no mold that we’ve encountered 
thus far in the Plan. His history resembles neither the 
majestic sobriety of Thucydides, nor the cheerful 
credulousness of Herodotus, nor the systematic 
organization of Ssu-ma Ch’ien. More than any of 
these, Firdausi resembles Homer; he is historian as 
bard. His strength is in pure narrative; he has an 
eye for the telling detail and the illuminating anec- 
dote, and the elegance of his poetry (apparent to 
some degree even through the screen of translation) 
carries the work through occasional dry spells in 

the action. 


—The New Lifetime Reading Plan 


From Three Kingdoms by Luo Guanzhong 
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The State of the Conspiracy Nation 
By Jay Kinney 


It used to be that an interest in conspiracies (real or other- 
wise) was restricted to the rather recondite circles of conspiracy buffs 
and the minuscule milieus of the far left and right. Ordinary folks just 
took the world at face value, trusted the official version of things, and 
went about their lives. However, at some hard-to-determine point over 
the past ten or fifteen years, what was once a rarified perception that 
‘things ain’t what they seem” has spread through the general population. 
Today, a bubbling brew of cynicism and suspicion seems the cocktail of 
choice for millions. 

How did this come to be? 
The list of incremental eye-openers 
is a long one. The repeated political 
assassinations of the ‘60s and ’70s 
— invariably by “lone nuts” — 
sowed the first seeds of suspicion. 
Watergate, followed by congression- 
al hearings on Intelligence mis- 
deeds, helped water those seeds. 
The revelations of Contragate, the 
accusations of an “October 
Surprise” and of CIA involvement in 
drug dealing, all contributed their 
part. And lest we forget, the Clinton 
years saw a veritable cottage industry of conserv- 
ative conspiracy hunters looking for something — 
anything — with which to nail the president. 

And those are just the leading political 
examples. Over the same period, the public was 
titilated and troubled by waves of suspicious cat- 
tle mutilations, the crop circle phenomenon, alien 
abduction allegations, and the ritual satanic 
abuse hysteria. David Lynch's cult-favorite TV 
series, Twin Peaks, dallied with hidden terrors, 
but it took Chris Carter’s vastly popular X-Files 
to really make conspiracies a mainstream 
fascination. 

And then came 9/11. The tragedy took most everyone by sur- 
prise, but its sheer audacity and the subsequent White House focus on 
a shadowy network of terrorists — numbers and locations unknown — 
has thrust the country into high conspiracy mode. There’s now an official 
conspiracy theory promulgated by the White House, and a plethora of 
alternative conspiracy theories making the rounds. Whichever one you 
choose — and even not choosing defaults to the official one — you're 
now part of Conspiracy Nation. 

The Internet, for better or worse, has intensified the promulga- 
tion of conspiracy theories, alternate realities, and instant rumors. As 
Esther Dyson has observed, broadcast media are a matrix for propagan- 
da, while the Internet media (the Web, Usenet, and email lists) are a 


CentrExNews.com - Alternative News 

www.centrexnews.com 

Daily links to disturbing news from around the world, many of them articles at 
“legitimate” foreign newspaper sites. Also a dozen or so new daily Opinion links 
ranging from the ridiculous to the sublime. Conspiracy Vault of archived dossiers. 


Guerrilla News Network 

www.guerrillanews.com 

A relatively restrained selection of material on the War on Drugs, corporate crime, 
human rights, intelligence, and more. Roughly one new article a day. 


Real History Archives 

www.webcom.com/~ipease/index2.htm 

Excellent collection of annotated links to alternative research on recognized politi- 

cal scandals, conspiracies, and power plays. No aliens here. 
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matrix for conspiracy-mongering. With the Internet, proponents of 
unpopular or dissenting views can slap up a website, trade links with 
others of like mind, and build their own audience. It sure beats handing 
out flyers on street corners. 

Even before the Web caught on, there were email lists such 
as Brian Redman’s (yes) “Conspiracy Nation” which disseminated con- 
spiracy “news” on a daily basis to anyone who signed up. (Redman car- 
ries on with a Conspiracy Nation website at: 
www.shout.net/~bigred/cn.html.) The Usenet news group, alt.conspiracy, 
has long been a forum for everyone 
with an ax to grind or a tidbit to 
share, with hundreds of postings 
every day. But the Web, which even 
the computer illiterate can usually 
manage to access, is the premiere 
forum for keeping tabs on who 
thinks who is doing what to whom. 

What follows is my list of some 
of the more interesting, entertaining, 
or influential conspiracy sites. 
Before someone writes in to com- 
plain about their site being included 
(or not included), | should note 
two things. 

First, | am not using the term “conspiracy” 
in a pejorative sense. The daily functioning of gov- 
ernment is predicated on the use of a classifica- 
tion system of multiple levels of Top Secret, Eyes 
Only, and so on. Both organized crime and intelli- 
gence agencies operate as covertly as possibie. 
Even the leadership of top corporations, as recent 
news attests, engage in creative accounting and 
enrich themselves at the expense of shareholders 
and the public at large. What might be called con- 
spiracies abound, ripe for the plucking. 

However that doesn’t mean that every- 
thing is a conspiracy nor that all conspiracy theories are true. Some of 
the following sites offer valuable access to suppressed (or just ignored) 
information and are relatively discriminating. Others are fonts of bad 
logic and misinformation. Many are positioned somewhere in between. 
Part of the reward and challenge of accessing such sites is in learning to 
evaluate their credibility. 

Second, this list is only the tip of the iceberg. I’ve tried to pro- 
vide a wide range of sites, including many with conflicting political and 
cultural agendas. Inevitably, I’ve had to leave out more than | could 
include. However, many of these sites have vast Links listings that will 
enable you to find even more, should you so desire. 


From The Wilderness 

www.fromthewilderness.com 

Mike Ruppert has been one of the main exponents of the “Bush Knew” theory 
about 9/11. He’s also been embroiled in allegations about CIA drug-dealing. Is he 
credible? You tell me. 


Global Research 

www.globalresearch.ca 

Miche! Chossudovsky’s Centre for Research on Globalisation originally emerged 
around the time of the Kosovo conflict and the protests against globalization. Since 
9/11, the War on Terror has been its main béte noire. They've recently begun 
publishing a quarterly magazine, Global Outlook. 
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Ten Current Conspiracy Theories 


Summaries are strictly Caveat Emptor. Likelihood varies wildly. 


1. Chemtrails/Contrails 
Lingering jet trails mean someone's trying to poison us for rea- 
sons unknown. 


2. Mossad “Art Students” as Spies 

Months before 9/11, flocks of Israeli “art students,” many with 
intelligence backgrounds, were descending on US government 
office buildings, supposedly to hawk paintings. 


3. Pre-9/11 Stock Market Shenanigans 

Just before 9/11, unusually high numbers of “put options” were 
made on the stock of the very airlines whose planes were flown 
into the WTC, indicating that someone knew what was coming 
and was trying to profit from it. 


4. Dubya’s Election Coup 

Jiggered vote-counting and voter denials in Jeb Bush’s Florida, 
assisted by a slanted Supreme Court, threw the election to 
George W. 


5. Bush Sr. and the Carlyle Group 
Papa Bush’s investment group (11th largest US defense con- 
tractor) stands to make billions from War on Terror and Iraq. 


6. Bush Knew 

Dubya and his immediate circle knew 9/11 was coming and let it 
happen in order to solidify authoritarian hold on power. Variation: 
they didn’t know in advance but seized the opportunity to solidify 
authoritarian hold on power. 


7. Chandra Levy Knew Too Much 

Through her internship at the Bureau of Prisons, an FBI 
boyfriend, and Rep. Condit, Chandra learned “too much” about 
the Timothy McVeigh cover-up and was “disappeared” to keep 
her quiet. 


8. The Secret (Reptilian) Government 

Two versions: 1) Our top rulers are actually shape-shifting reptil- 
ian aliens who regard the human race as pawns, and 2) the 
government has made secret alliances with aliens, allowing 
them to harvest humans in return for advanced alien technology. 


9. AIDS Is a Plot 

AIDS is a man-made virus that either 1) got out of hand, or 2) 
was deliberately spread to reduce world overpopulation and/or 
certain demographic groups. 


10. CIA Assists Drug Dealing 
The CIA has always used drug trafficking to raise “black funding’ 
and to aid counter-guerrilla operations worldwide. 


And let’s not forget the “official” conspiracy theory: 


11. Everything Has Changed 

A shadowy network of evil terrorists and nations is coordinating 
a secret worldwide attempt to topple the US government. 
Anyone questioning this reality may themselves be subversive. 


—Jay Kinney 


Chemtrail Crimes & Cover-up 
Documented 


www.carnicom.com/conright.htm 

If you’ve been puzzied by those jet trails that seem to 
linger longer than usual and often appear in parallel for- 
mation, this is the site for you. Many photos, so it takes a 
while to load. 


Contrails or Trails-CON? 
www.geocities.com/unclejayjay/ 

On the other hand, here’s a site providing criticism of the 
chemtrail/contrail uproar that you might want to check out 
after viewing the previous site. 


Consortium News 

www.geocities.com/unciejayjay/ 

Are investigative journalism and conspiracy research two 
names for the same thing? Robert Parry’s Consortium for 
independent Journalism has one of the better records for 
keeping its feet on the ground while digging into a wide 
range of conspiracies and covert ops. 


Peter Dale Scott: Poetry 

and Political Writings 

http://socrates. berkeley.edu/~pdscott/index.htmi 

For decades, UC Berkeley Prof. Scott has been a sane 
and informed voice in the conspiracy research milieu, 
be it on JFK, intelligence abuses, the Drug War, or now 
the War on Terror. Articles and book excerpts can be 
found here. 


The Spectrum Internet Web Site 
www.spectrumnews10.com 

This is the website of a print magazine that, in turn, pri- 
marily derives its material from the Web. Spectrum 
bear-hugs all conspiracies to its bosom with a touching 
sincerity. Decent articles on the Bill of Rights rub shoul- 
ders with channeled messages from aliens. PDFs of 
sample issues are at the site. 


The Sierra Times 

www.sierratimes.com 

Pro-gun, anti-New World Order, and very suspicious of 
Dubya’s intentions, this site bills itself as being for “real 
Americans.” A rural cracker-barre! metaphor abounds: 
its discussion forum is The Sagebrush Saloon, “Where 
Ranchheads Sound Off.” 


Online Journal 

www.onlinejournal.com 

Generally decent “independent journalism” with a strong 
anti-Bush slant, which means they'll probably hate 
being called a conspiracy site. Articles from here show 
up at many other sites. 


What Really Happened 
www.whatreallyhappened.com 

Although it existed for several years prior to 9/11, this 
site garnered much traffic in the months after that 
tragedy, with its extensive coverage of open questions, 
inconsistencies, and rumors. Numerous daily links and 
feisty commentary. 
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Deep Black Lies 

www.deepblacklies.co.uk/ 

Researcher David Guyatt delves into the inner 
doings of world banking, money laundering, 

and intelligence. The laundering material is especial- 
ly riveting. 


New Dawn Magazine 
www.newdawnmagazine.com 

The on-line version of a bimonthly Australian maga- 
zine dedicated to challenging consensus reality. 
Conspiracies are a given — political, spiritual, and 
historical. A bit scattershot, but provocative. 


Al Martin Raw: 


Criminal Govt Conspiracy 
www.almartinraw.com/index.htmi 

Al Martin, former Naval Intelligence operative, accus- 
es Bush and Clinton of drug dealing and plenty 
more. Martin is a ubiquitous presence at conspiracy 
sites and is either alarming or alarmist, depending on 
your take. 


Jeff Rense Program 

www.rense.com/ 

Jeff Rense broadcasts interviews and conspiracy 
reports via his Internet radio show for three hours 
every night of the week and claims over 7 miilion hits 
a month. His site archives these shows and also pro- 
vides innumerable daily news articles on how the 
world is going to heil in a handbasket. A much 
linked-to site. 


Digital National Security Archive 
Online, Home Page 
www.deepblacklies.co.uk/main_page.htm 

Online archive of 40,000 declassified government 
documents on foreign policy, including all the presi- 
dential directives on national security from Truman 
through Clinton. There’s plenty here to enable you to 
roll out your own conspiracy theories. 


The Col. L. Fletcher Prouty 


Reference Site 

www.prouty.org 

Prouty, who died in 2000, was Pentagon liaison with 
the CIA on “special ops” for eight years prior to 
JFK’s death. Advisor to Jim Garrison and Oliver 
Stone, Prouty was an outspoken critic of the CIA and 
the Warren Commission. This site archives much of 
his writing. 


Crank Dot Net 


www.crank.net 

Okay, so it’s not a conspiracy site, per se. It’s a site 
dedicated to “cranks, crackpots, kooks, and loons on 
the Web.” However, its annotated listing of conspira- 
cy sites is second to none and seriously mind-bog- 
gling, as are its many other lists. 
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Slack 


| am reminded of a famous magazine editor's 
remark that creativity in his business demand- 
ed “wastage.” Here’s a welcome assault on 
the misguided notion of efficiency, pressure, 
and overtime in the workplace. Great man- 
agers incorporate “slack” — an incredibly 
potent stance that yields more resources than 
it uses. More slack, better business. Down 
with efficiency. 

—KK 


Slack 

Getting Past Burnout, 
Busywork, and the 
Myth of Total Efficiency 
Tom DeMarco 

2001, 226 pages 

$23 

Broadway Books 


The best predictor of how much work a knowledge 
worker will accomplish is not the hours that he or 
she spends, but the days. The twelve-hour days 
don’t accomplish any more than the eight-hour days. 
Overtime is a wash. 


Since companies don’t typically pay knowledge 
workers for overtime, any net advantage gained by 
extraction of overtime would be a cost-free benefit. 
That violates the ages-old adage that there ain't 

no such thing as a free lunch. And sure enough, 
there ain't. 

The Legacy of the nineties has been a dangerous 
corporate delusion; the idea that organizations are 
effective only to the extent that all their workers are 
totally and eternally busy. Anyone who's not over- 
worked (sweating, staying late, racing from one task 
to the next, working Saturdays, unable to squeeze 
time for even the briefest meeting till two weeks after 
next) is looked on with suspicion. People with a little 
idle time on their hands may not even be safe. 

But now into this happy scenario drop a consultant 
with a charter to reduce cost, the “corporate restruc- 
turing agent.” Whoa, he says, what's this? A secre- 
tary? And what's she up to this very minute? He 
parks himself beside Sylvia's desk with his trusty 
stopwatch in hand. To no one’s surprise, he finds 
that Sylvia is really only busy 43 percent of the time. 
The rest of the time she is...available. She’s avail- 
able to do stuff that you or your people find you need 
to have done. That's part of what’s so great about 
Syivia: When something comes up, she can usually 
get cracking on it right away. 


A look of triumph now comes over the consultant's 
face. If Sylvia is only busy 43 percent of the time, 57 
percent of her cost is potentially savable. Why, all 
we have to do is dump Sylvia into a “pool” and allo- 
cate 43 percent of her time to you and the rest to 
other people. Or have you share her with some other 
manager who needs only 57 percent of a full person. 
Or even get rid of Sylvia entirely and hire a temp for 
that 43 percent of the time that you really need 
someone. (You can be sure that the consultant will 
be checking back later to find out if you really need 
that much help.) 


What an improvement. Syivia’s gone or gone 57 per- 
cent of the time, and 57 percent of what she was 
costing the organization goes directly down to the 
bottom line. Wow. In place of a person who was idle 
57 percent of the time, we now have someone who 
is busy 100 percent of the time. Talk about efficiency! 


The problem of course, is that the now-slackless 
secretary or portion thereof is simply not as respon- 
sive as Sylvia was. This highly efficient person 
doesn’t get cracking right away on anything new 
that comes up, because this highly efficient person 
is too busy. 


Managers who inspire extraordinary loyalty from 
their people tend to be highly charismatic, humorous, 
good-looking, and tall. So, by all means, strive to 

be those things. If you don’t feel able to improve any 
of those factors very much, you might consider hold- 
ing on to your people by designing a little slack into 
their lives. 

Sprinting. There is a useful distinction to make here 
between infrequent short bursts of overtime — what | 
call sprinting — and extended overtime. Sprinting can 
make perfectly good sense in the right circum- 
stances. Imagine yourself encouraging everyone to 
come in for a gargantuan workathon weekend to 
bring a project to completion for delivery Monday 
morning. You all stay up through the night, or catch 
catnaps on the carpet or on the sofa in the big 
boss's office. You keep each other going, check each 
other’s work (after all, people do get tired), and keep 
everybody’s spirits up. You guzzle coffee. You share 
order-in pizza or sandwiches from the all-night deli or 
you slip our for noodles at the Chinese place that 
keeps late hours. Most of all, you succeed on 
Monday morning, and when the crazy weekend is 
over, you go back to normal hours. 


This is the stuff of which corporate legends are 
made. When you've all been through it together, and 
shared an important success, there is something 
profoundly changed about the culture of the organi- 
zation. The energy is still there after the workathon 
weekend is long past. 


The manager who makes effective use of the occa- 
sional sprint is a hero. He/She needs impeccable 
timing, a flawless sense of what can and can't be 
accomplished over a short period (there is no benefit 
if the delivery doesn’t take place on Monday or if it 
gets rejected), and enough raw leadership talent to 
pull the whole affair together. Finally, such a manag- 
er also needs to have a huge reserve of trust to dip 
into, the clear sense shared by all that the call for 
extraordinary effort is truly extraordinary, not likely to 
be wasted and not likely to become a regular fixture. 


12 months 


Time to Complete 


0 Pressure 


In Region |, workers are responding to increased pressure by trimming any 
remaining waste, by concentrating on the critical path, and by staying late. 
In Region li, workers are getting tired, feeling pressure from home, and 
starting to put in a little “undertime” (taking the kid to the dentist during 
work hours, since the company owes them so much time anyway). 

In Region Ill, workers are polishing up their resumes and beginning to look 
for work elsewhere. 

“What would you do,” | asked him, “if overtime were 
forbidden and you still had to make the schedule?” 
“Well, I'll tell you one thing,” he answered promptly, 
“we'd sure have to do something about all these 
meetings.” | paused for a moment, hoping that the 
words that had come so readily out of his mouth 
would make their way back in through an ear. But 
no. He couldn't hear what he'd just said. He missed 
it entirely. 
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The Future of Ideas 


This is the book recommended to me most 
often in the past year. It is very important 
because Lessig articulates the central reason 
the Web has succeeded — its root as a com- 
mons — and proceeds to dissect the problems 
threatening this commons, and to suggest 
remedies and laws that would protect and 
nourish it. It is brilliant work, long overdue. 
—KK 


The Future 


of Ideas 

The Fate of the 
Commons in 

a Connected World 
Lawrence Lessig 
2001, 352 pages 
$30 

Random House 


— 


As | will argue, in the 

digital world, all the 

stuff protected by copy- 

right law is in one sense the same: It all depends 
fundamentally upon a rich and diverse public 
domain. Free content, in other words, is crucial to 
building and supporting new content. The free con- 
tent among the “wired” is just a particular example of 
a more general point. 


This is a hard fact for lawyers to understand (protect- 
ed as they are by exclusionary rules such as the bar 
exam), but most of production in our society occurs 
without any guarantee of government protection. 
Starbucks didn’t get a government monopoly before 
it risked a great deal of capital to open coffee shops 
around the worid. All it was assured was that people 
would have to pay for the coffee they sold; the idea 
of a high-quality coffee shop was free for others to 
take. Similarly, chip fabricators around the worid 
invest billions in chip production plants, with no 
assurance from the government that another com- 
petitor won't open a competing plant right next door. 

Commons may be rare. They may evoke tragedies. 
They may be hard to sustain. And at times, they 
certainly may interfere with the efficient use of impor- 
tant resources. 


But commons also produce something of value. 
They are a resource for decentralized innovation. 
They create the opportunity for individuals to draw 
upon resources without connections, permission, or 
access granted by others. They are environments 
that commit themselves to being open. Individuals 
and corporations draw upon the value created by 
this openness. They transform that value into other 
value, which they then consume privately. 

Contrast this with computer networks. The most 
striking feature of the early history of the Internet is 
the repeated assertion by those at its founding that 
they simply didn’t know what the network would be 
used for. Here they were building this large-scale 
computer network, with a large number of resources 
devoted to it, but none of them had a clear idea of 
the uses to which this network would be put. Many in 
the 1980s believed the Internet would be a fair sub- 
stitute for telephones (they of course were wrong); 
nene had any idea of the potential for many-to-many 
publishing that the World Wide Web would produce. 


Where we have little understanding about how a 
resource will be used, we have more reason to keep 
that resource in the commons. 


To the extent you view Napster as nothing more than 
a device for facilitating the theft of content, there is 
littie usefulness in the new mode of distribution. But 
the extraordinary feature of Napster was not so 
much the ability to steal content as it is the range of 
content that Napster makes available. The important 
fact is not that a user can get Madonna’s latest 
songs for free; it is that one can find a recording of 
new Orleans jazz drummer Jason Marsalis’s band 
playing “There’s a Thing Called Rhythm.” 


But in light of the emerging technologies for sharing, 
even the spectrum sold as property would be subject 
to an important qualification: Other users would be 
free to “share” that spectrum if they followed a “listen 
first’ protocol — the technology wouid listen to see 
whether a certain chunk of the spectrum were being 
used at a particular time, and if it weren't, it would be 
free for the taking. 


| recognize that idea is jarring — that “my property” 
would be free for the taking just because | was not 
using it. But do you recognize why the idea is jar- 
ring? The assumption that fuels the dissonance 
about property “free for the taking” is that the taken 


property is exhaustible. | may not be using my car at 
the moment, but that doesn’t mean you should have 
the right to take it since your use of my care will, to 
some degree, deplete the property | have. Cars are 
exhaustible resources. Spectrum is not. When | use 
a bit of spectrum at a particular moment in time, that 
spectrum is just as good after |’m finished as it was 
before. My use in no way exhausts the resource. 
And more important, when spectrum is not used, its 
value as a resource is not saved. Unused spectrum, 
like an empty seat on an airplane, is a resource that 
is lost forever. 


And pollution is precisely the way we should think 
about old uses of spectrum: large and stupid towers 
billow overly powerful broadcasts into the ether, mak- 
ing it impossible for smaller, quieter, more efficient 
uses of spectrum to flourish. Why should these 
smokestack technologies get protection, when the 
steel mills did not? Why not force them to improve 
their technology — to reduce the pollution they spew 
forth into the ether — so that others could innovate in 
yet unimagined ways? 


Redesigning Humans 


| can’t think of a scarier prospect than humans 
redesigning humans. The taboo against this 
seems entirely sane. But here comes Greg 
Stock making a sound case for why tinkering 
with the genetic design of humans is a good 
idea. | see two scenarios ahead. One is that 
we'll blast through the current objections just 
as we have overtaken almost all the previous 
ethical objections to test-tube babies and 
transgenetic organ transplants. The other is 
that a coming battle over whether anyone 
should be allowed to modify their descendants 
will be so deeply divisive that it will make the 
abortion wars look like a kindergarten squab- 
ble. Whatever way the wind blows, you 
should read this book. You may even change 
your mind. 

—KK 


Redesigning Humans 
Our Inevitable Genetic Future 
Gregory Stock 

2002, 275 pages 

$24 


Houghton Mifflin 


In a sense, germline manipulation is biology’s bid 
to keep pace with the rapid evolution of computer 
technology. 


The degree of people’s openness to somatic therapy 
is clear from Michael Blaese’s gene-therapy trials 

on Amish and Mennonite children with Crigler-Najjar 
syndrome, a potentially fatal disease in which the 
liver enzyme that breaks down bilirubin, a product 

of red-biood-cell cycling, is missing. No group is 
more cautious than the Amish about embracing 

new technologies, but though they may shun televi- 
sion and use horses and buggies, they are welcom- 
ing the possibilities of gene therapy. In 1991, a 

team of Amish carpenters even gathered to build 

Dr. Blaese’s Clinic for Special Children. 

Adding a new chromosome pair (number 47 and 48) 
to our genome would open up new possibilities for 
human genetic manipulation. The advantages of 
putting a new genetic module on a well-character- 
ized artificial chromosome instead of trying to modify 


the genes on one of our present 46 chromosomes 
are immense. Not only could geneticists add much 
larger amounts of genetic material, which would 
mean far better gene regulation, they could more 
easily test to ensure that the genes were placed 
properly and functioning correctly. 

Delivering gene modules using synthetic chromo- 
somes would be the safest and least intrusive way to 
substantially modify our genetics. By not alerting a 
single one of the billion bases on our existing chro- 
mosomes, geneticists would minimize the chance of 
inadvertently stepping on the many yet unappreciat- 
ed interactions within our genome. Given the limits of 
our knowledge, however, we would be wise to 
design any insertion sites to include a mechanism for 
selectively switching off the expression (that is, the 
activity) of the genetic module placed there. An injec- 
tion could provide the chemical signal that would trig- 
ger the shut-off. 


Auxiliary chromosomes for human use are bound to 
gradually pick up other design features, bells, and 
whistles that offer new potentials and protections. 
For example, once geneticists can build modules 
that do more than mimic gene combinations already 
found in the human population, parents may want to 
keep the new modules inactive until the recipient is 
old enough to decide whether to use them. Such 
gatekeeping makes no sense for genes expressed in 
fetal development or childhood, but genetic con- 
structs that retard the onset of aging or protect us 
from adult cancers might come into play later in life. 
Such preinstalled midlife interventions might offer an 
individual the future options of activating otherwise 
impracticable gene therapies that precisely target 
various ills. 
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Oblique Strategies 


How to get unstuck. Pick a card at random 
and either do what it says or let it lead you to 
another idea. It's amazingly effective. This 
handsomely boxed stack of 105 cards was 
created by the lateral genius Brian Eno to get 
musicians unstuck in the studio. | use it in any 
design situation to think different. | find it more 
productive than throwing the I-Ching. This fifth 
edition will pop your rut. 

—KK 


Oblique Strategies 
$45 


Make check payable to 

Opal Ltd. Oblique Strategies Offer 
Box 31500 

London W11 3FB, UK 
www.rtge.net/ObliqueStrategies 


WW | American soldier with a papier-maché head on a stick, 
used to draw the enemy's fire. 


False Colors 
Art, Design and Modern Camouflage 


An exhilarating kaleidoscope of artists fooling 
around, making visual puns, tricking society, 
and conjuring up novel solutions — all tucked 
into the margins of this astonishing untold his- 
tory of military camouflage. | had no idea that 
both Picasso and Matisse assisted their 
navies in designing new camouflage patterns. 
This collection of visual wit is really a how- 
to-employ-an-artist 
handbook. 

—KK 


False Colors 

Art, Design and Modern 
Camouflage 

Roy R. Behrens 

2002, 223 pages 

$28 postage paid 
Bobolink Books 
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Look closely at the most embarrassing 
details and amplify them 


Voice nagging suspicions 


Destroy 
* nothing 
« the most important thing 


Ask people to work against their better 
judgement 


Humanise something free of error 


Give the game away 


Who should be doing this job? 
How would they do it? 


“Oh God, as if we didn’t have enough trouble! They 
sent us artists!” — American Army Officer, WW | 
“Salle and her boyfriend, who is a surrealist, staged 
a weird performance in Hyde Park (in June 1939, at 
the outset of World War Il), reading bits out of Alice 
in Wonderland and the telephone directory, but the 
police thought it was some sort of code and took it 
all down.” — Joan Wyndham, Lessons: A Wartime 
Diary, p. 79. 


Water 


“There is only one difference between a madman 
and me. | am not mad.” — Salvador Dali 
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Art & Fear 


Observations on the Perils 
(and Rewards) of Artmaking 


Astoundingly brilliant (and blessedly short). 

Easily the keenest insight into making art that 

I’ve ever read. One continuous aahhaaa. 
—KK 


Art & Fear 

Observations on the Perils 

(and Rewards) of Artmaking 

David Bayles & Ted Orland 

2001, 122 pages 

$13 

The Image Continuum Press, Eugene OR 

The authors recommend buying from Amazon.com 


This book is about making art. Ordinary art. Ordinary 
art means something like: all art not made by 
Mozart. After all, art is rarely made by Mozart-like 
people — essentially (statistically speaking) there 
aren't any people like that. But while geniuses may 
get made once-a-century or so, good art gets made 
all the time. Making art is a common and intimately 
human activity, filled with all the perils (and rewards) 
that accompany any worthwhile effort. The difficulties 
artmakers face are not remote and heroic, but uni- 
versal and familiar. 

Art is made by ordinary people. Creatures having 
only virtues can hardly be imagined making art. It’s 
difficult to picture the Virgin Mary painting land- 
scapes. Or Batman throwing pots. The flawless crea- 
ture wouldn't need to make art. 

Making art and viewing art are different at their core. 
The sane human being is satisfied that the best 
he/she can do at any given moment is the best 
he/she can do at any given moment. That belief, if 
widely embraced, would make this book unneces- 
sary, false, or both. Such sanity is, unfortunately, 
rare. Making art provides uncomfortably accurate 
feedback about the gap that inevitably exists 
between what you intended to do, and what you did. 
in fact, if artmaking did not tell you (the maker) so 
enormously much about yourself, then making art 
that matters to you would be impossible. To all view- 
ers but yourself, what matters is the product; the fin- 
ished artwork. To you, and you alone, what matters 
is the process: the experience of shaping that art- 
work. The viewers’ concerns are not your concerns 
(although it’s dangerously easy to adopt their atti- 
tudes.) Their job is whatever it is: to be moved by 
art, to be entertained by it, to make a killing off it, 
whatever. Your job is to learn to work on your work. 
The function of the overwhelming majority of your 
artwork is simply to teach you how to make the small 
fraction of your artwork that soars. One of the basic 
and difficult lessons every artist must learn is that 
even the failed pieces are essential. 

Artmaking has been around longer than the art 
establishment. Through most of history, the people 
who made art never thought of themselves as mak- 
ing art. In fact it’s quite presumable that art was 
being made long before the rise of consciousness, 
long before the pronoun “I” was ever employed. The 
painters of caves, quite apart from not thinking of 
themselves as artists, probably never thought of 
themselves at all. What this suggests, among other 
things, is that the current view equating art with “self- 
expression” reveals more a contemporary bias in our 
thinking than an underlying trait of the medium. Even 
the separation of art from craft is largely a post- 
Renaissance concept, and more recent still is the 
notion that art transcends what you do, and repre- 


sents what you are. 


In the past few centuries Western art has moved 
from unsigned tableaus of orthodox religious scenes 
to one-person displays of personal cosmologies. 
“Artist” has gradually become a form of identity 
which (as every artist knows) often carries with it as 
many drawbacks as benefits. Consider that if artist 
equals self, then when (inevitably) you make flawed 
art, you are a flawed person, and when (worse yet) 
you make no art, you are no person at all! It seems 
far healthier to sidestep that vicious spiral by accept- 
ing many paths to successful artmaking — from reclu- 
sive to flamboyant, intuitive to intellectual, folk art to 
fine art. One of those paths is yours. 


Those who would make art might begin by reflecting 
on the fate of those who preceded them: most who 
began, quit. To survive as an artist requires con- 
fronting these troubles. Basically, those who continue 
to make art are those who have learned how to 
continue — or more precisely, have learned how to 
not quit. 


The truth is that the piece of art which seems so pro- 
foundly right in its finished state may earlier have 
been only inches or seconds away from total col- 
lapse. Art is like beginning a sentence before you 
know its ending. The risks are obvious; you may 
never get to the end of the sentence at all — or hav- 
ing gotten there, you may not have said anything. 
This is probably not a good idea in public speaking, 
but it’s an excellent idea in making art. 


Talent, in common parlance, is “what comes easily.” 
So sooner or later, inevitably, you reach a point 
where the work doesn’t come easily, and — Ahal, it’s 
just as you feared! Wrong. By definition, whatever 
you have is exactly what you need to produce your 
best work. There is probably no clearer waste of psy- 
chic energy than worrying about how much talent 
you have — and probably no worry is more common. 
This is true even among artists of considerable 
accomplishment. 


A brief digression in which the authors attempt to 
answer (or deflect) an objection: 

Q: Aren’t you ignoring the fact that people differ radi- 
cally in their abilities? 

A: No. 

Q: But if people differ, and each of them were to 
make their best work, would not the more gifted 
make better work, and the less gifted, less? 

A: Yes. And wouldn't that be a nice planet to live on? 
The ceramics teacher announced on opening day 
that he was dividing the class into two groups. Ail 
those on the left side of the studio, he said, would be 
graded solely on the quantity of work they produced, 
all those on the right solely on its quality. His proce- 
dure was simple: on the final day of class he would 
bring in his bathroom scales and weigh the work of 
the “quantity” group: fifty pound of pots rated an “A”, 
forty pounds a “B”, and so on. Those being graded 
on “quality”, however, needed to produce only one 
pot — albeit a perfect one — to get an “A”. Well, came 


Sculpey 


Artists know about this stuff. It’s flexible poly- 
mer clay that hardens into rigid plastic after a 
spell in your kitchen oven. Bright steadfast 
colors. Or you can paint, drill, and polish it. 
Great for making toys, models, small sculp- 
tures, modern jewelry, and weird stuff — any- 
thing that demands a colored plastic look. 
SuperSculpey is a translucent beige-colored 
(skin like) variety sold in bulk that dollmakers 
and hollywood special effects swear by. Most 
good art suppliers will stock it. 


Sculpey 
Manufactured by 
Polyform Products 
www.sculpey.com 
$10 for 1.75 Ibs. 
Flax Arts 
888/352-9278 


Lifelike doll by 
Prue Miller. 


Figurine by 
Jenny Fields. 


grading time and a curious fact emerged: the works 
of highest quality were all produced by the group 
being graded for quantity. It seems that while the 
“quantity” group was busily churning out piles of 
work — and learning from their mistakes — the “quali- 
ty” group had sat theorizing about perfection, and in 
the end had little more to show for their efforts than 
grandiose theories and a pile of dead clay. 

Art is human; error is human; ergo, art is error. 
Inevitably, your work (like, uh, the preceding syilo- 
gism) will be flawed. 

What you need to know about the next piece is con- 
tained in the last piece. 

Filmmaker Lou Stouten tells the painfully unapoc- 
ryphal story about hand-carrying his first film (pro- 
duced while he was still a student) to the famed 
teacher and film theorist Slavko Vorkapitch. The 
teacher watched the entire film in silence, and as the 
viewing ended rose and left the room without uttering 
a word. Stouten, more than a bit shaken, ran out 
after him and asked, “But what did you think of my 
film?” Replied Vorkapitch, “What film?” 


The lesson here is simply that courting approval, 
even that of peers, puts a dangerous amount of 
power in the hands of the audience. Worse yet, the 
audience is seldom in a position to grant (or with- 
hold) approval on the one issue that really counts — 
namely, whether or not you’re making progress in 
your work. They’re in a good position to comment 
on how they’re moved (or challenged or entertained) 
by the finished product, but have little knowledge 
or interest in your process. Audience comes later. 
The only pure communication is between you and 
your work. 
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Fruits 


Antifashion snatched off Tokyo’s 
streets. Pages and pages of exu- 
berant color and wild forehead- 
slapping design. Clothes made at 
home, altered from the store 
(called “kustom”), or piled on 
without regard to previous styles. 
You get the ugly and the brilliant. 
There’s little text, just full-page 
snapshots of real kids with other- 
wordly outfits unfettered by nor- 
malcy. This is one of our favorite 
books at my house. We open it 
up every month or so, giggle, and 
feel inspired to loosen up a bit. 
Blue, yellow, and pink? Why not, 
color is free. This is what clothes 
could be, or ought to be. 


—KK 
Fruits 
Shoichi Aoki 
2001, about 200 pages 
$30 


Phaidon Press Inc. 

7195 Grayson Road 

Harrisburg, PA 17111 
877/742-4366, www.phaidon.com 
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Tie-Dye! 


Hippies got one thing right: Tie-dye clothes 
make people happy. As a group project, for 
family reunions, or summer camp, a massive 
tie-dye happening is a real blast. The process 
of dyeing is simple enough for toddlers to do, 
yet potentially sophisticated enough that a real 
adult artist can be challenged. For general 
instructions and for examples of patterns to 
tie, | found this guide, though simple, to be 
useful to most dyers. 
—KK 


Tie-Dye! 

Virginia Gleser 

1999, 95 pages 

$13 

Book Publishing Company 
PO Box 99 

Summertown, TN 38483 
800/695-2241, 931/964-3571, 
www.thefarm.org/businesses/bpc.htmi 


Procion Dyes 


Grocery store dyes are hot-water dyes. The 
secret to spectacular tie-die (and batik) is cold 
water Procion Dyes. These come in scores of 
brilliant colors, and can be found in larger art 
supply stores. To start with you'll only need 
the smallest size they sell, an ounce or two of 
dry powder, plenty for maybe a hundred 
Shirts. Dissolve the powder in clean empty 
squirt bottles and you are ready to go, after 
you soak the designated clothes in Arm and 
Hammer Washing Soda (sodium carbonate, 
for a fixative). In our experience you'll want to 
maximize the concentration of the liquid colors 
to keep the end result brilliant. 

—KK 


Procion Dyes, 2 oz, $4 each 
Plus lots of other tie-dye supplies, including biank 
clothes from www.dh trading.com, 800/542-5227 
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Stuntology 


Pranks you can use. Stupid tricks, dumb 
gags, and funny routines. Liberate your inner 


12-year-old. 
—KK 


Stuntology 
Sam Bartlett. 
2002, 122 pages 
$12 


Tall Order Press 
PO Box 504, Bloomington, IN 
www.tallorder.com 
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MORE TRUE FILMS 


...Continuing our effort to review memorable and worthy nonfictional films. Everything here is a documentary, educational, or informational — in other 
words, true. Have you seen one we missed? One constraint: we only list those films that are easily available at consumer prices. Sadly, the indie film 
industry has an old-timey and misguided habit of pricing documentaries at outrageous rental and purchase prices. That makes unpublicized films even 
harder to see. It’s as if filmmakers devised a strategy to prevent as many people as possible from seeing their films. The films listed here (and in WE 


Winter 2000) counter that policy. Unless noted, all are available from Amazon and other online distributors. Prices below are Amazon's. —KK 

9/11 time, and most people can't believe it comes 
2002, 120 min The Farm from one human mouth. Our hero, Paul Pena, 
By Gedeon and Life Inside Angola Prison not only learns to do it by reinventing it sitting 
Jules Naudet and 1998, 100 min in his home. He also learns Tuvan language 
James Hanlon By Jonathan Stack by translating English to Russian to Tuvan in 
$20 os Liz Garbus Braille! He then winds up getting invited to 


in the summer of 2001, 
French filmmakers Gedeon and Jules Naudet 
began working on a profile of a rookie fire- 
fighter in New York City. They spent hundreds 
of hours filming an energetic probie named 
Tony Benetatos at a firehouse in lower 
Manhattan. It all was pretty standard, snoozy 
stuff: cooking meals, cleaning trucks, aligning 
boots. Then came September 11, when the 
company received a call to investigate a gas 
leak near the World Trade Center. Jules went 
on the call, heard a roar from above, snapped 
his camera skyward, and filmed the first plane 
striking Tower One. What follows is two hours 
of pandemonium, as the firefighters race to 
the scene, establish a command center and 
then watch all hell break loose. The most chill- 
ing part of the extraordinary 9/11 is how it cap- 
tures the human element of a tragedy that is 
still unimaginable in its scope. Particularly 
eerie is the firefighters’ slow realization that 
this is one blaze they won't put out. That’s set 
against the steady and unnerving background 
sound of the bodies of tower jumpers smash- 
ing through the ground-floor atrium. Observes 
one firefighter: “How bad must it have been up 
there if the better option was to jump?” 
—James Daly 


The Cruise 
1998, 76 min 

By Bennett Miller 
$38 


An unforgettable portrait of a truly original 
human being who happens to give tours of 
New York City on a double-decker bus. The 
hero, Timmy “Speed,” is either mentally ill or 
one of the most profound living poets. Or 
both. You can’t tell. For sure, here is someone 
who “thinks different.” By the end you get to 
see cities, society, the whole world in his off- 
beat, zany way, and it’s a real kicker. The tour 
is worth repeating several times. 

—KK 


A straight-on view of the legendary lifers’ 
prison on an old slave plantation in Louisiana, 
where few leave alive. It’s more honest than 
the TV fictional show OZ in that here some lif- 
ers find truth and happiness inside. Depicts 
the hell inside (I'll be good, | promise) and of 
course stirs up outrage (expected) but what ! 
find worth recommending is the inspiration it 
plants as you see humans blossom in the 
most inhumane place. 

—KK 


The Filth and 
the Fury 

2000, 108 min 

By Julien Temple 
$15 VHS 

$22 DVD 


Julien Temple’s surprisingly smart look at both 
the Sex Pistols and the birth of British punk. 
Using archival footage and contemporary 
interviews with the surviving band members, 
what emerges is less about the Pistols them- 
selves than about one of those unique 
moments when you can feel pop culture shift 
under your feet. A surprise is the depth of feel- 
ing that comes out when John Lydon (Johnny 
Rotten) talks about Sid Vicious’s death. 


—Richard Kadrey 
Genghis Blues 
1999, 88 min 
By Roko Belic 
$25 VHS 
$27 DVD 
What a wonderful adven- 


ture. A blind Cape 
Verdean-American blues 
singer hears some 
strange music on a shortwave radio, and 
tracks it down as Tuvan throatsinging. It 
sounds like a whistle and a groan at the same 


perform in the first Tuvan throatsinging contest 
since such contests were allowed after the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. (Tuva, near 
Mongolia, is now a small autonomous republic 
within the Russian Federation.) The film starts 
here as it follows this blind man into the heart 
of Mongolia to try to win a horse by groaning 
two notes at once while singing the Tuvan 
national anthem. It’s a wild and strange trip. 
—KK 


THE ROLLING STONES 


Gimme Shelter 

1970, 91 min 

Directed by David Maysles, 
Albert Maysies, Charlotte 
Zwerin 

$30 VHS 

$36 DVD 


Makes the list simply because it’s the best 
filmed documentary of the Stones at their 
bluesiest and balisiest. When they truly were 
The Greatest Rock and Roll Band in the 
World. The film zips into another realm, 
though, when the filmmakers follow the 
Stones to the terrible and tragic free concert 
at Altamont Speedway in December 1969, 
where Hell’s Angels whack concertgoers with 
pool cues, and a man is stabbed to death. 
Only four months earlier, Woodstock defined 
the Love Generation; now it lay in ruins on a 
windy racetrack outside San Francisco. A 
vivid, scary and tense work. 

-—JD 


Heavy Metal 
Parking Lot 
1986, 15 min 
Directed by Jeff 
Krulik and 

John Heyn 

$15 VHS 


On the evening of May 31,1986 a pair of 
aspiring documentary filmmakers took their 
video equipment to the Capital Center arena 
outside Washington, DC, and filmed 
teenagers arriving for a concert by the British 
heavy metal thudmasters Judas Priest. Jeff 
Krulik and John Heyn scooped up a pure slab 
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of teenage wasteland by simply asking dumb 
questions (“Does anybody here do air guitar”) 
and recording as increasingly sauced teens 
wheeled around in their orange cars and got 
“ready to rawk!” Like Jane Goodall peeking 
through the leaves at the chimps, the filmmak- 
ers captured an amazing anthropological 
Slice of life, complete with bad hair, bad teeth, 
bare chests, and semi-articulate babbling. 
Heavy Metal Parking Lot is a short work, 
only fifteen minutes long, but it’s an ingenious 
masterpiece. 

—JD 


Incident at Oglala 
1992 

Directed by Michael Apted 
$20 VHS 

$23 DVD 


An engrossing legal and societal drama based 
on a court case involving American Indian 
activist Leonard Peltier, convicted for allegedly 
killing two FBI agents and another Native 
American in a shoot-out on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota in June 1975. 
The film gives us a vivid picture of the desper- 
ately poor Indian reservations of South 
Dakota, where ramshackle houses prevail, 
unemployment rates soar, and the landscape 
can reveal a magnificent vista in one direction 
or an unconscious drunk in another. Incident 
at Oglala pulls apart court testimony, high- 
lights discrepancies, and reveals that a century 
aiter the massacre at Wounded Knee, Native 
Americans are still often treated like bad dogs. 
-—JD 


The Kestrel’s Eye 
(Failkens 6ga) 

1999, 89 min 

By Mikael Kristersson 
$30 VHS 


Nature photography 
doesn't come much purer. 
Filmed over several years 
from and in a church tower 
in Norway, this unadorned film of hawk life, 
from birth to death, is seen from the bird’s-eye 
view, with no human narration. Extreme film- 
making, extreme birdness. 

—KK 


Koyaanisqatsi 

1983, 87 min 

Directed by Godfrey Reggio 
$15 DVD 


The title is a Hopi indian 
word meaning “life out of 


balance.” Created between 1975 and 1982, 
the narrative-free documentary is a strange 
and beautiful visual feast featuring hypnotic 
images illustrating civilization’s impact on 
Earth. With its haunting score by Philip Glass 
and stunning cinematography, Koyaanisqatsi 
takes the viewer on a wild flight from the tran- 
quil deserts of the United States, through ver- 
dant planes and forests to cacophonous urban 
areas. The pace accelerates as the music and 
images show how modern life corrodes both 
planet and soul. 

-—JD 


Lessons of 
Darkness 
(Lektionen in 
Finsternis) 

1992, 50 min 

by Werner Herzog 
$27 DVD 


At the end of the Gulf War (no, the other one, 
back in the early 90s) German director and 
mad documentarian Werner Herzog went to 
Kuwait, to record the spectacularly burning oil 
fields, the families of torture victims and the 
weapons of war themselves. In the film, we 
enter from high above, and spend a good part 
of the film there, like God looking down and 
wondering why part of the world suddenly 
looks like Bosch’s image of hell. 

—RK 


Mein Krieg 

English subtitles 

1991, 90 minutes 

By Harriet Eder & Thomas 
Kufus 

$20 VHS 

available in DVD 


Home movies shot by six different Nazi youth 
as they marched toward the Russian front as 
German soldiers in World War Il, some of it in 
color. They narrate the footage later as older 
men. What you get is the everyday details of 
their life then, and how they saw the world, 
what they found important, or new, and what 
they were thinking. It smells true. 


—KK 
The Natural History 
of the Chicken 
2000, 60 min 
By Mark Lewis 
$17 
An offbeat look at chickens 
and the people who love 


chickens way too much. —KK 


The Panama 
Deception 
1992, 91 min 
Directed by Barbara Trent 
$30 VHS 


A provocative look at the 
December 1989 US inva- 
sion of Panama, including the events leading 
up to it, the destruction it heaped upon local 
citizens and the terrible aftermath. It’s wonder- 
fully researched, and shows how the US gov- 
ernment duped both the American public and 
the mainstream media about this foreign poli- 
cy disaster. Although a decade old, The 
Panama Deception details how the US gov- 
ernment coddles up to tyrants, repeatedly lies 
to a gullible American public, and then creates 
absurd foreign policy charades to further its 
hidden policies. Sound familiar? 


The Sorrow 


and the Pity 
(Chagrin et la pitié, Le) 
1971, 265 min 

Directed by Marcel Ophuls 
$45 DVD 

$85 VHS 


On paper The Sorrow and the Pity sounds tor- 
turous: more than four hours of taiking-head 
interviews in several languages, blended with 
wartime documentary footage and zipped up 
with the music of Maurice Chevalier. But don't 
run just yet. This epic account of France 
under the occupation of the Nazi regime dur- 
ing World War Il is a humanist masterpiece, 
thanks to an artful assortment of film tech- 
nique and pacing. Ophuls interviewed the resi- 
dents of the French town of Clermont-Ferrand 
who remembered the Occupation; as well as 
various French, German, and British officials; 
local artists and farmers; and German army 
veterans. The result is a transcendent portrait 
of how real people conduct themselves under 
the most extreme circumstances. Ophuls 
constantly invites us to put ourselves in the 
position of each one of these people and 
ask: what would | have done in the same 
circumstances? 


The Times of 
Harvey Milk 
1984, 90 min 

By Rob Epstein and 
Richard Schmeichen 
$40 VHS 

The Open Book Lid. 
www.openbookitd.com 


In 1978, Harvey Milk was elected to the San 
Francisco city council, becoming the first 
openly gay person to be elected to public 
office in California. One year later, he and 
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Mayor George Moscone were shot and killed 
by Milk’s fellow council member Dan White. 
The Times of Harvey Milk captures the full 
sweep of Milk’s grassroots political life, as well 
as the terrible murders, and White’s bizarre 
trial (he claimed to be zoned out from eating 
too much junk food). Finally, we see the gay 
community's reaction to the events, from elo- 
quent candlelight memorials to virulent car- 
burning mobs. It’s a sad and moving saga that 
reveals, truly, that one man can make a differ- 
ence. The Times of Harvey Milk remains a 
favorite because it shows how people react 
when faced with extreme joy and horror. 

—JD 


Triumph of the Will 
(Triumph des Willens) 
1934, 110 min 

By Leni Riefenstahl 

$17 VHS 

$30 DVD 


One of the most contro- 
versial films in cinematic 
history, as well as one of the most frightening 
and beautifully made. The subject is the spec- 
tacie of the 1934 session of Nazi Party 
Congress, at mass rallies involving thousands. 
The cinematography is gorgeous, the subjects 
are heroic. Critics brand Triumph of the Will a 
Nazi propaganda film that lionized butchers. 
True enough, and those charges had it 
banned for nearly 30 years. But a DVD ver- 
sion attempts to put the Triumph of the Will in 
its proper historical context by providing a 
substantial amount of material concerning the 
making of the film, including later interviews 
with Riefenstahl. The result is a critical look at 


Videohound’s World Cinema 


Great movies, maybe the best movies, are 
made in other countries, often in a language 
other than English. With the advent of DVDs, 
there is no need to wait until they show up in 
an art film house — if they ever do. This is the 
best guide to non-English movies in print. | 
prefer it because unlike other anthologies of 
‘foreign’ films, this one was written by a single 
author, and therefore has the benefit of com- 
parative reviews and context. 

—KK 


Tampopo — Dandelion 

When it premiered here in 1986, this second film 
from the late Juzo Itami (his debut, The Funeral, 
caused something of a modest scandal in Japan) 
seemed all the sweeter for being so thoroughly 
unexpected. Yet recent repeated viewings — minus 
the element of surprise — reveal Tampopo to be a 
marvel of comic structure so inventive, knowing, 
sweet, and tart that this trailblazer of the recent flood 
of “food” movies feels more like a classic than ever. 
The movie’s heroine is Tampopo (Dandelion), a 
woman whose noodie shop is failing because she’s a 
terrible cook. To the rescue comes Goro, a swagger- 
ing, macho truck driver with cattle horns on the cab 
of his truck, who makes Tampopo’s cause his own. 
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a documentary that manages to capture a 

horrifying era through an extraordinary blend 

of inspired art, direction, and cinematography. 


Troublesome Creek 
1995, 88 min 

By Jeanne Jordan & Steven 
Ascher 

$17 VHS 

$35 DVD 


A gentle, polite and very 
Midwestern look at how a hard-working lowa 
farm family loses their farm and sells it off in a 
mid-winter auction Sounds boring, but the film 
manages to make it dramatic and insightful. A 
reai ticket into the deepest crevice of heart- 
land America. 

—KK 


Vernon, Florida 
1981, 72 min 

By Erroi Morris 

VHS & DVD 

Out of Print 

Special order from 
www.amazon.com, 
available used at 
www.half.com $22 


Errol Morris hit on something special in this 
1981 film (only his second). Possibly, the 
least-known of his films, it’s the quiet 

portrait of an odd Southern town. The film is 
as leisurely as a humid Florida afternoon, and 


Swearing to make her noodles the best in the east, Goro 
and Tampopo embark on a fantastic gastronomical 
odyssey of epicurean research that keeps spinning the pic- 
ture’s plot off into darkly hilarious shaggy-food stories. 
Tampopo is a celebration of movies, food, and sex, and 
ltami’s whirling vision of a ravenous, unrepentantly insa- 
tiable world is never interested in separating the three. 
Tampopo is played by the wonderful Nobuko Miyamoto 
(Mrs. Itami), who would later go on to become the closest 
thing to a Japanese superwoman as a corruption-buster in 
ltami’s subsequent, controversial comic exposés A Taxing 
Woman, A Taxing Woman’s Return, and Minbo. 


perfect for the subject matter. The townspeo- 
ple are eccentric without being a joke. They 
speak for themselves with no explanations, 
voiceover, or narration. Vernon, Florida is 

a powerful portrait of a unique place by a gift- 
ed filmmaker. 


When We Were 
Kings 

1996, 89 min 

Directed by Leon Gast 
$10 VHS 


$17 DVD 


Ostensibly a docu- 
mentary about Muhammad Ali’s 1974 champi- 
onship bout with George Foreman in 
Kinshasa, Zaire (“The Rumble in the Jungle”), 
but a much broader and engaging exploration 
of hero worship, racial divides, and the ulti- 
mate marriage of PR and symbolism. The 
Foreman of When We Were Kings isn't the 
jolly bald guy you see today on TV hawking 
low-fat grilles. With crazy hair, a crunching 
punch, and a look that makes him appear that 
he wants to tear your ears off, Foreman is a 
junkyard dog, ready to pound Ali into paste. 
The insights of fight attendees like Norman 
Mailer and George Plimpton provide a nice 
spark, but the film really lights up every time 
Ali appears on-screen or opens his mouth. 
Nice bonus: great musical moments by 
James Brown and Miriam Makeba at a con- 
cert preceding the fight. 

-JD 


The Master (Ryutaro Otomo) gives his opinion on 
the noodles in Juzo Itami’s Tampopo. 


Polish Films 

Ashes and Diamonds 
Contract 

The Double Life of Veronique 
The Dybbuk 

A Generation 

lilumination 

Kanal 

Knife in the Water 

Man of Iron 

Man of Marble 
Moonlighting 

The Saragossa Manuscript 
Trois Couleurs: Blanc 
Trois Couleurs: Rouge 


Videohound’s 
World Cinema 
The Adventurer’s 
Guide to 

Movie Watching 
Elliot Wilhelm 
1999, 559 pages 
$20 

Visible Ink Press 
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Theater Prop Handbook 


How to fake just about anything. Makes use of 


the newest (Styrofoam) and oldest (plaster) 
prop materials. Prop-making skills are easily 
transferred, too. A lot of this fakery can go a 
long way in real life architectural and interior 
decorating. 

—KK 


Theater Prop 
Handbook 


Thurston James 
2000, 270 pages 
$25 

Players Press Inc. 
Studio City, CA 


| have heard flex-glue referred to as “book binder’s 
glue,” “Swift’s glue,” and “flex-giue” (a manufacturer 


in Albuquerque calls it “Phlex-glu”). Bookbinders call 


it by its formulation number, “Swift's 43917.” Swift, 
however, calls it a carton adhesive. | will stick with 
the name “flex-glue,” which is the most descriptive. 


Flex-glue is, as the name implies, a glue which 
remains flexible after it has dried. It never becomes 
hard or brittle. Flex-glue should be used in the con- 


struction of any costume or prop which must be bent 


or manipulated. 


Apart from its value as an adhesive material, flex- 

glue has many applications as a texturing medium. 
Mixed with shellac and dyes, it can be used to pro- 
duce a convincing stage leather. It can be used as 


an embedding material to apply lace, fringe, or other 


decorative material to cloth or solid forms, and the 
decoration will appear to be an integral part of the 
form. A thick coat of flex-glue applied over a releas- 
ing agent produces a usable “skin” when it dries. 


Flex-glue makes a good gloss finish, similar to clear 


acrylic paint, but it builds up faster and produces a 
heavier texture more quickly than clear acrylic. This 
is a really versatile produce; it would be more accu- 


The Fiuke Ukulele 


There used to be two kinds of ukuleles: 
pressed cardboard junk for less than $50, 
and professional-quality beauties for over 
$500. Now there is a third option — the 
Fluke, a half-plastic, half-wood ukulele that 
costs $175. As soon as my fingers hit the 
cute-as-a-bug instrument, | fell in love with 
it. It’s a pleasure to play and the sound is 
strong and chipper. Its radical design 
reminds me of the iMac or New Beetle. One 
fellow uker told me his Fluke sounds and 
plays better than his $3,000 vintage Martin 
ukulele. He was almost mad about it. Jim 
Beloff, cocreator of the Fluke, also publish- 
es a bunch of excellent ukulele songbooks. 
My favorite is Jumpin’ Jim’s Gone Hawaiian. 
—Mark Frauenfelder 


The Fluke: $175 

Jumpin’ Jim’s Gone Hawaiian: $13 
Flea Market Music 

PO Box 1127, Studio City, CA 91614 
800/459-5558, www.flea-mkt-music.com 


Cut the sleeve from a length of PVC water pipe. Slide the com- 
ponents into the pipe and secure the assembly with hot glue. 
Set the unit into a candle holder and decorate it with wax drip- 
pings melted onto it from a real candle. 


Making a fake but lightweight bookshelf. Glue each cover into 
place. Hot glue will work well for this operation. 


rate to call it “flexible-texturing-material,” but pretty 
soon that would become awkward, so “flex-glue” it is. 
Let’s talk about making books lighter. There is an 
advantage to making a bookcase weigh less. Books 
weigh, on the average, about 15 pounds per foot of 
shelf space. Sets of encyclopedias and law books 
weigh even more — 25 pounds per foot. Shifting this 
weight during a scene change is an unnecessary 


ess is not much of a 
ok piece iggs strain. A row of faked books weighs only four pounds 
concern here; your main objective is to get a thick coat of glue g 7 ae pe 


per foot. The whole secret to making books iighter? 
Remove the pages! 


iRock 
This gadget is a low-power FM <2® 


transmitter that plugs into the ; 
1/8th-inch headphone jack of any ein 
MP3 or portable CD player. | use a 
the iRock with my iPod to play 
music over my car radio. | like it much better than those 
cassette adaptors that require you to keep a wire hang- 
ing out of your cassette player. | also use it with the 
boom box in my kitchen. The signal covers most of our 
house. The design is refreshingly simple. lt doesn’t 
come with an owner’s manual, because it doesn’t need 
one. You just stick in a couple of AAA batteries, plug it 
into the sound jack, slide a switch to one of four differ- 
ent frequencies, and press the on button. You could 
probably have fun with one of these in an office or park. 
Just wear a T-shirt that has the broadcasting frequency. 
Presto — you're a radio station! 

—Mark Frauenfelder 


iRock 300W - FM Transmitter 
$30, First International Digital, Inc. 
847/202-1900, www.myirock.com 
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Radio Journalism Production Tools 
By Jay Allison 


A decade and half ago, WE published a wonderfully succinct guide to conducting a 
radio interview/story, written by radio producer Jay Allison. It’s still great advice (avail- 
able on Transom.org), so | asked Jay what tools he is recommending these days, and 
he quickly sent back the following pithy and incredibly useful reviews. —KK 


So you want to make a story for radio? 


The first too! I'd recommend is the public radio web- 
site Transom.org, which covers a spectrum of Tools, 
ideas and Practices. You'll find recommendations for 
new gear there, but more than that, you'll find new 
voices and new ways Of telling. It’s a performance 
space and master class with the likes of Studs 
Terkel, Sarah Vowell, Norman Corwin, Scott Carrier 
and lots of others. I'm quite proud of it (it comes from 
a nonprofit group | founded, Atlantic Public Media) 
and it’s having a real impact in public broadcasting. 
Check it out: www.transom.org. 


As for gear, many people are using the small mini- 
disc recorders in the field these days. The portable 
mini-discs are teeny and cheap, but honestly | feel 
that’s their weakness. They break. Their tiny mic 
inputs get stressed. Humidity hurts them. If you want 
to hear something heretical in the digital age, | often 
still use an old analog cassette recorder, the venera- 
ble Sony TC-D5M. It runs on D-Cells and is not sub- 
ject to digital gremlins. It sounds quite sweet, if 
somewhat noisy compared to the silent sheen of dig- 
ital, and | can almost a/ways rely on it. | use portable 
DAT recorders too, but the best, the HHB, uses 
rechargeable batteries which, like all rechargeables, 
are inherently evil and programmed by the devil to 
fade at the moment they are needed most. | person- 
ally do not use Minidisc recorders, but they sound 
good for the money, which is why lots of people love 
them and | recommend them for beginners. The 
model numbers change, but the Sony and Sharp 
units are the most popular, particularly the Sharp for 
its more flexible recording volume controls and AA 
battery powering. For specific models, check the lat- 
est recommendations at minidisc.org. 


For an all-purpose interview mic, I'd pick the Beyer 
M-58. It's a dynamic omni with a long handle for get- 
ting in close to the speaker’s mouth, which is 
required for radio. \t represents a good balance 
between sweet sound and indestructibility. You need 
the M-58’s windscreen, a set of headphones 
(Walkman-style will do), and the proper XLR-mini- 
plug cable to connect the mic with the mini-disc 
recorder. The best cable has a right-angle plug which 
doesn't stress the delicate input. Sonic Studios 
makes nice custom cables. In fact, their website sells 
a variety of portable rigs, configured and ready to go, 
plus lots of good advice for recordists. 


The Rough Guide to Internet 
Radio 


The Rough Guide 
to Internet Radio 
L.A. Heberlain 

2002, 370 pages 

$10 

Rough Guides 


‘Internet, 
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Finally, I'd say the most remarkable new tool is 
Digidesign’s ProTools. ProTools is editing and mixing 
software. It replaces many bulky and expensive 
items of yesteryear, like the reel-to-reel tape 
recorders we used to edit on with razor blades (a 
lost and lovely skill), the multi-track machines and 
mixers that blended our sounds, the various out- 
board signal processing devices which improved the 
audio. Now it ali comes in a little box for a few hun- 
dred bucks. Anyone raised around computers will get 
the hang of it quickly. It's powerful stuff. Of course, 
you still have to have talent, smarts, and a great ear. 
Digital technology hasn’t changed that. 


Digidesign has a free version, ProTools Free, which 
is just enough to get you hooked and make you want 
to move on to the hard stuff... which is NOT free, but 
still just a fraction of what it would have been only a 
few years ago for this kind of power in a digital audio 
workstation. It works best on the Mac. 


Getting the sound in and out of a computer with 
ProTools Free, however, is tricky. There are lots of 
kludges and work-arounds that will get you started 
for little money (check the Transom.org discussion 
boards). But if you’re at all serious, you'll be happier 
spending the few hundred bucks for the commercial 
version than wasting your time on trickery. The com- 
mercial ProTools package includes a hardware inter- 
face (it’s like an external audio card) which allows 
you to make the connections easily. Their MBox is 
the cheapest of these - at $500 list, with the fully 
enabled software included. One thing: the interface 
must be connected to your computer in order for the 
commercial version of ProTools to work. 


So, the basic setup is an inexpensive portable mini- 
disk recorder, a Beyer M58 mic, the Digidesign 
MBox as the interface between the gear, with 
ProTools software installed on any recent Mac, even 
an iBook. An external firewire many-gigabyte drive is 
recommended but not necessary. This package 
gives you all the digital/analog ins and outs, plus 
astonishing editing/mixing/processing tools for creat- 
ing fully professional stories or music. Burn a CD or 
rip an MP3 when you’re done, and share with the 
multitudes. At Transom.org, you'll find youngsters 
and oldsters who are doing exactly this and are get- 
ting their stories on public radio. It’s a step in the 
direction of citizen access to mainstream media, at a 
time when most steps are headed in the opposite 
direction. 


At first sight a paper book about Web-based 
radio seems unclear on the concept. Shouldn't 
this all be on a website? Well, no. The Web is 
ideal for searching; books excel at orientation. 
For an overview of what is happening to radio 
via the Internet, this brief guide is excellent 
and thorough. It will direct listeners to the fab- 
ulous trove of international channels you can 
pick up on your PC, and will provide wannabe 
radio producers with enough background to 
get them started narrowcasting their own 
shows. 

—KK 


Mbox, $450 , Sweetwater, 800/222-4700, 
260-432-8176, www.sweetwaier.com 


Beyer M58 microphone 
$220 

Broadcast Supply Worldwide 
800/426-8434 
www.bswonline.com 


XLR to 3.5mm right-angle Mini cable 
(and other accessories), Sonic Studios, 
541/459-8839, www.sonicstudios.com 


Sharp IM- 
MT 880 


Sharp mini-disc, $150-250, www.amazon.com 
Sony mini-disc, $140, www.buy.com 


ProTools 
Free download at 
www.digidesign.com 


Current reviews of mini-discs 
www.minidisc.org 


All Songs Considered 
National Public Radio 
www.npr.org/programs/asc 


Many listeners of NPR’s afternoon news program Ail/ 
Things Considered have long enjoyed the snippets 
of music used as breaks between news stories; in 
fact, one of the largest categories of mail received by 
NPR has been of the form “what was that song you 
played after the story about...?” Ai/ Songs 
Considered is a Web-only program playing the full 
versions of the music played on Alii Things 
Considered. \t is archived and searchable. 
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Story 


The elemental unit of human experience is the 
story. Yet few people know how a story works, 
or why, or how to make a good story. When | 
began this book | thought it was a manual for 
Hollywood screenwriters, which it is. There 
are scores of other books in the genre, but 
forget about them. Professional screenwriters 
all swear by McKee’s Story as the key guide 
to creating a story that works. Halfway 
through this book, it altered me as an audi- 
ence; | was watching and reading differently. 
By the end, | realized that this was actually a 
book about living. Constructing a story that 
works is similar to constructing a life that 
works. For people trying to write a story, for 
people listening to a story, for people trying to 
compose an interesting life, this is a profound- 
ly important guide. | find it worth rereading 
every couple of years. 


| recommend using the four-cassette audio 
version of this book for several reasons. One, 
it is abridged, and improved by that; two, you 
get more sense of storytelling by listening, 
rather than reading; and three, the author 
delivers his message in his own strong voice, 
which in this case conveys his passion and 
intelligence more than his words alone. 


Story 

Robert McKee 
1997, 466 pages 
$25 

Regan Books 

$18 audio cassette 
www.amazon.com 


From an instant to eternity, from the intracranial to 
the intergalactic, the life story of each and every 
character offers encyclopedic possibilities. The mark 
of a master is to select only a few moments but give 
us a lifetime. 

Classical design means a story built around an 
active protagonist who struggles against primarily 
external forces of antagonism to pursue his or her 
desire, through continuous time, within a consistent 
and causally connected fiction reality, 

to a closed ending of absolute, irre- 

versible change. 

When an Inciting Incident occurs it 

must be a dynamic, fully developed 

event, not something static or vague. 

This, for example, is not an Inciting 

incident: A college dropout lives off- 

campus near New York University. 

She wakes one morning and says: 

“I’m bored with my life. | think I'll move 

to Los Angeles.” She packs her VW 


and motors west, but her change of Jf 


address changes nothing of value in / 
her life. She’s merely exporting her 
apathy from New York to California. 


if on the other hand, we notice that / 
she’s created an ingenious kitchen 


/ Open Ending 
/ Internal Conflict 
Multi-Protagonists 
Passive Protagonist 


a felony warrant for ten thousand dollars in unpaid 
citations, and she flees down the fire escape, head- 
ing west — this could be an Inciting Incident. It has 
done what an Inciting Incident must do. 


The INCITING INCIDENT radically upsets the bal- 
ance of forces in the protagonist's life. 

The energy of a protagonist’s desire forms the critical 
element of design known as the Spine of the story 
(AKA Through-line or Super-objective). The spine is 
the deep desire in and effort by the protagonist to 
restore the balance of life. It’s the primary unifying 
force that holds all other story elements together. For 
no matter what happens on the surface of the story, 
each scene, image, and word is ultimately an aspect 
of the Spine, relating, causally or thematically, to this 
core of desire and action. 


lf the protagonist has no unconscious desire, then 
his conscious objective becomes the Spine. The 
Spine of any Bond film, for example, can be phrased 
as: To defeat the arch-villain. James has no uncon- 
scious desires; he wants and only wants to save the 
world. As the story’s unifying force, Bond’s pursuit of 
his conscious goal cannot change. If he were to 
declare, “To hell with Dr. No. I’m bored with the spy 
business. I’m going south to work on my backswing 
and lower my handicap,” the film falls apart. 


A Turning Point is centered in the choice a character 
makes under pressure to take one action or another 
in the pursuit of desire. Human nature dictates that 
each of us will always choose the “good” or the 
“right” as we perceive the “good” or the “right.” It is 
impossible to do otherwise. Therefore, if a character 
is put into a situation where he must choose 
between a clear good versus a Clear evil, or right 
versus wrong, the audience, understanding the char- 
acter’s point of view, will know in advance how the 
character will choose. 

Good/evil, right/wrong choices are dramatically obvi- 
ous and trivial. True choice is dilemma. It occurs in 
two situations. First, a choice between irreconcilable 
goods: From the character’s view two things are 
desirable, he wants both, but circumstances are forc- 
ing him to choose only one. Second, a choice 
between the lesser of two evils: From the character’s 
view two things are undesirable, he wants neither, 
but circumstances are forcing him to choose one. 
How a character chooses in a true dilemma is a 
powerful expression of his humanity and of the world 
in which he lives. 


This collection of timeless principies | call the Archplot: Arch 
(pronounced “ark” as in archangel) in the dictionary sense of 
eminent above others of the same kind. 


CLASSICAL DESIGN 
Archplot 


JN 
\ 
\ 


/ Causality 
WA Closed Ending \ 
Linear Time 
External Conflict 
Single Protagonist \ 
Consistent Reality 
Active Protagonist 


Coincidence 
Nonlinear Time 
Inconsistent Realities % 


walipaper from hundreds of parking 
tickets, then a sudden pounding on 


MINIMALISM 
Miniplot 


ANTI-STRUCTURE 
Antiplot 


Your sales chart Typical big publisher's sales chart 


The Self-Publishing Manual 


Dan Poynter's utterly reliable self-publishing 
advice, The Self-Publishing Manual, has been 
a perennial oasis of sanity in a sea of hype for 
over two decades. Now in its 13th edition, it’s 
more useful than ever. To Poynter the tech- 
nologies of cheap — if not free — duplication 
are an outright opportunity, rather than a 
dreaded disaster. The Self-Publishing Manual 
is way ahead of any other source in offering 
smart counsel on how to exploit on-demand 
printing, online-download publishing, and e- 
distribution — in the context of two billion free 
web pages. All publishing is self-publishing 
now. If you want to know how to publish 
(especially on paper), this is the man. Hello, 
New York? 

—KK 


The new book-publishing model is not strictly seif- 
publishing. It is a trial run of 500 books that allows 
you, not only to sell them, but also to approach some 
agents and publishers with a book rather than a 
manuscript. You can also send out review copies, 
approach distributors, wholesalers, book clubs and 
make other sales. 

Don’t just write — build: Today, authors “build” their 
books; writing is just part of the building process. As 
an author, you know your subject. You can describe 
it, explain it and teach it. The eBook simply provides 
you with more visual aids to heip you get your point 
to your reader. Now, in addition to the printed word, 
you have photos, graphics, animation, color, dimen- a 
sion, motion, sound and hyperlinks to more informa- | 
tion. Your pBook (paper) will have static words and 
b/w photographs but the eBook version will be far 
more versatile. 

Customizing and special versions: Because your 
books can be printed in short runs and since the new 
print engines print two pages at a time, you may cus- 
tomize your book for your customer. If you make a ing 
premium sale to a company, it will cost just pennies te 
to bind in a letter from the CEO or to add the compa- BR: 
ny logo to the cover. This is called “Mass aX 
Customization.” 

Since the laser printers are driven by computer, 
books can have several versions of some chapters, 
each aimed at a particular type of reader. These are 
called “Module Books,” as the book can be assem- 
bled for a particular reader. 


Manual 

Dan Poynter 

2002, 430 pages 

$20 

Para Publishing 

PO Box 8206 

Santa Barbara, CA 93118 
805/968-7277 
ParaPublishing.com 
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Artifact Networks 


IN RESPONSE to the twenty-four-hour availability of online books, and 
to the constant presence of a billion intangible webpages, limited-run, 
handmade books are having a revival. They are durable art, sensual, 
and private. Blank journals can be purchased and filled in with sketches, 
or scraps of found material, diaries, or photographs. At the low end this 
passion has become a small industry known as memory books — glori- 
fied scrapbooks. At the high end, these journals are constructed page by 
page, then hand-sewn into stunning one-of-a-kind works of art. Anew 
market has emerged for collectors of these rare private tomes. Exhibits 
of “art journals” have gained legitimacy in museum space. 


A few adventuresome artists are combining the power of the Web with 
the tangible power of a paperbound book in hand. Just as Amazon will 
deliver a heavy book in the mail, one can order a limited edition of 
paper-based art from someone far away. What you get will always be a 
surprise. You might think of it as an open-ended magazine. It’s an old 
idea once called Mail Art. What’s new now is that the Web matches folks 
who make mail art and private books with the folks who want them. 
These are often the same folks (Toffler calls them prosumers), and so 
this system has evolved into a peer-to-peer land mail art network. It 
uses the oldest peer-to-peer network we have — the postal system — 
which is cheap, truly global, and able to move tangible artifacts. Artists 
find audiences and audiences find artists on the Web, then transport the 
art using stamps. 


For example, consider the project called 20 Things. Twenty people vol- 
unteer to create twenty things in twenty days. The twenty creations can 
be somewhat identical (an edition of twenty) or distinctly different. There 
is a bias toward flat artwork since it all goes through the mail. The twen- 
ty things are sent to 

the project coordinator 
(artist Judith 

Zissman), who sorts 

the items into twenty 
piles and mails the 
sorted art back out to 
each of the twenty 
contributors. Each 
contributor now owns 

a unique edition of 
twenty unique mail- 

able artifacts. The 
groups of twenty seif- 
assemble by patron/ 
artists signing up on the 
web. People who sign up 
but don’t deliver are weeded out quickly. 


x 
; 


Twenty things by twenty people in twenty days. The swap 
was complete in May, 2002. 


In the same vein, 1000 Journals, another bookish project, uses the Web 
and the land-mail network to facilitate the creation and distribution of pri- 
vate books. The project was launched in July 2000 by a fellow who calls 
himself Someguy. Someguy has so far completed 800 journals. Each 
book is a blank 5 x 8 inch Cachet sketchbook with a custom designer- 
designed cover that is mailed to a willing contributor. Each recipient 
completes as many pages in the 
book as they like with “art” (loose- 
ly defined), and when done, mails 
the book to the next person on the 
web-based sign-up list. The book 
can travel all over the worid (30 
countries so far), slowly. It can 
meander for years as artists work 
on it. Journals can get lost, too, 
forgotten on someone’s sheif. 
Earlier contributors have the 
advantage of setting the tone of 
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Cover by Rick Valicenti and Brian McMullen 


the book; later contributors have the advantage of enjoying the previous 
work. 


Someguy is a full-time San Francisco-based designer, who works hard 
so he can play freely. So far he’s put $20,000 of his own money into 
purchasing the 1,000 bound sketch books, and into commissioning a 
collaborative website to track the books as they wander the globe look- 
ing for content. He’s convinced an impressive list of known designers to 


Cover by Simone Legno 


produce 100 covers (in editions of ten each). “Even if only ten to twenty 
journals ever return, I’d be happy,” Someguy says. “If no journals ever 
came back, | would be bummed, yet | still would say it was worth it 
because so much great stuff has already been created. It inspires many 
others outside the project to do their own journals.” 


The natural follow-up to this is 1000 

Cameras — pass around 1,000 dis- ay 7 

posable cameras and hope a few el a 

come back with glorious surprises {ek (sy Oey 

inside. Several projects have initiat- 

ed ideas on a smaller scale. =a = = 

PhotoTag has about two dozen : = 

cameras in circulation, with images (on ies 

along the way posted on the Web. } 

Here is how they describe them- 

selves: “PhotoTag is a community photography project where we retrofit 

cheap disposable cameras with shiny new packaging, artwork, instruc- 
tions and return postage. Each camera is then 
passed along to friends and strangers with the 
request that they take one picture and pass it 
along to someone else. (Phototaggers can aiso 
report on their experiences at our website.) 
Once all the film is used up, the last 
Phototagger can simply drop the camera in the 
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mailbox—the return address, postage and ail the fine folks at the United 
State Postal Service will handle things from there. When we get the 
cameras back we'll post the pictures here on the PhotoTag website so 
everyone can see.” 


In these kinds of projects scale matters. Cameo, one of two other cam- 
era swap projects, started out with two dozen or so cameras a few years 
ago, but only 3 have made it back. The other swap, PhotoTrust, never 
got back a single camera of its ten given out and is now defunct. As 
Someguy notes, “You need to send a thousand out just to ensure a 
dozen make it back.” 


The idea of releasing identified 
things into the wilds of society 
where they can be used and 
then tracking them using the 
Web is so appealing that vari- 
ous projects are doing this with- 
out bothering to make the arti- 
facts to begin with. The oldest 
collaborative tracker is Where’s 
George? You enter the serial 
number of a dollar bill (George 
Washington) and you can then 
see when (if) someone else 
online has used that bill, and 
where. The newest is the Travel 
Bug used in geocaching. Plastic 
badges are imprinted with a 

7 unique ID number and then 
attached to an object that is hidden in a cache whose 
exact latitude-longitude coordinates are posted on the 


and 
* 


web. When a seeker using a GPS device locates the y.hClY 
hidden cache, they take the treasure with its Travel Bug Fy 
and re-hide it somewhere else, often far far away. The == 

journey of the Bug as it is hidden, released, and hauled aa. 
around the world is displayed on the geochaching web- hae 


site. There are several thousand Bug/Objects circulating 
in the wild at the moment. 


Ron Hornbaker and friends were inspired by 1,000 Journals, Where’s 
George, and geocaching bugs to start up Bookcrossing — a movement 
to promote the sharing of books by tracking released 
books as they get passed along. So far 15,000 mem- 
bers have registered over 30,000 individual books 
(the kind you find in bookstores). Each book is “read 
and released” into the wild by leaving it on a park 
bench or airline seat, or passed onto friends. A label 
with a Bookcrossing ID and instructions affixed inside 
tells you what to do if you find one of these shared 
books — register it online, a process that automatically sends the original 
owner an email that his/her book has been tracked. 


| was reminded by these collaborative efforts of a wonderful art hack 
some years ago. A full-size image of a person hitchhiking was cut out 
and painted on plywood. The hitchhiker cutout was propped up along a 
road, thumb out, and eventually picked up and stuck in the back seat of 
the car. Instructions on the :: 
backside of hitchhiker told 50 
the driver where he (or 
she) was headed. You 
were supposed to give it a 
ride as far as you could 
and then stand it out along 
the road again to be picked 
up by the next Good 
Samaritan. As the hitchhik- 
er ricocheted around the 
country, his travel stories 
accumulated on his self. 
That's the story | heard. 
The real story is almost as 
good. In the summer of 


Jim Pallas’ first roadside hitchhiker on the loose. 


1981, Jim Pallas, a mail art artist, began mak- 
ing hitchhikers and sending them onto the 
road. At the time Jim was making full-sized sil- 
houettes of himself for artistic amusement. As 
he tells it, “One was a silhouette of me sitting 
Buddha-like. In the back of my mind was [the 
upcoming] Focus’ mail art show. The sitting fig- 
ure looked like he was waiting for something to 
come along. He looked like he could be waiting 
for a ride. | wondered if he could get a ride to 
the Focus Gallery. | put a sign around his neck, 
DETROIT, and a note on the back that said ——— 
‘Get me to a party at 743 Beaubien Street at aa 
7:30 June 10th. You can come, too. Until then | * 
don't much care. Take me as far as you are 
going and set me by the side of the road. 
Please, don’t put me on the expressway.’ Three days later, a young man 
walked into the Focus Galiery with the figure under his arm, wanting to 
know from the director, Geri Baskin, what this was all about.” 


June the Hitchhiking Mannequin 


Pallas went on to make two dozen or so other hitchhikers, modeled on 
his wife, daughter, father-in-law, and friends. About one fifth of them 
reached their destinations and the rest are still at large. Pallas solicits 
news of their whereabouts on his website. Others since then have sent 
out their own hitchhikers. One was June the Hitchhiking Mannequin who 
wore a Susie Wong dress and had a small suitcase filled with blank pic- 
ture postcards that her ride providers were to fill out and mail along the 
way. Set out in 1988 by Sabeth Ireland, June has sent postcards and 
email but never returned. It’s an easy jump to imagine cutout hitchhikers 
in the coming years posting their travels in real time on the web. 


The Web is spawning a large 
number of collaborative gather- 
ing-art projects. The electronic 
network is used as a way to dis- 
seminate the cail for found art, 
coordinate the collection, and 
distribute the results back 
through a central hub site. It 
should be no surprise then that we find the Mirror Project that collects 
portraits taken in a reflective surface, or the Photo Booth Chronicle, a 
collaborative collection of photo booth snapshots, or the upcoming baih- 
room graffiti collection by Someguy. 


Onno Mirror; Andrea Skihat 


An article like the one you are reading is the meat and potatoes of 
blogs. The Web loves to talk about itself, about what the Web can do. 
But | am tickled that this report is printed on paper. The world of atoms 
and the world of bits are not as far apart as most think, and when they 
commingle the new new really happens. Real soon now paper will have 
digital ink and ebooks will keep us turning pages. Everyone thought the 
new economy was the virtual world of dot-communism. In that dialectic 
vision there were either clicks or bricks. But it’s when clicks are bricks 
that the new economy begins. As GPS chips shrink we'll place them 
into books and they will keep track of themselves. Our networks won't 
be all computers; we’ll have our networks of art, of artifacts, of tools, 
and friends. 


These new versions of mail art are exploring the possible ways in which 
we can exploit peer-to-peer connections. They have a whiff of being friv- 
olous, but | smeli the future in them. As we connect everyone and every- 
thing, we can’t but help to use the hive mind to collaborate in surprising 
and unexpected ways. A thousand journals will become a million mean- 
dering objects collectively producing new ways of seeing ourselves. 

—KK 


20 Things www.twentythings.org 

The 1000 Journal Project www. 1000journals.com 

PhotoTag Project www.phototag.org 

Cameo www.fury.com/cameo 

Geocaching www.geocaching.com 

Bookcrossing www.bookcrossing.com 

The Hitch Hiker Project www.ylem.org/artists/jpallas/nh/hh.htm 

The Mirror Project www. mirrorproject.com 

The Photo Booth Chronicles www.andreasch (photobooth/participate. htm! 
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Will Your Home Survive? 


It’s in the headlines every summer: The num- 
ber of homes built — and burned — at the 
wildland-urban interface is mushrooming. If 
you live on the interface, don’t count on the 
fire department showing up. Safety-conscious 
fire departments across the country are 
changing their policies, and will no longer risk 
firefighter lives to protect mere property in 
these conflagrations. The survival of your 
house is utterly dependent on the steps you 
take to protect it. 


This is a short (56-page) booklet that provides 
a complete overview of how to make your 
home more survivable in a wildfire. It covers 
the same material as many brochures pub- 
lished by fire Cepartments on the same sub- 
ject, but covers the subject in just enough 
additional detail to make it worth the $8 price 
tag. Important details not covered elsewhere 
from the theoretical (e.g., a detailed but not 
overly technical assessment of different ter- 
rain types and their effect on fire burn rates) 
to the practical (e.g., be sure to leave a ladder 
leaning against your roof when you evacuate 
— it might encourage firefighters to stop and 
save your house.) 


Above ail, the book has a refreshing and wel- 
come bluntness that begins right on the cover 
— two house photos, one labeled “winner!” 
and the second labeled “loser!” In an actual 
wildfire situation, fire crews will be making 
exactly the same snap decisions as they drive 
down a row of houses and decide which to 
save and which to sacrifice, so this is a good 
mindset for any homeowner to adopt. 


The book thoroughly covers the basics of all 
aspects of passive fire protection, from vege- 
tation clearances to construction details and 
even evacuation practicalities. It doesn’t cover 
active measures such as pool fire pumps and 
stand-and-defend tactics. But this is just as 
well: such steps are at best risky and should 
not be undertaken without a level of planning 
and commitment (and perhaps sheer crazed- 
ness) that is beyond the scope of a short 
book. 

—Paul Saffo 


High Country Gardens 


A mail order supplier of dazzlingly hardy 
plants (mostly perennials) adapted to west of 
the Rockies. They specialize in drought resis- 
tance (xeric) varieties, which of course can be 
established in non-desert areas. Unlike many 
mail order outfits, they don’t deal in seed, but 
in young seedlings. Although more expensive 
per plant, I've come to seek out seedlings as 
the way to plant flowers and shrubs. They 
seem to take off faster than both seeds or pot- 
ted plants. Specimens arrive live in minimal 
(lightweight) but remarkably adequate packag- 
ing. I’ve experienced very low failure rates, 
and good growth rates. 
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However spectacular the view, don’t build your home at the top 
of a steep, fuel-covered slope. Setting the structure back from 

the slope will allow most of the heat, flames, and firebrands to 
go over the house rather than contact it. 


Will Your Home 
Survive? 
R.D. “Dick” Harrell 
and William C. Teie 
2002, 56 pages 
$8 


Deer Valley Press 

5125 Deer Valley Road 
Rescue, CA 95672 
800/4551950 
www.deervallieypress.com 


Prepare the house to withstand the wildfire by clios- 
ing all doors and windows, ciosing mini-blinds and 
heavy drapes, and removing lightweight curtains. 
Turn on the lawn sprinklers and the roof sprinklers, if 
you have them. Fill the bathtub and sink with water 
you can use to try to extinguish spot fires on/in the 
house if the water system fails. Shut off the 
heater/air conditioner to avoid drawing more smoke 
into the house. Turn on the porch light so that fire- 
fighters can see your house through the smoke. 


Sirene laciniata (Mexican Catchfly) 
Zones 5-9. #9170 $4.95 each 
is arundinacea “Karl Forester” 

(Karl Forester Feather Reed Grass) 

Zones 5-9. #27550 $5.95 each 


High Country Gardens 
Plants for the Western Garden 
800/925-9387 
www.highcountrygardens.com 


A Garden from a Hundred 
Packets of Seed 


With patience and discretion, one could 

grow the most magnificent flower garden with 
only $100 worth of seeds. Author and poet 
James Fenton brings the wisdom (and a 
highly evolved list of plants); you'll need 

the patience. 


A Garden from a 
Hundred Packets of 
Seed 

James Fenton 

2001, 125 pages 

$18 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux 


As for the design of 
this flower garden, | 
insist on keeping it vague. A hundred varieties of 
flower might look cramped on a balcony, spectacular 
in a situation only one size up from there. For it is 
amazing what can be crammed into a small space. 
Conversely, it is amazing the number of plants that 
could, in theory, be raised from so large a number as 
a hundred packets of seed. 


Feico Pruners 


My garden includes roses, blackberry and ivy 
vines, and five kinds of fruit trees — all plants 
that need constant pruning. So | carry my 
pruners on my belt. | probably use them a few 
dozen times every day. | have no idea why it 
took me so long to buy a pair of the best 
available — Felco. It's got leverage! A handle 
shaped to the hand. If you prune a lot, you'll 
know immediately by the feel that these are 
the best. You can buy models for small hands, 
ergonomic models for gardeners with arthritis, 
left-handed ones. Forty dollars seemed like a 
lot for clippers but after decades of using infe- 
rior pruners | get pleasure every time | snip 
the Felcos. 

—Howard Rheingold 


Felco F-8 Pruner 

$30 

Frostproof Growers Supply 
800/635-3621, 863/635-3620 
www.frostproof.com/felco-review.html 
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Community Quilts 
How to Organize, Design 
& Make a Group Quilt 


Modern quilting bees. How (splendid detail in 
color here) and why (because you make more 
community than quilt). 


Community Quilts 
How to Organize, Design & 
Make a Group Quilt 

Karol Kavaya and 

Vicki Skemp 

2001, 136 pages 

$28 

Lark Books 


One advantage of group quiltmaking is that one 
person doesn’t carry the entire load. The desire to 
create and the willingness to work with others are 
all that is needed. 

Some of these quilts took hundreds of hours to 
complete, many of those hours spent in the con- 
vivial company of old and new friends. The sub- 
jects that we covered in conversation while quilting 
allowed us to get to know each other, and some- 
times ourselves, better. 


Every year we have a party in the spring. We gath- 
er the quilts together and hang them up for all to 
see. It is our time to remember, to reminisce, and 


The New Farmers’ Market 


How to make a Farmers’ Market in your town 
succeed for everyone. Selling on your own is 
scary; and buying at a Stall is different. This 
fun book is chock full of great advice about 
market smarts, guerrilla marketing, niche mar- 
keting and having fun peddling good food to 
eager customers. Tons of “what’s worked” for 
many others. And if you haven't been to a 
local one lately, check one out. 


An intriguing press release may focus on a unique, humorous 
event which has human interest. Be sure to set the scene with a 
specific reference to the visuals that a photographer or news 
team can capture as at this individually oriented, all-you-can- 
carry pumpkin contest (Santa Monica FM) for $5. 


to celebrate where we come from and who we 
are. These quilts are a record of our lives as a 
community. 


In general, we think it is a good rule to allow partici- 
pants no less than two weeks for completing and 
returning an easy pieced block, and not more than 
six weeks for a difficult block involving fine embroi- 
dery. When you give participants more time than 
that, blocks seem to get forgotten, lost, or eaten by 


the dog. 


We often hang the quilt rather than gift wrap it. This 
provides for a wonderful shock effect. Furthermore, 
people are able to enjoy and admire the quilt all 
through the party. 


“Making Lemonade from lemons.” For example, 
when drought in ’91 left the couple swamped with 
golfball-sized potatoes, they promoted them as 
gourmet “PeeWee Potatoes” in $2 pint boxes. The 
lemonade theory worked in other ways, too. They put 
8-10 peppers of various colors that were too small to 
sell individually into $1 “Bag O’Peppers.” They 
almost always sold out, Peterson notes. 


Farmers’ markets offer: minimal marketing start-up 
costs — requires only truck and selling area; exemp- 
tion from standard size and pack regulations (at 
most markets); little or no packaging, advertising and 
promotion costs — farmers’ markets are usually well 
established and centrally located; better prices — 
substantially higher than wholesale; and immediate, 
direct feedback. Customers are the best ones to teil 
you about price, quality, variety preferences, and 
ideas for other crops to plant. 


The New 
Farmers’ Market 
Vance Corum, Marcie 
Rosenzweig and 

Eric Gibson 

2001, 257 pages 

$25 

New World Publishing 


Community Boatbuilding 
Manual 


Building a boat together has proven to be a 
community and family builder because it 
allows a bunch of novices to jointly create 
something they didn’t think they could — and 
to make something immediately and wonder- 
fully useful. WoodenBoat magazine publishes 
this handy booklet presenting the experience 
of about a dozen communities and schools 
who have tried this. It includes suggestions of 
boat plans that are doable. Each year the 
magazine itself has hosted a family boatbuild- 
ing weekend. It’s a sight to see twenty families 
end the weekend by launching, in unison, a 
simple boat they’ve made themseives. 


—KK 
Community 
Boatbuilding Manual oer 
$13 Community 
WoodenBoat Publications — 
www.woodenboat.com 


Problems can crop up when you have too many kids 
for the boat you’ve chosen. Younger students are not 
as well equipped as older ones to handle the idle 
time that comes with too many peopie working on a 
boat. An ideal class size might be 10—12 if you had 
three boats under construction, but putting that num- 
ber on a single boat is a strain. 


Participants in the program are generally lured by a 
photo advertisement in the local newspaper. Some 
children and teens come to build with a parent, but 
most participants are adults — either individuals or 
couples. Over the years they've built an estimated 
60—70 smail craft, most of them skimming the 
coastal waters from Boston to Portland, Maine. 
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Juvenon 


A cure for aging!? In part at least it seems 
indeed to be that — not only preventing but 
reversing. Evangelism is not my style, but this 
one has me collaring people. So far. 


Many years ago | co-wrote a piece for 
CoEvolution Quarterly with Bruce Ames, cre- 
ator of the renowned “Ames Test” for carcino- 
genicity. So when | saw a news item that 
Bruce Ames had discovered something that 
dramatically reversed some of the effects of 
aging in his lab rats and was starting a busi- 
ness called Juvenon to peddle the elixir to 
humans, | visited the website and then began 
dosing myself with the substances named in 
the research. They are two standard anti-oxi- 
dants available in any health food store online 
or on the street — alpha-lipoic acid and L-car- 
nitine. Apparently due to a combined effect, 
“our old rats are doing the Macarena,” Ames 
told the press — suddenly the rats were fitter, 
happier, and had better memory. 


I'm 63. For several years I’ve been watching 
my ability to recall proper names degrade 
(regular words you can always work around in 
synonym-rich English), and I’ve lamented how 
an ever shorter section of mountain could get 
me out of breath. Ten days after | started tak- 
ing the two drugs, my memory began improv- 
ing; it’s been getting steadily better in the 
months since. | can remember names like a 
politician. Four months on, I’m noticing a 
return of peripheral awareness, most welcome 
when driving in traffic. About two and a half 
months after | started, my wind began to 
come back in a significant way. In Aspen last 
week, a post-breakfast stroll turned into a 
quick climb of 2,000 feet to 9,600 feet 
because it was so easy. 


The organelles in question are one’s mito- 


Mind Over Back Pain 


Back pain is ubiquitous in developed coun- 
tries. Yet the honest truth is that science is 
uncertain as to what causes it. Theories 
abound, as does a lot of pseudo-therapy. 
There are probably multiple origins and differ- 
ent varieties of lower back pain. However, one 
theory says a large portion of back pain starts 
with mental tension. If you have an inkling that 
your back pain is linked to stress, | strongly 
suggest you seek out this perennially (since 
1972) in-print book. My speaking agent, who 
deals with hundreds of stressed-out type A’s 
and the consequential epidemic of back pain 
they carry with them, routinely hands out this 
book. lt seems to be the one thing that helps 
them the most. It helped me. By adopting the 
view that lower back pain is a syndrome in 
large part fostered by the mind/body complex, 
I've been able to avoid surgery and painkillers 
and resume my life. Your mileage may vary, 
but it’s worth a read. 
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chondria — wee energy factories in the cells. 
Their decline in number and efficiency is a 
well known effect of aging and cause of its 
deterioration. With the combination in 
Juvenon, the mitochondria come back. (For 
the mechanisms, read the scientific papers at 
the Juvenon site, starting with the lead piece 
in the Press area, which summarizes nicely.) 
The rejuvenative effect is felt first in brain 
function because the brain uses one-third of 
the body’s energy. 


Side effects? None I’ve noticed. What age is a 
good time to start? Dunno. My wife just turned 
50 and she’s trying the pills. Is there an accu- 
mulative good effect or gradual nullification 
over time? Too early to say. 


The Juvenon company now offers the pills 
directly — convenient tabs instead of the mul- 
tiple caps of doing it home-brew; about a dol- 
lar a day. Though the two drugs are over-the- 
counter legal, the company is pursuing rigor- 
ous double-blind human trials just as if this 
were a new drug seeking FDA approval. 
Coming soon: Juvenon for aging pets. 


(Other daily additives in my bloodstream: 
generic multivitamin from Costco, vitamin E 


which delights male muscle, and folic acid — 


prescribed by a passing Doctor Without 
Borders for prevention of heart attack.) 
—Stewart Brand 


Juvenon 

$40 for sixty capsules (one-month supply) 
800/974-9449, www.juvenon.com 

Good article: www.sciencedaily.com/releases/2002/ 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


OF 177 PATIENTS iN A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
(A.B.C ) 
FA LURE 
204 


30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 


i 
20-29 


AGE OF PATIENTS WHEN SEEN IN CONSULTATION 


The bar graph in Figure 9 [above] gives the age by 
breakdown by decade. Seventy-seven percent of the 
group fell between the ages of thirty and fifty-nine. 
Note that there are fewer patients in their sixties than 
in their twenties! Since the majority of back pain syn- 
dromes are attributed to degenerative processes — 
for example, degenerative osteoarthritis and degen- 
erative disc disease — it is strange, indeed, that there 
were only thirteen patients aged sixty to sixty-nine, 
and seven in their seventies. 


Chi lonizer 


This is a little device you wear around your 
neck in smog conditions or on an airplane. It 
is said to generate negative ions, and | 
believe it. When you turn it on, you see a little 
pulsating orange light inside and it has a 
slightly mechanical seashore smell to it. When 
! wear it, | swear | feel better. Here’s what the 
company says about it: 


“A powertul stream of over 70 trillion ions per 
second...sets up a strong electrodynamically 
driven air flow, drawing pollutants into the unit 
intake grill and ejecting purified air from the 
central part of the screen at a velocity of over 
100 feet per minute...(Wearing it around your 
neck)...the negative ion stream flows directly 
toward the head allowing you to breathe in a 
continuous supply of healthful, ionized air. . . 


Negative ion generators are not embraced by 
some members of the established medical 
community, but my appreciation of the lonizer 
is not rooted in scientific fact, but rather intu- 
ition. Plus the fact that when | turn it on | can 
smell something like the sea breeze, albeit 
electronically generated, and | seem to feel 
good after wearing it on long flights or in traf- 
fic. When | head for Europe, | put it around my 
neck when | get to the airport, flip the switch, 
and keep it going until | get to my hotel some 
twelve hours later. 

—Lloyd Khan 


Chi lonizer 
$100 
Transformation 
Technologies 
877/287-0912 
www.braintuner.com 


Mind Over Back Pain 
John Sarno, MD 

1982, 124 pages 

$10 

Berkley Books 


The reason for this obsession with discs is that it 
does seem logical. There are those degenerating 
structures at the lower end of the spine, right where 
a lot of pain and spasms occur; there are lumbar 
and sacral nerves conveniently located so that they 
can be compressed by bulging or herniated discs; 
there is pain in the leg, proving that those nerves 
are compressed. 


What these data confirm is that degenerative 
processes have nothing to do with most back 
pain. Degeneration is progressive and relentless; 
serial X-rays as one ages document this fact. Yet 
back pain is far less common in the older age 
groups. According to the conventional diagnostic 
concepts, everyone over the age of sixty should 
have back pain. 
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Nobody seriously reviews medical tools for the consumer. So I’ve been polling doctors, nurses, and emergency medical staff | 
know. What do you love, what do you take with you when away from home, and most importantly, what do you borrow from 
work? Most helpful was Austin physician Tom Ferguson (doctom @doctom.com), who has been reviewing and recommending 
self-care tools to Whole Earth readers since 1979. He is a senior research fellow at the Pew Internet & American Life Project. 
Check out his online newsletter, The Ferguson Report (www.fergusonreport.com) to see how digital technology is transforming 


self-care for patients and their professional allies. 


Dr. Tom’s list of candidates for a highly evolved medical toolbox is presented beiow. Further recommendations from my own 
selection of cool medical home gear follow, including some by Alan Greene, the online pediatrician at Dr. Greene 


(www.drgreene.com), who was exceedingly knowledgeable. 


This selective medicine chest covers wide ground. It contains first aid items ideal for the home, as well as items you'd only use 
while on a remote trip far from a doctor. It also includes stuff you might need for a larger group at a camp or retreat. The aim is 
simple: provide tools for those interested in their own self-care. I’m not the first to notice that the medical establishment is 
reluctant to let citizens medicate themselves, or even purchase professional tools. For that reason, some great medical care 
Stuff finds its first consumer outlet in the veterinary world; where medical standards are equally high, but less regulated. You'll 
notice some sources here are vet suppliers. We are animals too. If you use and love a little-known self-care tool that’s not list- 


ed here, let me know. —KK 


One Highly Evolved Medical Self-Care Toolkit 
By Tom Ferguson, M.D. 


Heart Rate Monitor 

Physical trainers are always urging women clients to speed up and men 
to slow down. A heart rate monitor can help you find your ideal exer- 
cise level. Some exercise equipment (e.g., treadmills) comes with built- 
in monitors. But there are three portable varieties you can use while jog- 
ging, biking, rowing, etc.: chest strap plus wristwatch, wristwatch only, 
and chest strap plus earphones. Polar (www.polarusa.com) offers twen- 
ty different chest strap plus wristwatch models (from $60 to $400 — bet- 
ter prices at eBay). The watch connects via wireless to the chest band. 
A dab of messy conducting gel may be required, but they give a continu- 
ous readout of your heart rate, so you can vary your exercise level on 
the fly. You can also learn a lot about what calms you (e.g., petting a 
dog or cat) or stresses you out (e. g., most business phone calls). A 
wristwatch-only model like the Micro Touch MIO Heart Rate Monitor 
watch ($129) doesn’t require a chest strap. You put two fingers on its 
terminals to take a reading. But it doesn’t provide a continuous reading. 
And the HearTalker Heart Rate Monitor ($60-$80) does away with the 
watch altogether. A disembodied voice whispers your pulse rate in your 
ear via earphones that connect to the chest strap. And it comes with an 
optional splitter so that you can listen to CDs or books on tape while you 
work out. 


Polar Ai (basic model) 
$46 from 

Bodytronics 
877/786-7928 
www.bodytronics.com 


HearTalker 

Fitness Smart 

$75 

Model # 60182 
608/735-4718 
www.fitnessmart.com 


Mio Shape (Heart Rate Monitor Watch) 
Fitness Smart 

$140 

Model # 61101 

608/735-4718 

www.fitnessmart.com 


Body Fat Meter 

Fitness isn’t just about your weight. Crash diets can deplete healthy 
muscle. A good fitness program will help you reduce your body fat while 
retaining, or even increasing, your muscle mass. The key is knowing 
how much of your weight is lean and how much is fat. A body fat meter 
can help you track your progress. Some electronic scales include this 
feature, but | prefer a stand-alone model. My Omron HBF-301 is no 
longer made, but the Omron HBF-306, widely available online ($50-70) 
is very similar. (I'd like it even better if it gave me lower readings.) 
Technophobes can get a mechanical fat caliper, which measures the fat 
in a pinch of abdominal skin, for about $20. 


Omron HBF-306 BL 

$50 

eGeneralMedical.com 
913/844-9402 
www.egeneralmedical.com 


A Pound of Fat 

Looking for an effective weight-loss motivator? Check out this all-too- 
realistic anatomically correct replica of one pound of human fat, com- 
plete with blood supply. Keep it on your dinner table and watch every- 
body /ose their appetite. For even stronger motivation, you can buy the 
five-pounds-of-human-fat version. 


Five Pounds of Fat 


Replica 
$90 


from 
eGeneralMedical.com 
913/844-9402 
www.egeneraimedical.com 
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Ear Infection Detector 
It's been a long time since we had a child at home. But our favorite pedi- 
atrician, Dr. Alan Greene, recommends the EarCheck Middle Ear 
Monitor, which uses sonar to check for ear infections, the number one 
reason kids need to see a doctor. Just slip the nose cone of the device 
into child’s ear and press a button. The child hears a chirping noise but 
feels nothing — and you get a reading that indicates how well the 
eardrum is moving. A “green” light means the eardrum is functioning 
well, and most likely your child does 
not have an ear infection. A “red” 
reading suggests that there is fluid 
behind the eardrum, so a visit to the 
physician is needed. Further details 
on using the monitor can be found at 
Dr. Greene’s Housecalls 
(www.drgreene.com). 


Ear Check 

Middie Ear Monitor 
$50 

Drugstore.com 
www.drugstore.com 


Home Strep Test Kit 

Alan Greene also recommends the QuickVue Strep Test for families 
with kids who get frequent sore throats. It helps you determine whether 
a throat infection is caused by strep (which requires treatment) or a virus 
(which does not). You swab the back of the child's throat with the includ- 
ed applicator, add a reagent, and watch for the color change. The kit of 
twenty-five tests costs $79, which works out to just over $3 per test — 
much cheaper than an unneeded doctor’s visit. Since you may only use 
a couple tests a year, consider a cooperative buy with other families. For 
details of using the strips see drgreene.com. 


QuickVue In-Line Strep A Test Kits 

$80 for 25 tests 

PhysicianEquipment.com 

888-810-4281 
www.physicianequipment.com 

(Go to the “Laboratory” window and click on 
“Rapid Diagnostic Kits.”) 


Non-Mercury Thermometer 

We now know that mercury is a potent neurotoxin, too harmful to keep 
around the house. When mercury thermometers get broken or are 
tossed in the garbage, toxic mercury is released. So you may want to 
Swap out your old mercury thermometer for a non-mercury model at one 
of the many drugstores that now offers a thermometer exchange pro- 
gram. (Nine of the ten largest drug chains currently do so — for details, 
see noharm.org.) Or take your old thermometer to a local mercury-recy- 
cling site. Safer options include an inexpensive alcohol glass ther- 
mometer from your local drugstore or a digital oral thermometer, 
Vicks makes a good one for about twelve bucks. And with squirmy 
youngsters, an electronic ear thermometer like the Braun Thermoscan 
can be a godsend. 


Vicks Digital Thermometer 

$12 

Braun Thermoscan Ear Thermometer 
$50 

Drugstore.com 

www.drugstore.com 
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Seven-Day Pill Organizer 

Those of us who take vitamins or other medications may find ourselves 
fumbling through assorted vials and pill bottles several times a day — if 
we remember to take them at all. And if we’re going to be away, we 
need to remember to take our medications with us. This remarkable pill 
organizer changes everything. You fill it once a week. Then, when 
Thursday comes, you open the sliding lid of your Thursday pill box to 
find all your pills waiting in large compartments labeled morning, noon, 
evening, and night. Comes with a medication alarm (it reminds you 
when it’s time to take your pills) and carrying pouch. Epill.com also 
offers other medication organizers, reminder watches, and a variety of 
other medication aids. 


Seven-Day Pill Organizer 
$60 
Epill Medication Reminders 


800/549-0095, 781/239-8255 
www.epill.com/7day.html 


Radiation-Blocking Tablets 

The biggest health risk after an accident at a 
nuclear plant or a nuclear attack results from 
exposure to radioactive iodine. Other radioiso- 
topes are dispersed and quickly excreted, but 
radioiodine is concentrated and retained in the 
thyroid, increasing your risk of thyroid cancer. 
Even tiny doses, which can be carried downwind for hundreds of miles, 
can be harmful. Children are at greatest risk. Taking potassium iodide 
(KI) before or immediately after exposure saturates your thyroid gland 
with safe stable iodine so that the uptake of radioactive iodine is 
blocked. There won’t be time 
to get it when an incident 
occurs. So if you live down- 
wind of a nuclear plant, or 
worry about a nuclear attack, 
you might want to keep some 
KI tablets at home. (But 
please note that this may not 
protect you from the radiation 
of a terrorist “dirty bomb” 
made of spent nuclear waste) The FDA recommends keeping a four- 
teen-day supply on hand; radioactive iodine has a half-life of eight days. 
Only two brands, Losat and Thyroblock, have received FDA Approval. 
Children should take half an adult dose. A 
related salt, potassium iodate, (KIO3) 

is less bitter, and may stay down better 

in babies. 


iOSAT 


Nuke Pais.com 


Losat potassium iodide tablets 
$9.50 (an adult 14-day supply) 
nukepills.com 

866/283-3986 


Metamucil Cookies 


Good news for the constipated! (And that includes most of us from time 
to time). These high-fiber wafers are brimming with psyllium fiber. And 
while they won't put Famous Amos out of business any 
time soon, they’re a big step up from stirring that gritty 
powder into your morning OJ every day. During his 
recent Discovery flight, astronaut John Glenn relied on 
the Apple Crisp variety to keep all systems go. | prefer 
Cinnamon Spice. (Suggested by Joe Graedon.) 


Metamucil Wafers, Appie or Cinnamon Flavor 
$4.49 for 24 wafers from 

Drugstore.com 

www.drugstore.com 
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More Tools for the Highly 


Evolved Medicine Chest 
By Kevin Kelly 


Superglue Stitches 


For years midwives have been using over-the-counter superglue to 
“suture” perineal tears after birth. It’s better than stitches. Veteran back- 
packers have been known to pack a tiny tube of super glue for emer- 
gency repairs of deep cuts in places where there is no doctor. 


Superglue is ethyl-cyanoacrylate. While fine for small cuts, it has several 
weaknesses when used as a substitute for heavy-duty suturing. An 
improved version, butyl-cyanoacrylate, was developed for heavier surgi- 
cal repairs, and was used widely in the Vietnam War to patch up sol- 
diers in the field. Butyl-cyancacrylate is a little more flexible on a wound 
than commercial superglue, generates fewer toxic by-products, and is 
now commonly used by vets to repair animal wounds. You can buy the 
Stuff as 3M Vetbond. This is also what midwives have started using. 


In 2000, the FDA approved a new version of tissue adhesive for human 
use, sold as Dermabond. This new composition, octyl-cyanoacrylate, is 
a longer chain, still more flexible, and possess the yet-unexplained abili- 
ty to inhibit bacterial growth - a godsend in surgery. It’s strong enough 
that it will likely replace a lot of suturing altogether someday. Small 
quantities of octyl-cyanoacrylate are sold to non-medicals for “research 
purposes” — it’s the genuine stuff, only in dispensers that aren't steril- 
ized, and therefore not approved for human use (only animal use). 


To use any cyanoacrylate on a wound, keep it on the surface layer of 
skin, not down in the well of the wound — imagine you are taping the top 
of the wound together. The glue sloughs off by itself in time. 


Despite all the improvements of cyanoacrylate, small amounts of hard- 
ware store superglue will work in a pinch. | know a physician who uses 
ordinary superglue at home on his kid's cuts. A vial of Vetbond would be 
even better. It’s dyed blue so you can easily see where it is on the skin 
and where it is not, and it is made for cuts. 


www.medco-athlietics.com 


intac SuperGiue 
(Ethyl-cyanoacrylate) 
$1.15 for2g 

anoacrylate 
www.enasco.com 

$15 

Dermabond www.revivalanimal.com 
(Octyl-cyanoacrylate) 
$32 for 5 mi or 
800/556-3326 


Dentemp 


Dentemp is a traditional dental combination of zinc oxide and eugenol 
(clove oil) mixed when needed to make a temporary tooth patch for lost 
cavity filling, or to re-cement a cap or inlaid on a tooth. It’s strong 
enough that you'll need to have a dentist remove it later. Since an emer- 
gency Dentemp kit weighs less than an ounce, it should be part of your 
traveling or backpacking kit. You can get it at almost any drug store. 


Dental Mirror 


/ got mine — made of surgical stainless stee! — from a set of used dental 
tools at a garage sale for 25 cents. It’s incredibly handy for inspecting 
missing fillings, infections, gum complaints, particularly in kids. And you 
can look for sharp edges on dental braces. There really is no other way 
to look deep inside the mouth. The key is to get a proper front-surface 
mirror, which some drugstore plastic versions don’t have. Otherwise at 


close range there is a slight double image which confuses the image. 


Front Surface Dental Mirror 
$6 for #32851 (mirror) + #32906 (handle), Smart Practice, 800/522-0800 
smartpractice.com 


Dental Mirror 
$4.50 #16-114, Revival Animal Health, 712/737-5555, 800/786-4751 
www.revivalanimal.com 


Nexcare Waterproof Bandages 


These bandaids simply won't come off. Not underwater, not in oil or 
sweat, not by wear and tear. They are extremely flexible, very comfort- 
able, and hard to notice, too. To tell you the truth, they are so thin at the 
edges and stuck down they are hard to get off when you want to. A hot 
and messy test kitchen tried out ten different brands of bandaids, and 
Nexcare were the only ones to never come off. Most bandaids are put 
on kids for boo-boos as a placebo; for the times when you need a cov- 
ering that must stay on, this one by 3M (the 
adhesive folks) will really do the trick. 


3M First Aid Nexcare Waterproof Bandages 
$4 


Walgreens 
www.wailgreens.com 


SAM Splint 


A super lightweight (4 oz.) foam-padded aluminum splint that can be 
unfolded and bent into almost any shape to conform to almost any part 
of the body (around the neck, at the elbow, etc.). Reusable and trans- 
parent to X-rays, which means it can be kept on during scanning. Every 
expedition doc and EMT crew packs one of these as a standard item. 
It’s a great thing to have in your car’s first aid kit, or at home, camp, or 
vacation where you have active people. 


SAM Splint 

$16 

4 1/2” x 9* folded, 
36” extended 


Chinook Medical Gear 
800/766-1365 
970/375-1241 
www.chinookmed.com 
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Moist Wound Burn Treatment 


One of the things medical staff used to nip from hospitals to bring home 
is inexpensive moist wound pads. Keeping a wound moist — particularly 
a burn wound — has been proven to aid its healing. Moist wound pads 
contain a layer of gel that holds either sterile water or additional thera- 
peutic ingredients, wrapped under a large adhesive bandage. Doctors’ 
offices stock these aids, but they are only now getting into the consumer 
market. Drugstore over-the-counter pads like Spenco 2nd Skin Moist 
Burn Pads come in a package of five small (2" x 3") sterile packages. 
New-Skin (UK-based) Burn Relief Dressing comes in three 3" x 3" pads 
— but these have less than half the useable surface area of the 
Spencos. Johnson and Johnson is introducing household bandages with 
moist gel pads inside, too. These pads aren’t cheap, but hopefully you'll 
only need them occasionally. 


Spenco 2"4 Skin Moist Burn Pads 
$6.50 for 2" x 3" — 5 ea. 

Walgreens 

www.waigreens.com 


New-Skin Burn Relief Dressing 
Medtech 
800/443-4908 


Tweezerman & Uncle Bill’s Tweezers 


Most drugstores sell pathetically lousy tweezers. These are blunt, impre- 
cise instruments suitable for plucking eyebrows, if that. They are useless 
for medical purposes. What you need is a needle-sharp, stainless steel, 
surgically precise tool that can remove the teeniest splinter from the 
smallest toe. What you want is a pair of Tweezermans. Their incredibly 
sharp points should be protected with a plastic cap. They are a joy to 
use; | don’t think I’ve failed to get what | was after since using them. 
Backpackers favor a compact medical tweezers called Uncle Bill's. It 
does a fine job, although | prefer the longer handles of Tweezerman. 


Tweezerman SPA Splinter Tweezers 
$11 from Drugstore.com, 800/378-4786, www.drugstore.com 


Uncle Bill's Tweezers 
$5.40 from Chinook Medical Gear, 800/766-1365, 970/375-1241 sire 
www.chinookmed.com 


Triple Antibiotic Ointment 


A cocktail of three popular antibiotics invented in the 1950s that is syner- 
gistically more powerful than any of the three alone or in sequence. 
Trials have shown that triple antibiotic combo reduces scarring better 
than double combo or a single antibiotic. Sold over the counter. 


Triple Antibiotic Ointment, $5 for one oz., any drug store 
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Vet Wrap Conforming Bandage 


For wrapping up wounds, both large and small, you want a wrap that is 
secure, yet not so tight it will decrease needed blood circulation. Ace 
bandages are considered too constricting and likely to wind up tight; in 
their stead pros use conforming bandages, with brand names like Kling. 
The key here is “wider is better.” Get the widest width you can and wrap 
liberally. The bandage will cling to itself (you still have to tape the end of 
it) but will not shift around much in normal use. The same stuff as Kling, 
but about ten times cheaper is Vet Wrap, used for the same purposes 
on animals. Better yet, Vet-Wrap comes in a choice of cheery colors 
instead of hospital white. 


Revival Animal Health 
712/737-5555 
800/786-4751 
www.revivalanimal.com 


SelfGrip 


A sprained ankle on the trail or a weak knee in sports needs a really firm 
bandage that won’t move in strenuous activity. That’s what a self-grip 
bandage does. I’ve been amazed at how firm a purchase this tape can 
make against itself. It holds itself together much tighter than a velcro 
grip (and far better than any Ace bandage), yet is quite smooth against 
your skin (it only sticks to itself). In fact it is so steadfast that unwrapping 
can be a challenge. It even adheres (to itself) under water. Comes in 
colors, too. 


SelfGrip Self-Adhering Athietic 
Tape/Bandage 

Manufactured by Dome Industries 
800/432-4352 

$7 

Walgreens 

www.walgreens.com 


Tecnu 


Poison ivy, poison oak, and poison sumac all contain the same allergic 
irritant: urushiol. This oily substance takes several hours to bind on the 
skin, whence it will start its maddening and contagious itch. The effects 
of the poisonous leaves can be seriously diminished by removing the 
urushiol oil before it binds. Tecnu is an over-the-counter solvent that dis- 
solves the oil if you wash your exposed skin within 2 to 8 hours. Trials 
have shown it can prevent rashes 70-90 percent of the time. However 
any industrial strength oil-dissolving agent will greatly help (soap is not 
strong enough). A cheaper solution is Goop, the greasemonkey’s hand 
cleaner, or cheaper still, undiluted dishwashing liquid. I’ve lathered with 
these and then showered with good results. Tecnu, which is mostly de- 
odorized mineral spirits, works even better. Clinical trials demonstrate 
that Tecnu is slightly more effective than either of 
these alternatives and frankly, I’d rather smear 
Tecnu on my face or arms than Goop. | wash conta- 
minated clothes and tools in dishwashing liquid. If 
you don't get poison ivy/oak, God bless you. 


Tecnu Poison Oak and Ivy Skin Cleanser 
Manufactured by Tec Labs, Albany OR 9731 
800/482-4464 

4 0z., $5 

Available from Walgreens 
www.walgreens.com 
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Lidocaine, Topical Analgesic 


The strongest nonprescription numbing substance you can apply around 
a scrape, wound, or burn is Lidocaine. You can find 2-percent lotion in 
expensive little tubes (eight per pack) for burns called Activ Burn Stuff at 
most drugstores. You can also get topical anesthetic pads with 2.5-per- 
cent Lidocaine from Chinooks. Good for bee stings, too. 


Activ Burnstuff 

$4.50 for eight tubes 
Item # F1-750-08001-01 
Activ USA 
www.activusa.com 


Lidocaine First Aid Lotion 
$5 


Item #01041 

Chinook Medical Gear 

800/766-1365 

970/375-1241 
www.chinookmed.com 


Home Medical Kit 


It’s a great idea to put all your medical stuff into a kit of some 
sort, even if it never leaves your house. The worst place to store 
medicines and supplies is in the bathroom, where most people 
keep them. It is moist and warm there, while what medical stuff 
wants is dry and cool. You also want to be able to grab supplies 
quickly and take them where they are needed. We put ours into 
plastic cases the size of shoe boxes, There’s one for bandages 
and first aid, and another for medicines. The lids seal tight, pro- 
longing the shelf life of the contents. When there is an first aid 
injury, we get the kit and have everything together on site. 
—Alan Greene, MD 


Tube Gauze 


Kids hurt their fingers a lot. You can make an okay bandage with Kling 
wrap (see Vet Wrap, above) — but if the injury is on a fingertip (a com- 
mon spot) the cylinder shape you get from rolling doesn’t do as nice a 
job of protecting or of providing gentle pressure. You can fold over the 
end, but it gets bulky and inelegant for everyday activities. Tube Gauze 
is a quick, easy, elegant way to make a stocking cap for your finger or 
toe. The applicator (sold separately, but you can do without it) is a metal 
cage that holds the tube of the gauze open. You slide the applicator (or 
just the gauze) over a finger, lift it up, twist once, and then slide it back 
down. You can repeat several times to get the thickness of bandage you 
want. It gives a smooth, flat, elegant bandage — and it’s kinda fun to do. 
A hit with kids. 


-AG 


Surgitube Tubular Gauze 
Bandage 


1P-Smaill fingers and toes 
50-yds. Item #08302 


$6 
Item #08291 XX 
$3.50 
Moore Medical 
www.mooremedical.com 


Marathon 


With proper guidance, any person in reasonable health can run a 
marathon. Jeff Galloway, a well-known running trainer, is that sane 
and wise guidance. Galloway introduces an amazing discovery: both 
novices and veterans can better their overall time and enjoyment 
during a marathon by walking at prescribed times. This counterintu- 
itive technique is laid out nicely here with lots of expert encourage- 
ment, backed by Galloway’s experience in helping hundreds of 
marathoners at sundry levels try the unthinkable: race faster by rest- 
ing your legs. 

—KK 


Marathon: You Can Do It! 
Jeff Galloway 

2001, 209 pages 

$15 

Shelter Publications, Inc. 
415/868-0280 
www.shelterpub.com 


Almost anyone can complete a marathon in six months! Even if you only have 
60 minutes to exercise during the workweek, you can train for the marathon. 
The minimum is actually better for insuring against injuries. During the week, 
you need to accumulate only an hour of running/walking. The long run starts at 
3 miles and gradually increases by 1 mile each week until it reaches 10 miles. 
Then, you'll do the long run every other week, with a run/walk of half the 
distance on alternate “off’ weekends. Once you’ve completed the 18-miler, 
you'll receive two weekends off for good behavior, shifting to a long run every 
third week. 

Walk break: Periods of walking taken on long runs. This is your secret weapon. 
Walk breaks allow your running muscles to recover before they are injured and 
conserve your energy so you can exercise for longer periods, which builds the 
endurance you need. In the beginning, your runs will actually be walks inter- 
spersed with short periods of running; over time, the running portions will 3 
become longer and the walk breaks shorter. = 


The Huff and Puff Rule may help: If you’re huffing and puffing so much during 
the last 2 to 3 miles of a long run that you can’t carry on a conversation, you 
went too fast from the beginning of that run. On the next run, slow down signifi- 
cantly, take walk breaks more frequently, or both. Remember to write a note to 
yourself, to be read just before starting your next long run. 

The race was ten loops around Chastain Park. When | got to about 15 miles, | 
was pooped. The race director was on the course watching the runners, and | 
told him | was going to drop out. He said, “You can’t, you're in first place!” 


“What about Ken,” | asked. 
“He dropped out two laps ago.” 


Well all right, so on | went. | ran a few more laps, and felt awful. | came by the 
race director again and told him | wasn't feeling too good. This time he said 
“Are you sure you want to give up this trophy?” I’d never won a trophy before, 
so | went another lap. Now | was up to 20 miles and felt really bad. 


Here was the director again. “Nothing you can say will keep me going here,” | 
told him. he looked at his watch and said: “You're a half-hour ahead of second 
place.” 


OK, OK, that was enough incentive, so on | went. | ran and walked, struggling 
to the finish, and | won in 2:56:35. 


It took me about two years before | felt like running another marathon. That 
experience kept playing over and over in my mind. Surely there’s a better way 
of doing this, | thought, and it set me on the road to figuring out what | did 
wrong. How could this be done better, so it'd be easier and you'd feel stronger 
without having to struggle so much? Throughout the years, it led me into devel- Bats 
oping the walk break strategy that’s the central theme of this book. See 


Elite African runners and other world-class runners seldom run more than 200 
yards using the same form mode. They’re constantly alternating between race 
form, gliding, shuffling, and ERAs, as they race through the course. 
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Mosquito Netting 


| hate mosquitoes. Serious gut-tightening 
allergic aversion. One bite at night and | am 
awake for hours, and I'll itch for days. They'll 
always find me, too. I’ve learned to ignore 
what natives say; there are mosquitoes 
around, and they do bite. When | travel in any 
remotely warm place, | pack my own mosquito 
netting. It weighs only a few ounces and can 
scrunch up small. It’s cheap, and lasts forever. 
I’m still using one | bought thirty years ago for 
$2. | like the boxy four-cornered variety to fit 
over a bed or sleeping bag. | tie a 6-foot long 
string to each corner; that usually enables me 
io attach the string somewhere to keep the 
net elevated at night. | tie it to trees if | am 
camping without a tent. 


| haven't figured out why more people don't 
pack their own. Mine has saved my life more 
than once. Mostly by allowing me to sleep 
soundly, but also because with it | avoid mos- 
guito-borne diseases in areas they are com- 
mon. Studies have shown that sleeping in a 
net is more effective at preventing malaria 
than taking profolactive drugs. | insist my fam- 
ily use netting while we travel in the heat over- 
seas. A quick search led me to Coleman as 
the least-expensive source for a one-person 
camp-style box net. 


There are new self-supporting varieties of 
mosquito netting, which would be useful 
where there is little outside support but lots of 
mosquitoes (tundra, Everglades). They are 
more expensive, but stil! lightweight. | haven’t 
tried these. Let me know if you do. 


—KK 
Coghian’s Double Wide Mosquito Net 
$16 
Item: #9180 
Kmart 
www.kmart.com 


Self-supporting Bug Hut. Fits around your sleeping 
bag. Weighs 1 Ib., 1 oz. $50 from 
www.backcountrygear.com 
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Chinook Medical Gear 


A fantastically well-stocked source of the 
smartest medical supplies around. Highly ver- 
satile, highly effective (and portable) self-care 
gear. The audience is expedition doctors and 
search and rescue teams, but 90 percent of 
these state-of-the-art supplies would serve 
home and homestead as well. The catalog is 
a real education and wonderfully broad — for 
instance, they rightly see keeping insects at 
bay as a health issue. They sell the full line of 
Adventure Medicine Kits, as well as empty kit 
containers and the basic items, books, and 
nonprescripts to assemble your own medical 
tool box. Among suppliers of emergency med- 
ical gear, Chinook stands out for honoring the 
intelligence and independence of their cus- 
tomers — as you might expect from a company 
serving the health concerns of strong-wilied 
lunatics heading off the map for three months. 
—KK 


Chinook Medical Gear 
970/375-1241 

www.chinookmed.com 

Israeli Bandage. Phenomena! new product that 
works as several different devices — primary 


dressing, pressure applicator, secondary dressing and tourni- 
quet. Sterile, non-adherent and easy to use, this bandage is 
designed to treat every possible bleeding wound in the most 
extreme conditions. An injured person can even apply it with 
one hand! 


#05130 Israeli “4” $6.95 


Sawyer Controlled Reiease insect repellent lotion uses a newly 
patented technology called Sub-Micron Encapsulation. It works 
with your own skin’s natural chemistry so you can reduce DEET 
exposure and have 24-hour insect protection. It is also non- 
greasy, virtually odorless and water and sweat-resistant. In areas 
infested with flies, or for use with clothing and hair, supplement 
with Broad Spectrum Composite Repellent. 402. 

#03107 $6.95 


Ultrathon. Originally developed for the U.S. military for use in 
challenging environments requiring long-lasting protection, 
Ultrathon soon became highly recommended by the travel medi- 
cine community. 99% effective for more than 8 hours against 
mosquitoes, 92% effective against ticks and also works against 
biting flies, gnats, chiggers, and fleas. Cream contains 33% 
DEET, lasts up to 12 hours. 2o0z. 

#03108 $8.95 


Jungle Travel and Survival 


The tropical medical advice here can be found 
elsewhere, but I’ve found no other source to 
deal with the psychological and logistical 
preparations needed to run a small expedition 
into the jungle (with a bias toward the 
Amazon). 

—KK 


Jungle Travel 


& Survival 
John Walden 
2001, 197 pages 
$19 

The Lyons Press 


Anecdotally, there is a lot of support for the notion 
that the tropics somehow engender sexual activity. 
The experience of those of us who spend essentially 
all our wilderness time in the hot ones, as opposed 
to those whose preferences are for high altitude and 
freezing environments, leads inescapably to the con- 
clusion that group tensions brought on by sex or the 
pursuit of sex are much more an issue in the tropics 
than in colder climates. 

All sorts of problems, especially injuries, seem to 
increase logarithmically when you get beyond 7 to 
10 members in a wilderness group. 

Indigenous peoples move along the trail at a rapid, 
sustained pace, somewhere at the upper end of fast 
walking and just before breaking into a run. They sel- 
dom slow down for any reason, but they will speed 
up when fleeing enemies, pursuing game, or hurry- 
ing home to sleep in their own hammock or bed at 
night. Not only do they move along at this clip on 
level ground and downhill, but they also keep the 
same pace going uphill! Chances are, you do not 
maintain your regular pace when ascending an 
incline, and initially you will find this trait among 
natives perplexing and tiring. Tribesmen know what 


they are doing here...their idea is to maintain a con- 
stant rate as they move from point A to point B, and 
it doesn’t occur to them that going up a hill is any 
more reason to go at a lower pace than when walk- 
ing on level ground. Remember, they are supremely 
fit, so going uphill really isn’t all that much more tax- 
ing than walking on level ground. By the same token, 
they do not go faster when going downhill. It’s just a 
steady and, for them, comfortable gait. Back home, 
as you are getting in shape (physically and mentally) 
for jungle trekking, you should hike at a fast pace 
and practice maintaining your speed regardless of 
the terrain. 

e 

It’s mostly good news for women travelers in the 
tropical rainforest. | have yet to see a woman 
become incapacitated by heat illness on jungle 
expeditions. 

> 


Scented lotions, moisturizers, and perfumes attract 
insects; jungle travelers must avoid looking and 
smelling like a flower. 


Banana plant as a water source 


Water may be collected from a banana or plantain plant by cut- 
ting the plant approximately 6 to 12 inches above the ground 
and scooping out the center of the stump into a bowl shape. The 
holiow thus formed fills immediately with water. The first two fill- 
ings have a bitter taste and must be discarded. The third and 
subsequent fillings are drinkable. A banana plant can furnish 
water in this fashion for several days. 
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Complete Walker IV 


Colin Fletcher is back (at 80 years old!) with a 
new fourth edition of his landmark 1968 book, 
last updated in 1984 — the lron Age in terms of 
technological gear. A lot has changed, but the 
pleasures of walking haven't. While Ray 
Jardine (Beyond Backpacking) stresses effi- 
ciency and accomplishment, Fletcher and 
coauthor Rawlins toast comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Like all past editions, The Complete 
Walker IV is astoundingly informative and 
insanely complete (843 pages, including 62 
marvelous ones on varieties of backpacks). 
These graybeards not only tell you about 
gear, but give you its history, the history of its 
makers, and the current skinny on their 
prospects. You feel educated. They consider 
everything and anything remotely portable, 
and tell you what else a tool might be used 
for, where it comes from, whether it could be 
improved or left behind. They get you to think 
about everything too. It's wonderful to read, 
sly and humorous as the first edition. We don’t 
often associate civilization with backpacking, 
but that’s what Fletcher is trying to do. He’s 
offering wisdom on how to live on the trail, 
with the emphasis on live. | use the guide to 
help me keep hiking from becoming a chore. 


The 
The Complete Walker IV : Complete 
Colin Fletcher & Wa lker 
Chip Rawlins = | 
2002, 845 pages 
$23 
Alfred A. Knopf 


Colin: Yes, Unbearable Lightness offers huge advan- 
tages, but it’s easy to gloss over uncomfortable facts. 
Although the lighter load helps — helps a ton — that’s 
not the whole truth, so help me God. Backpacking 
isn’t all traveling. It’s also sleeping and loitering and 
eating, for example. So backpacking pleasure is also 
comfortable sleep, cozy warmth at all times, and per- 
haps a few heavy luxuries — short of the complete 
works of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (page 659) — not to 
mention a full belly. | note that many light-gear 
enthusiasts seem to skimp on the food. Yet there’s 
general, though not total, agreement that to stay 
healthy and fully active the average person needs a 
daily ration of around 2 Ibs. of dehydrated food, and 
some stories of ultra-Spartan rations frankly sound 
harder to swallow than the food. 

Colin: In civilized temperatures | generally try to 
wash most of my clothes at least once a week.... This 
works out well because | find — and | think most peo- 
ple find — that about once a week you need a day’s 
more or less complete rest from waiking. (In really 
cold weather you simply don’t do any washing of 
clothes — or of yourself, which means that when you 
get back to civilization that first hot shower is not 
only sheer heaven but highly necessary.) 


Beyond Backpacking 


The joy of hiking is inversely proportional to 
the weight of your pack. Carry nothing and 
your pleasure is unbounded. No one has artic- 
ulated the benefits and the know-how of carry- 
ing little as Ray Jardine has. He can show you 
how to liberate yourself from your tent, water- 
filter, stove, and most of the rest of your gear. 
He also has the best tricks for completing long 
through-hikes. The best times I’ve ever had in 
my decades of trekking have been when | was 
carrying little more than what | was wearing, 
and hiking the way Jardine preaches. 

—KK 


Ray Jardine’s book has set in motion a 
spreading revolution in backpacking technique 
and tools — toward drastically lighter packs 
and significantly more fun on the trail for all. 
Certainly for me. Via ingenuity and new mate- 
rials, this is a return to the kind of camping 
Horace Kephart promoted in his great 
Camping and Woodcraft (still in print): the 
whole point is to be very comfortable in 

the wild. 


It reminds me of what Amory Lovins is doing 
for car design: once you start finding ways to 
reduce weight, the benefits multiply, and you 
wind up with something qualitatively different. 
With packloads under 20 pounds, you don’t 
need a pack with a waist belt, don’t need 
boots, etc., etc. In countless cases you can 
substitute technique for weight (rig a super- 
light tarp instead of a tent), and your increas- 
ing savvy adds to the enjoyment of hiking. 
The book is full of well-honed technique (plus 
idiosyncrasies you can sift out on your own). 


After reading the book, | got an electronic 

postal scale and began weighing everything 

that goes with me on the trail. What a differ- 

ence it made, having that objective evaluation. 
—Stewart Brand 


Beyond Backpacking 
Ray Jardine’s Guide to 
Lightweight Hiking 

Ray Jardine 

2000, 517 pages 
AdventureLore Press 
www.adventurelore.com 


Compare one of my packs — 

weighing 13 1/2 ounces and costing $10.40 to make 
— to a store-bought backpack weighing 7 pounds and 
costing $275.00. My pack is 12% of the weight and 
4% of the cost. 

| should point out, too, that the majority of nights we 
hikers spend in the backcountry are mild. We are not 
automatically going to encounter the ultimate storm 
the minute we step out the back door with lighter- 
weight gear. But should it happen, a properly pitched 
tarp will handle it. Pitching a tarp is not difficult, but 
the method differs from that of pitching a tent. The 
best way to make the transition from tent to tarp is to 
carry both on a few short outings. Pitch the tarp and 
sleep under it, and keep the tent packed in its stow- 
bag and close at hand, just in case. 

The reaction of these backpackers was typical of the 
many we met that summer. On paper, our lighter- 


weight methods may seem “radical” and idealistic. 
But when these people saw how easily we were dou- 
biing and sometimes even tripling their daily 
mileages, they tended to become less skeptical. The 
irony was that we were exerting ourselves no more 
than the backpackers. We were using our energy 
mainly for forward progress, rather than for load 
hauling. | see mileage as an effect rather than a 
cause. Not something to be struggled for, but merely 
a by-product of a more efficient style. My main focus 
is on the natural worid, my place in it, and how that 
relates to the joys and the lessons learned along the 
way. | also find that when we reduce our barriers — 
our detachment — from the natural world, we stand to 
better our wilderness connection. 

According to conventional backpacking wisdom, giar- 
dia contaminates all wilderness water, and we hikers 
and campers need to purify every drop that we drink; 
as well as what we use for cooking and brushing 
teeth. You can read this in hundreds of magazine 
articles and books. Jenny and | followed this rule 
faithfully during our first four mega-hikes. And | was 
sick with giardia-type symptoms many times. 


Obviously, something was wrong. If we were being 
meticulous about filtering our water, then why was | 
not staying healthy? Jenny remained healthy, and 
she was drinking the same treated waster as |. 


The 8 1/2 pound packs at the completion of a 2,700 mile jour- 
ney, 1994. 


Apparently my immunities were lower than hers. But 
the fact remains that somehow | seemed to be con- 
tracting parasites despite the assiduous use of the 
water filter. The filter cartridges we were using were 
common, brand-name varieties, and we had no rea- 
son to suspect they were not working properly. 


Clearly, the conventional wisdom was not working. 
So we abandoned it and tried a different approach. 
While training for our fifth thru-hike we drank directly 
from clean, natural sources, a few sips at first, then 
gradually increasing in quantity over the weeks and 
months. In this way we helped condition our bodies 
to the water’s natural flora. Then during the actual 
journey we drank all our water straight from the 
springs, creeks and sometimes the lakes — after 
carefully appraising each source. And for the first 
time in years | remained symptom-free; and Jenny 
stayed healthy also....1 doubt whether my illness had 
anything to do with the filtration or lack thereof. 
Rather, it had to do with the nature of the water 
sources we were using. During the initial journeys 
we were collecting from all but the worst sources, 
and treating it. In several cases that | can think of, 

| feel that this treatment — or any other available 
treatment — was incapable of making that water 
safe to drink. This is why, on that fifth trek, we col- 
lected water only from clean sources. Based on 
these experiments and their successful outcome, the 
following are my recommendations: Learn to recog- 
nize pristine water, and treat it if you prefer. Learn to 
recognize water that could be microbially contami- 
nated, if only mildly, and treat it thoroughly. And most 
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We pitch the tarp sideways to any wind, and if the wind is strong 
we pitch the tarp lower and secure the windward edge flush to 
the ground. A properly pitched tarp is stronger than most tents. 


importantly, learn to recognize water that is beyond 
treatment, despite any reasonable degree of clarity. 
Such water can be extremely virulent, and no water 
treatment system available to hikers is capable of 
making that water safe to drink. Do not filter, boil or 
add purification chemicals to this polluted water. Do 
not use it for cooking or bathing. 

Stealth camping. If you can manage to camp away 
from the water sources, and from the established 
campsites, then the many wonderful advantages of 
stealth camping will be yours. Stealth camping is a 
cleaner, warmer and quieter way to camp, and it 
offers a much better connection with nature. in all 
likelihood no one has camped at your impromptu 
stealth-site before, and the ground will be pristine. Its 
thick, natural cushioning of the forest materials will 
still be in place, making for comfortable bedding 
without the use of a heavy inflatable mattress. There 
will be no desiccated stock manure to rise as dust 
and infiltrate your lungs, nor any scatter of unsightly 
litter and stench of human waste. The steaith-site will 
not be trampled and dished; any rainwater will soak 
into the ground or run off it, rather than collect and 
flood your shelter. Bears scrounging for human food 
will be busy at the water-side campsites, and will 
almost invariably ignore the far-removed and unpro- 
ductive woods. Far from the water sources you will 
encounter fewer flying insects, particularly upon the 
more breezy slopes and ridges. Above the katabatic 
zones the night air will be markedly warmer. And you 
can rest assured that your chances of being both- 
ered by other people will be slim. 


The drift box. On our longer hikes, Jenny and | often 
use what we refer to as a “drift box,” or “running 
resupply box.” This is a small parcel that we send 
ahead rather than home. It contains items that will 
probably be needed later, but not presently. These 
might include spare shoes and fresh insoles, extra 
socks, a spare water filter cartridge, an extra camera 
battery, a small whetstone, a utility knife with dispos- 
able blades, a tube of seam-sealing compound, a 
spare spoon, an extra sweater, and a roll of boxing 
tape. The drift box gives us occasional access to 
these items without having to carry them. We send it 
First Class to a station approximately two weeks 
ahead. 
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GoLite Gear 
By Stewart Brand 


Inspired by Ray Jardine, this backpacking 
supplier makes commercial versions of his 
ultralight designs for tarps, backpacks, sleep- 
ing bags, etc. and now is prospering from 
equipping the various “Eco-challenge” type 
racers plus lazy people like me. Though | had 
no use for the Jardine approach to sleeping 
bags (top layer only; I’m happier with a North 
Face Cat’s Meow), all the other products I’ve 
tried have been exceptional. | can particularly 
recommend the products below. 


GoLite 

4888 Pearl East Circle, Suite 110 

Boulder, CO 80301 

888/546-5483, 303/546-6000, www.golite.com 


Umbrella 


Jardine is right: for sun and for rain, nothing 
beats the convenience of a light, simple 
umbrella. | take it along for everything but 
night hiking. 


Dome Umbrella 
(RAY-WAY) 
$20, 9 oz. 


Hiking Pack 


It feels positively wispy empty, but reinforced 
with Spectra thread it’s strong enough for all 
you'll need or want for a day, with particularly 
convenient mesh 
pockets on the 
back and sides. 


Breeze Ultra-Lite 
Hiking Pack 
(RAY-WAY) 

$69, 14-15 oz. 


Fast Food 


The originators are holding their own — Gu, 
Gatorade, and Power Bar. A packet of Gu 
feeds directly into a thousand feet of climb. 
Gatorade comes in a powder, and its regular 
bottle is light and efficient, so | take a cool 
bottle of Gatorade to start with, then refresh 
its Gator-tasting bottle along ihe way with the 
powder. For carbo-loading or general indul- 
gence, there is now a commercial chocolate 
chip cookie dough as good as homemade. 
Toll House and Nestlé got together: look for 
a Nestié-yellow bag in the refrigerated section 
of most markets; get the one that includes 
caramel. 

-SB 


Tarp 


Perhaps the most radical Jardine item, this lit- 
tle handful of silicone-impregnated ripstop 
nylon replaces everything but a winter tent. 
No poles —- you tie to trees or to any-length 
sticks you find in the woods. It is dramatically 
more flexible than a tent, pegged tight to the 
ground for a storm or poised high overhead 
as | did once for the nicest night I’ve ever 
spent in a light rain. | found it worth replacing 
some of the dark tie-lines with bright yellow 
lines now available in outdoor stores, so you 
don’t trip in the dark. 


Cave 1 One-Two 
Person Tarp 
(RAY-WAY) 

$125, 19 oz. 
w/stakes 


Stuff Sacks 


Also of silicone-impregnated nylon, they are 
light and slippery. | got the smallest for stash- 
ing my groundcloth (see below), and the 
largest works as a waterproof liner for the 
daypack. 


Landiubber’s Stow 
Sack 

(RAY-WAY) 

$21 ea., from 1/2 

to 2 oz. 


Gu Energy Gel 
$1.25 


Gatorade Powder 
2.5 gal. for $5 


Both from REI 
800/426-4840 
253/891-2500 
www.rei.com 
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Light Backpacking Tools 
By Stewart Brand 


Patagonia Duckbill Cap 


Once popular with kayakers, it dries in a 
thrice. Super-light, it can be wadded up in a 
pocket like a handkerchief, but it does all the 
duties you want from a hat in terms of shade 
for your eyes and sun protection, while provid- 
ing maximum ventilation. Mine goes every- 
where with me. 


Patagonia Duck Billed Cap 


$23 
Sonoma Outfitters 
800/290-1920 


www.sonomaoutfitters.com 


Maxit Beanie 


This is what professional football players wear 
under their helmet for games in Green Bay in 
December — very thin, very light, lots of 
warmth. | always have one in my pocket along 
with the Duckbill (which it goes comfortably 
under) and am ready for anything hatwise 
(except rain, where an OR Snoqualmie 
Sombrero does best, or the GoLite umbrella) 


Maxit Beanie 

$13 

Item #6016 
Stretching Inc. 
800/333-1307 
www.stretching.com 


“Survival” Ground Sheet 


| long sought for an ideal ground sheet to go 
with the ultralight tarp. Other “space blankets” 
are either too heavy or too fragile, but this one 


of augmented tyvek is perfect. If you’ve noth- 
ing better to read, you can read the survival 
instructions on it. 


Thermo-Lite Emergency Survival Bianket 
$10 

Item #89034 

Campmor 

888/226-7667 

www.campmor.com 


Spork 


Combine a spoon and a fork, and you have 
something bad at both, right? Nope, the titani- 
um spork is light, handy, and forgiving. For 
some it has fetish attraction. 


Snow Peak Titanium Spork 
$11 

Item #660002 

800/426-4840 

253/891-2500 

www.rei.com 


Kelty Cloud Pack 


Extravagant but wonderful — birthday fodder. It 
is superlight (the Spectra cloth is so tough it 
won't even take a dye, so all models are 
white) and super adaptable — nearly every 
component can be subtracted or added, so 
you take only as much pack as you want for 
the occasion. The waist belt molds to you, and 
can also be left behind. It’s a pack for going 
out and staying out. 


Kelty Cloud 4000 
$550 

item #666818 
800/426-4840 
253/891-2500 
www.rei.com 


Bushwhacking All-Weather Sneakers 


Nike’s Dri-Goat trail shoes waterproofed with 
GoreTex for running in snow and ice broke me 
of my boot habit permanently (except for seri- 
ous field work). Combined with summer 
gaiters (such as from REI), they are dramati- 
cally better (lighter!) than boots for off-trail 
exploration, and for trips where you’ve no idea 


what weather you'll meet. You can wade for 
hours through dew-wet grass with dry feet and 
no burrs, splash through puddles, keep a grip 
on ice or wet rocks. While the Dri-Goat has 
ceased production, the current models from 
Nike of this ilk seem to be Nike Air Crested 
Butte and Nike Air Storm Dredge Mid. 


Nike Air Storm Dredge Mid 
$90 

#39514 

Nordstrom 
www.store.nordstrom.com 


Nike Air Crested Butte 

$60 Men’s SKU: 04308201 
$70 Women’s SKU: 05297041 
Eastbay 

800/826-2205 
www.eastbay.com 


Snow Peak Titanium Stove 


Butane/propane stoves are the way to go as 
far as I’m concerned, especially with a built-in 
igniter. The folding stove from Snow Peak 

is exceptionally light and compact. Do get 
the optional windscreen — it halves heating 
time and use of gas. Snow Peak also offers 

a smaller than usual gas canister, for two- 
day use. 


GigaPower Titanium Stove with Piezo Igniter 
$100 

Back Country Gear 

800/953-5499 

www.backcountrygear.com 


Petzl Zipka Headlamp 


LED bulbs changed everything in light flash- 
lights (the Photon Micro-Lite 2 is still the best 
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for keychains). Longtime headlamp maker 
Peizi came up with a new level of ingenuity 
in this version, which reels in its own strap. 
For making camp in the dark, reading in a 
tent, or exploring new trails at night, there's 
nothing better. 


Z-Rest Pad 


Now the best sleeping or loafing foam pad. 
The accordion fold means that it lies flat 
instantly without curling, nests its cells for 
greater compactness, can be simply halved 
for double the padding for a seat, and folds up 
quickly. Wet mossy log, rocky ground, burr- 
filled grass? Drop this and all is comfy and 
dry. No reason to get larger than the 3/4 


length. 


Z-Rest — 20 x 72 x 0.75 in 
$34 

Back Country Gear 
800/953-5499 


www.backcountrygear.com 


Royal Robbins Expedition Shirt 


There are plenty of noncotton hiking shirts 
that dry quickly and disperse sweat. This is 
the best I’ve found for that, but the winning 
feature is the side-opening “document pock- 
ets” on each side — you can stash a map in 
one side and your light binoculars in the other, 
both instantly accessible while wearing a 
pack. The shirt used to have a dorky look and 
colors, but that’s been fixed. 


ey 
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Men’s Long Sleeve Alta Expedition Shirt 
$60 

Royal Robbins Outdoor Travel Clothing 
800/587-9044 
www.royalrobbins.com/departments.html 


Safe Water Filter Bottle 


When you pack light, water is the heaviest 
thing you carry. If there’s any form of water 
along your route, this bottle makes that water 
instantly drinkable. Just scoop up a bottle’s 
worth from the puddle or stream, and 
squeeze/drink immediately. Way more handy 
than the pump filters. The filter gets all the 
microbes including giardia, and also improves 
taste. If you’re worried about viruses, you can 
toss a virus pill in the bottle, and the filter 
removes its taste. Probably worth taking for 
traveling in the urban developing world as well 
as on the trail. 


cx 
Se 


Safe Water G2 Personal Fiiter 
$40 

Fresh Tracks Map Store 
303/471-5400 


Ls 1 


www.frest com 
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Pilot’s Finger Light 


When you want to keep your night vision, a 
red flashlight is essential. For a long time I’ve 
used a red Photon Micro-Lite. This thing from 
an extreme-gear new supplier is better. It fits 
on your finger (or can be mounted on glasses) 
and directs all its bright LED light forward in 

a sharp cone — designed specifically for read- 
ing maps or text in the dark, but also useable 
for travelling a known trail. When sleeping 
under the stars, | prefer it for reading because 
it doesn’t light up the night or blind me. 

Nifty item. 


S-LITE LED Finger Light 
$15 

Triple Aught Design Gear 
888/432-7227 
510/465-5110 


_ www.tadgear.com 


Nancy Feagin and Mark Twight prepa 
bad (small) ledge. Mont Blanc Massif, France. 


Extreme Alpinism 


I’m struck by any book on a dangerous sub- 
ject that looks as though it escaped the 
inspection of lawyers. Extreme Alpinism (with 
the exception of the title) is the best book | 
have read on any outdoor subject. It’s devoted 
largely to author Twight’s theory and practice 
of alpinism — his drastic gear weight reduction 
methods go far beyond simple ultralight camp- 
ing. Twight has combined new ways of using 
clothing, equipment, nutrition, and training to 
survive impossible situations and achieve 
incredible feats. The sections on Twight’s own 
failures are a rarity and probably the best part. 
While I’m not an alpinist myself, this book has 
been inspirational in all my outdoor activities. 
—Alexander Rose 


Extreme alpinism is a matter of will. We all know this 
to be true. In every endeavor, people who concen- 
trate and refuse to quit become the elite. 

In a dangerous environment, speed is safety. 
Climbing routes at the edge of the possible is akin to 
playing Russian roulette. Each time the cylinder 
spins, the chance of jiring a live cartridge increases. 
Therefore, “Keep moving” is the mantra of the 
extreme climber. The idea of speed permeates 

this book. 


it’s impossible to stay fully hydrated while actually 
climbing, so rehydrating at the end of the day or dur- 
ing breaks between hard effort is essential. Because 
of the climbing, your body will be dehydrated, your 
stomach and your entire system will be highly acidic, 
your muscles will be holding onto metabolic waste, 
and your glycogen reserves wiii be gone. First and 
foremost, you must drink. Plain water is fine. Once 
you are a quart ahead, start adding your recovery 
foods and supplements. 


Light and fast as a style results in the ultimate auton- 
omy and self-determination — but any time you 
decide to pare food, fuel, and gear down to a mar- 
ginal level, you accept great risk and must therefore 
accept great responsibility. If your style is too light, or 
you drop a crucial piece of gear, or the weather turns 
bad, you must retreat. Or if you are too high on the 
mountain, then you have to fail upward as quickly as 
possible. You must keep moving at all costs. 
Movement is your only safe haven. 


Extreme Alpinism 
Climbing Light, Fast, 
& High 

Mark F. Twight 

2001, 238 pages, $28 
The Mountaineers 
Seattie, WA 
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Chainless Bicycle 


I’ve renounced chains on bikes now that I’ve 
fallen in love with the chainless bicycle. Drive 
shafts for bikes were invented at least a hun- 
dred years ago; what’s new are their new low 
cost, clever shifting, and improved efficiency. 
A chain can be more energy efficient if — big if 
— it is kept well lubricated, aligned precisely, 
and fine-tuned with constant attention . But a 
modern sealed drive shaft beats the efficiency 
of the average neglected crusty chain — like 
my old ones. Getting rid of a chain removes 
the least stable part of a bike, the item most 
likely to need adjustment or fail, and the dirti- 
est component. Shifting is a breeze on these 
drive shafts; just click into discrete gears. | 
don’t mind tossing the bike into a car (no 
grease) and | can ride with long pants (no 
pinched trousers). 


There are three of four high-end custom ver- 


Adventure Cycling’s National Bike Route Network 
covers almost 26,000 miles. The newest addition is 
the Canada-Mexico Great Divide mountain-bike trail. 


Adventure Cycling Association 
150 East Pine Street, PO Box 8308 
Missoula, MT 59807 


800/721-8719 
www.adventurecycling.org CLIST 
Adventure Cyclist 
Magazine 


Nine issues/year. Included with 
$30 Adventure Cycling Association 
membership 


sions of the chainless bike, but as far as | can 
tell they use the same patented drive shaft as 
the inexpensive model I’ve been riding. This 
make is a slightly clunky Taiwan-made week- 
end bike. Get the maximum seven-speed ver- 
sion. It uses a Shimano Nexus non-cog gear 
hub, but it’s not as fancy as the German four- 
teen speedhub reviewed right. For serious trail 
blazing, I'd prefer the combo of the speedhub 
and drive shaft (if they made a bike like that), 
but this bike has gotten me everywhere I've 
wanted to go — without the hassles of a chain. 
—KK 


Chainiless Bicycle 

Manufactured by Sussex Enterprises Co., Ltd. 
http://customer.manufacture.com.tw/~worldscape/se3 

7-speed, $500 

Available from AMIS Chainless.com 

650/802-2899 

www.chainless.com 


Adventure Cycling 


Invisible to most drivers, there is a network of 
26,000 miles of long-distance bicycle trails 
crisscrossing the US. These offer travelers 
mapped and designed routes with plenty of 
information on nearest bike shops, profiles of 
difficulty, and sleeping possibilities. It all start- 
ed with Bikecentennial’s 1976 TransAm route, 
the first to cross the continental US, connect- 
ing Oregon and Virginia. Thousands still use 
this route, now overseen by the nonprofit 
Adventure Cycling. 


| once rode a bike across America using my 
own route (more adventure) but | have fol- 
lowed long sections of other Adventure 
Cycling routes. Their materials are well worth 
the price; you will however have lots of com- 
panions — which many enjoy. 


Adventure Cycling puts out a pretty good 
magazine for bicycle long-distance touring 
(also works as a convenient place to solicit 
travel companions). runs bike tours, has a 
decent catalog of touring paraphernalia, and 
continually pioneers new routes. 


Rohloff Speedhub 


A German-made fourteen-speed all-internal 
gear hub for bikes. Most bike hubs use cogs. 
In theory you take a bit of an efficiency hit by 
using gears instead of cogs, but it turns that 
most bikes’ chains are not properly maintained 
nor in perfect alignment — which lowers their 
efficiency in practice. Thus the all-internal hub 
which always has perfect chain alignment and 
only requires a one-oz. oil change a year in 
maintenance ends up being more efficient. 
You can also shift the full rage of gears while 
Standing still or with pressure on the pedals. 
You also avoid the usual derailment, fragility, 
and chainsuck issues of a normal transmis- 
sion (this is why many professional downhill 
riders are switching to them). It weighs a bit 
more than all the components it replaces in a 
traditional bike tranny but gives the bike an 
overall cleaner look. Also, since normal bike 
gears overlap their range this hub’s fourteen 
speeds are equivalent to twenty-seven or 
more speeds of the traditional derailleur tran- 
ny. | have been riding mine now for a while 
and would never go back. 

—Alexander Rose 


SPEEDHUB 500/14 CC 

Red powder coated (Item No. 8010) 
$890 

Harris Cyclery 
www.sheidon 
617/244-9772 


The TransAmerica Trail in Montana. Shows the Gibbons Pass 
alternative. Directions and notes (not shown) are given both for 
west-bound and east-bound riders. 


The newest: the world’s longest mountain bike 
trail, runs 2,500 miles along the Continental 
Divide from Canada to Mexico. For that kind 
of amazingiy rugged off-the-road trip (which 
only a few have completed in full), their maps 
(waterproof) and guides are essential. 

—KK 
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K-2 Kickboard Scooter, 
Urban Transportation 


Since discovering scooters a few years ago, | 
seldom walk on my weekly trips into San 
Francisco. | park my truck and grab the scoot- 
er out of the back. It’s about three times as 
fast as walking, it’s good exercise and IT’S 
FUN! When | go to a popular neighborhood 
where it’s hard to park, I'll park about 8 blocks 
away and scooter in. No sweat! When |-arrive 
at my destination | fold it up. 


| recently went to NYC and the first thing | did 
that evening was to set off from my hotel (at 
the Mayflower, on the southwest corner of 
Central park) to the Upper West Side, down 
Amsterdam and Columbus. | had fun, saw the 
sights and before | knew it | was up to 101st. 


Trekking in Russia & 
Central Asia 


You can’t beat walking as the proper pace to 
discover a new place. Russia and its former 
Asian republics — an area almost as large as 
the continental US — now offer vast numbers 
of possible hiking routes for visitors. Some 
routes wander among ethnic villages and 
some head into the most wild places on Earth. 
I’m goaded to try a ramble in the Caucasus by 
this guidebook full of trails and tips available 
nowhere else. Solo travel is still rare here, but 
this guide will be your best friend. 


—KK 
Trekking in Russia & 
Central Asia 
Frith Maier 
1997, 369 pages 
$17 
The Mountaineers Books 


1001 SW Klickitat Way, 
Ste. 201, Seattle, WA 98134 
www.mountaineersbooks.org 
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A few days later on a deserted Sunday 
morning | rode from the Mayflower three 
miles down to the Jacob Javits Center on 
the Hudson, then scootered back uptown 
that afternoon. 


These days | ride this beautifully designed K-2 
high-tech-wheel scooter. The two wheels in 
front give you a lot more stability. It rides over 
cracks in the pavement where a one-wheeler 
would dump you. Like other scooters, you 
depress the rear wheel guard to brake; unlike 
other scooters, the deck tilts when you turn. 
The K-2 is hinged ingeniously on the front 
wheel assembly, where the wheels cant in the 
direction of the turn. Springs on the front axle 
pull the scooter back to straight-forward direc- 
tion after a turn. There’s only one wheel in the 
back because that’s all you need. The joy 
stick (as opposed to handlebars) takes a bit 
of getting used to; right hand on knob when 
right foot is forward on the deck, left 
hand...likewise. 


Riding a scooter is a great way to move 
around in a city, but you have to be careful! 
People (and cars!) don’t expect a human body 
to be coming along that fast, so you have to 
be constantly monitoring and alert. Any 
scooterer’s (or cyclist’s) nightmare is a parked 
car’s door being opened just as you get there. 
Oh yes, when you ride long distances you will 
find that the leg on the deck gets tired (it’s 
holding all your weight), so it pays to get 
proficient at switching the forward foot every 
block or so. 

—Lloyd Kahn 


K2 Kickboard 3-Wheel 


Folding Kick Scooter 
$160 

Item #295889 

Sports Authority 
www.thesportsauthority.com 


These watchtowers of Svanetia, a province of northern Georgia, 
serve as a reminder that the contentious relations between 
neighboring ethnic groups in this region can be traced back 
many centuries. 


Russians hike and climb in groups: it’s the commu- 
nist way. While this may seem somewhat alien to us 
individualistic Westerners, it creates some very fine 
fellowships. The warm camaraderie !’ve found being 
in the mountains with Russians, especially the strong 
campfire singing tradition, is very moving. 


There are so many mountains in Russia and Central 
Asia that any of the ranges can be called remote. 
There is not a mountain range in all the former 


draning not to scale 


Black Ice Dog Sledding 
Equipment 


Dogs for locomotion. Esoteric but durable dog 
sledding gear and apparatus for dog carts. 
—KK 


Weight Pull Harnesses 


These are the harnesses you need for hauling heavy 
loads or for weight pulling competitions. Sewn with 
competitive weight pulling in mind, they are strong 
and durable harnesses designed for a dog’s safety 
and comfort while working. Each harness is made of 
wide, heavy-duty nylon webbing to better distribute 
the work load and thick padding for extra comfort. 

The hardwood spreader bar prevents side straps 

from pressing against the dog’s hind legs. The sturdy 
1-1/2 inch stainless steel attachment ring allows for 
easy hookups. These harnesses meet IWPA, ISDRA 
and AMCA requirements for weight pull competition. 
Although built to tough competition standards, these 
harnesses are also one of the most comfortable and 
durable harnesses available for recreational use. 
They are excellent harnesses for all forms of pulling, 
although the lower point of attachment does not lend 
itself readily to skijoring. 


Black Ice Dog Sledding Equipment 
320/485-4825 

Online catalog 

www.blackicedogsledding.com 


Reindeer herders in tne Sayan Mountains. 


Soviet Union where you could not find a place to 

go and not see another person for a whole month. 
The mountains of Siberia and the north are just 
more remote. 

The Caucasus are the most accessible big moun- 
tains in the former Soviet Union, with an established 
(if not always simple) system of transportation and 
hotel services. You can Grive there in several days 
from Germany, or fly in two hours from Moscow. 
There are roads to within spitting distance of many of 
the high valleys and major concentrations of peaks. 
And with a long, illustrious history of climbing and 
hiking, routes in the Caucasus are well established 
and documented. 
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Rebreathers 
By Rich Pyle 


Rebreathers are underwater life-support systems that permit you to stay longer at 
deeper depths. It’s not hard to make a normal scuba tank last for an hour (or 
more) very near the surface. At 60 feet, this duration drops to less than half an 
hour. At a hundred feet, maybe 15-20 minutes. A recreational-grade rebreather, 
however, will give you several hours at any depth in the 0—100 ft. range. So the 
deeper you dive, the more advantageous the rebreather becomes. Rebreathers 
always give you more time, but especially give you more time at greater depths. 


You would need hundreds of Ibs. of conventional scuba tanks to get as much 
breathing gas supply as you get with a 60-lb. rebreather with a smail tank of oxy- 


gen. The equivalent of one scuba tank’s worth of oxygen could provide as much as 


30—40 hours of sport dive time. This extension also plays into the psychology of a 
dive. A flustered scuba diver might huff and puff when exerting and burn through 
the contents of a scuba tank in no time. A rebreather diver, however, can huff and 
puff all he or she wants, but because none of the exhale is wasted, there'll usually 
be more oxygen left than they probably have time to use — they'll get cold or hun- 
gry first. A rebreather can be much more relaxing to dive with because your margin 
for error in breathing gas supply is measured in hours, rather than minutes. 


How it works: Most scuba divers breathe in air from a pressurized scuba cylinder, 
through a regulator, then breathe out the exhaled gas into the surrounding water 
(resulting in a column of bubbles). The gas in those exhaled bubbles includes a 
significant amount of oxygen; thus, scuba is inherently inefficient. The idea of a 
rebreather is to recapture some or all of that exhaled gas, process it, and return it 
back to the diver, with little or no waste. Instead of breathing through a reguilaior, 
rebreather divers breathe from a “loop” that directs the exhaled gas into a “coun- 
terlung” (a flexible bag that expands to receive the diver’s exhaled breath, and col- 
lapses when the diver inhales again), through a “scrubber” (a canister containing a 
granular chemical such as calcium hydroxide, that removes the carbon dioxide 
from the exhaled gas), and back to the diver to be inhaled again. At some point in 
the loop, oxygen is added to replenish that which is metabolized by the diver. In 
short, a diver consumes oxygen and expires carbon dioxide; and a rebreather 
chemically removes the carbon dioxide, replaces the oxygen that was removed, 
and returns the gas to the diver. One advantage of these loops: it is much more 
pleasurable to breathe warm moist gas (recycled) than to inhale cold dry gas. 


The three main advantages of rebreathers are: 1) Better gas-use efficiency (espe- 
cially down deep, where they can be more than 100 times more efficient than 
scuba); 2) better decompression optimization in the case of fully closed systems; 
and 3) quieter operation (useful for observing or photographing marine life). In 
short, rebreathers allow for deeper, longer, and quieter diving. The “quieter” part is 
not just nice; it can be quite important because of the absence of the usual noisy 
and visually startling exhaust bubbles allows a diver to observe underwater life 
much less obtrusively. 


There are two different kinds of 
rebreathers: “semi-closed” 
rebreathers, which are entirely 
mechanical but waste some gas; 
and “fully closed” rebreathers, which 
use sophisticated electronics to con- 
trol oxygen levels in the breathing 
mixture and waste almost no gas. 


Thousands of “semi-closed” 
rebreathers are currently used by 
recreational divers. They are 
designed for shallow use (i.e., less 
than 130 feet deep). These usually 
cost less than $5,000. If you are 
mostly interested in doing quieter 
dives at “normal” scuba depths, for 
no more than one or two hours at a 
time, you're better off getting one of 
these. The two most popular — the DragerDolphin and the DragerRay — are built by 
Drager (www.draeger.com). 


Then there is a series of mid-range units, These allow for more dynamic breathing 
gas mixtures, and incorporate electronic control systems. Most of these are used 
at shallow-water diving as well, but some intrepid divers have modified them in 
ways to get down several hundred feet. These usually cost in the range of about 
$8,000—$15,000. The four most popular units on the market: 


Wearing a PRISM Topaz rebreather 


¢ The “inspiration” (www.ambientpressurediving.com) 

The “Megalodon” (www.customrebreathers.com) 

° The “PRISM Topaz” (www.st achi /prismtopaz.htm!) 
The “AURA CCR2000" (www.rebreather.com) 


The late Sheck Exley tests the Cis-Lunar MK1 prototype rebreather, December 11, 1987. Weighing a 
whopping 205 pounds (93 kg) the unit was not considered “portable” and had to be wheeled into the 
spring on a dolly, yet underwater it was neutrally buoyant. The unit had outrageous “range” and was 
also fully redundant, meaning it contained two complete rebreathers within the one backpack. Shortly 
before this dive Bill Stone used the rig to conduct a 24-hour dive in Wakulla Basin. Less than one half 
of the rig was used for this dive, meaning that a two-day underwater mission could have been carried 
out, with perhaps as much as an extra day's worth of life support held in reserve. This was the first 
rebreather to utilize multiple, redundant computer systems for electronic control of the life support 
backpack. It was also the first rebreather to use lithium hydroxide to remove carbon dioxide 

from the breathing loop and contained novel concepts to permit the safe use of that material. (From 
U.S. Deep Caving Team, www.wakulla2.org) 


Another class of semi-closed rebreathers built by Halcyon (www.haicyon.net) have 
been used successfully on some of the worid’s most extreme deep cave expio- 
ration dives. This particular kind of rebreather can be thought of as a “gas exten- 
der” for conventional scuba cylinders, and costs around $7,000—$8,000. 


At the high end models are designed with ultra-reliable components and incorpo- 
rate multiple layers of equipment redundancy, to assure the highest probability of 
continued function even in extreme circumstances. Only the military and a few 
members of the lunatic-fringe (like me) are willing to fork over the $15,000— 
$50,000 for this class of rebreather. The model | use is built by Cis-Lunar 
Development Laboratories, and is manufactured only in limited batches when suffi- 
cient demand warrants it. 


There are downsides to rebreathers, which should be stated clearly. Whereas on 
scuba, the most potentially life-threatening problems are very much self-evident 
(can’t breathe, hose burst causing bubbles, etc.); on rebreathers the big potentially 
life-threatening problems are extremely insidious (i.e., too little oxygen, too much 
oxygen, too much CO2). This means that on scuba, you mostly need to know how 
to solve problems when they arise. On rebreathers, you have to not only know 
how to solve them, but also you need the discipline and awareness to recognize 
that you have a problem that needs solving in the first place. When a regulator 
fails on a scuba diver, it’s obvious to the diver that he/she has to go to a backup 
regulator or borrow air from a buddy. When an oxygen addition system fails on a 
rebreather diver, he or she can very easily drift off to unconsciousness without 
ever knowing anything was wrong (I've seen it happen). 


But this technology is changing fast. The possibilities for underwater exploration 
using rebreather technology are amazing. Bill Stone, an engineer who has 
designed some of the world’s most sophisticated closed-circuit rebreathers, 
famously conducted a 24-hour nonstop dive using one of his early prototype 
designs. In truth, he used up less than half of the total capacity of the unit, mean- 
ing that he could have gone for at *least* another 24 hours, and perhaps as much 
as an additional 48 hours. Yup, that’s three days of life support underwater from 
one self-contained pack. 


The Web is the best place to start for more info. One of the best sites on the Web 
is (www.nwdesigns.com/rebreathers). Mastering Rebreathers is the most compre- 
nensive book on rebreathers, and is also the most recently published (important 
for a field that is almost as dynamic as the com- 
puter industry). 


Mastering Rebreathers 
Jeffrey E. Bozanic 
2002, 548 pages 


$30 
Best Publishing Company 
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Firetowers, Lookouts & 
Rustic Cabins for Rent 


The last wilderness romance: a funky old- 
fashion shelter with minimal comfort and maxi- 
mum views. You can rent these remote cab- 
ins, which sleep four or five, for about $25 per 
day. The 145 described here are all located in 
the West. The best are difficult to reach. Most 
are approachable by 4wheel drive. All need 
advance reservations. The little-known details 
and full getting-there instructions are here. 
—KK 


Firetowers, Lookouts 

& Rustic Cabins for Rent 
Carolyne llona Gatesy 

1997, 226 pages 

$15, Bear Mountain Press 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 


888/232-725 
www.bearmountai com 


All of the firetowers, lookouts, and cabins described 
in this book are rustic in every sense of the word. 
They are remotely located, and most lack the conve- 
niences of civilization such as running water, electric- 
ity, or telephones. The interiors look like they were 
from the 1950s and the furniture included is general- 
ly limited. They contain sparse, serviceable, shabby 
or rough-hewn furniture of the sort you might throw 
out, after the Salvation Army had rejected it. 
However, if you hike or ski in, you will appreciate just 
sitting down with a roof over your head. the beds are 
usually plywood, built with a plank on top, and occa- 
sionally lacking a mattress. (| recommend bringing 
an inflacable mattress if none are listed by the district 
as included with the rental.) Upon making your reser- 
vation, be sure to ask for a detailed list of what is 
available with the rental and what to bring. 

Squaw Peak Lookout 

As long as you have four-wheel drive and patience, 
you can enjoy this scenic cabin in the summer. 
There is initially a horrendous road of 2.5 miles of 
ditches and holes, and then an additional 2.5 mile 
hike into the Lookout, or you can park your vehicle 
and hike the five miles....Squaw Peak is a one room 
painted white cabin with a stone base located on a 
bare peak in the Cabinet Mountains. There is a 
stone outbuilding next door in the process of being 


The Worst Case Scenario 
Survival Handbooks 


| know these are supposed to be joke books, 
but they contain sensible answers to sensible 
questions. Why not rehearse the solution to a 
worst case scenario if it ups your chances of 
Survival even a few percent? 

—KK 


The Worst Case Scenario Survival 
Handbook 

Joshua Piven and David Borgenicht 

1991, 176 pages, $15 

The Worst Case Scenario Survival 
Handbook: Travel 

Joshua Piven and David Borgenicht 

2001, 190 pages, $15 

Both from Chronicle Books 
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Lightning Stool at Pickette Butte Lookout 


How to Jump from a Moving Train 

Stuff blankets, clothing, or seat cushions underneath 
your clothes. Wear a thick or rugged jacket if possi- 
ble. Use a belt to secure some padding around your 
head, but make certain you can see clearly. Pad 
your knees, elbows, and hips. 


Cover and protect your head with your hands and 
arms, and roll like a log when you land. do not try to 
land on your feet. Keep your body straight and try to 
land so that all parts of your body hit the ground at 
the same time. You will absorb the impact over a 
wider area. if you land on your feet, you will most 
likely break your ankles or legs. Do NOT roll head 
over heels as if doing a forward somersault. 


How to Fend off a Shark 

Hit back. If a shark is coming toward you or attacks 
you, use anything you have in your possession — a 
camera, probe, harpoon gun, your fist — to hit the 
shark's eyes or gills, which are the areas most sensi- 
tive to pain. Make quick, sharp, repeated jabs in 
these areas. Sharks are predators and will usually 
only follow through on an attack if they have the 
advantage, so making the shark unsure of its advan- 


Acker Rock Lookout 


rehabbed. The cabin does have available a propane 
refrigerator and stove and if you send for informa- 
tion, included are instructions in the operation of both 
items. There is also a wood stove, and wood is kept 
in the basement. 


Category: Very rustic lookout 

Elevation: 6,167 

Road condition: Trail access three miles from 
Highway 200 


Availability: All year except July and 
August; exact dates depend 
on fire season 

Daily use fee: $25 for up to five people 


Berry Creek Guard Station, built in 1934, sits with 
gorgeous scenic views in the Shell Creek Mountains. 
The view includes aspen, many tall trees, and lots of 
mountains. Deer, elk, and sometimes bobcat and 
coyote may be seen or heard from the cabin bound- 
ary. The old cabin has a living room, one bedroom, a 
propane cook stove and refrigerator, and a propane 
wall heater. There is indoor plumbing during the 
warm season, including a shower and toilet. 


tage in any way possible will increase your chances 
of survival. Contrary to popular opinion, the shark’s 
nose is not the area to attack, unless you cannot 
reach the eyes or gills. Hitting the shark simply tells 
it that you are not defenseless. 


How to Perform a Tracheotomy 

This procedure, technically called a cricothyroidoto- 
my, should be undertaken only when a person with a 
throat obstruction is not able to breath at all — no 
gasping sounds, no coughing — and only after you 
have attempted to perform the Heimlich maneuver. 
three times without dislodging the obstruction. If pos- 
sible, someone should call for paramedics while 

you proceed. 
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Two miles of four-wheeling on sand gets Lloyd Kahn's '83 Toyota 
truck to this isolated beach in Baja. Folding tent on top gets him 
up off sand with ocean view; sun-reflective flea market tarp pro- 
vides shade (and folds up to store in Yakima Rocket Box on top 
of truck). >> 


Car-top Tent 


About ten years ago | came across a Toyota 
jeep with European license plates parked by 
Bowman Lake in the Sierras. It was obviously 
a world-traveling vehicle. On top of the jeep’s 
roof was a tent. | could see the owner down 
swimming in the lake. Fascinated by this 
approach to sleeping while on the road, | 
wrote down the name of the manufacturer: 
Air Camping in Milano, Italy. Some months 
later | tracked down the company and ordered 
one. It was expensive, about $2,000 including 
airfreight, but the expense turned out to be 
worth it. 


The unit folds up and can be mounted on a 
truck or car top. Closed it measures about 4' x 
4' feet, and about 14" deep. When you stop 
for the night, you remove the waterproof cover 
and unfold it — whereupon the tent pops up. 
The cantilevered section is supported by a 
telescoping ladder. There’s a mattress inside, 
as well as blankets and pillow, so your bed is 
ready as soon as it’s set up. I’ve spent hun- 
dreds of nights in it, usually in the desert or on 
Baja beaches with the opening facing the 
ocean. It’s got mosquito netting, is well-made 
and it’s great to be up there for the view and 
breeze. It's comfortable, and the tent does not 
take up storage space in the bed of the vehi- 
cle. | don’t believe Air Camping is still in busi- 
ness, but a German company, Autocamp, 
makes what appears to be a similar product. 
—Lloyd Kahn 


Pick your landing spot, and sump as far away from the train 
as you can. Protect your head. 


Try to land so that all parts of your body hit the ground at 


the same time. 


Roll like a log, keeping your head protected. 
How to jump from a moving train. 


Fiea Market Canopy 


Cheap portable shade from the sun in hot cli- 
mates, flea market canopies are used by 
surfers and fishermen in Baja California. | 
used a 10' x 12' “peak unit” from Jenkins for 
several years on Baja beaches. Framework 
is 1 1/8" electrical conduit put together with 
special fittings and wingnuts. Tarp is attached 
with ball bungees, fantastic fastening devices. 
Mine was held down by four canvas sacks 
filled with sand, hanging from the corner 
posts (rather than stakes). It all folded up 
and fit in the Yakima Rocket Box on top of 
my truck. The guys at Jenkins Crafted 
Canopies were great to deal with; good 
products, good service. 

-LK 


Adam's apple 


cricoid cartilage 


Find the indentation 
between the Adams apple 
and the cricoid cartilage. 


Make a half-inch 
horizontal incision about 


one half inch deep. 


Pinch the incision or 
insert your finger inside 
the slit to open it. 


Insert your tube 
into the incision, roughly 
one-half to one inch deep. 


Autocamp-Kniller 

130 x 220 cm, for 1-2 people, incl. mattress, 
mosquito net, covering tarpaulin, cotton-mix walls 
$600-$900 

www.autocamp.de/english/ 


Here are similar models from North American and 
UK manufacturers, but none we've tried out yet: 


members.aol.com/HGs TopBunk/ (US) 
www.bimo.com/skydome1.htm (Canada) 
www.outdoor2go.co.uk/tents/Goby.htm (UK) 


Canopies 

$64-$323 

Jenkins Crafted Canopies, 909/594-1349 
www.jccshade.com/cpsiant.htmi 


Also try discounters such as Northern Tools. They 
have deals on cheap Carport Canopies 

which are similar. A large (8’ x16’ ) goes for $99. 
www.northerntool.com 


Jump feet first in a vertical position; squeeze your feet together; 
clench your backside and protect your crotch. 


After you enter the water, spread your arms and legs wide and 
move them back and forth, which will slow your plunge. 


How to jump from a bridge into a river. 
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Scientific American 
The Amateur Biologist 


| go along with the received wisdom these 
days that this dawning era won't be remem- 
bered as the computer century, but the biolog- 
ical century. What has been missing from this 
upcoming bio-revolution is the hands-on 
access of garage science. When it is as easy 
to program DNA in your bedroom as it is to 
program a chip, that’s when we'll be swept off 
our feet in innovations. No reporting or specu- 
lative essay has given as much of a glimpse 
of this future as this how-to book of basement 
biology. Edited by former “Amateur Scientist” 
columnist Shawn Carlson (who also wrote 
many of the reprinted columns) this text tack- 
les such old-time skills as cultivating pond 
scum (one source of commercially valuable 
microorganisms), or hacking up a video micro- 
scope, or measuring the heartbeats of insects. 
In the last section Carlson gets into how to 
extract DNA from cells using kitchen utensils. 
It's wide open from there. 

—KK 


Scientific American 
The Amateur 
Biologist 

Shawn Carlson, ed. 

2002, 228 pages 

$17 

John Wiley & Sons 


The most wonderful private garden | have ever seen 
is tucked away behind a modest house in La Jolla, 
California, not far from where | live. The gardener is a 
British-born psychology professor and dear friend 
who sends me home with fruit and flowers each time 
| visit. Recently | noticed that two of his plants, 
though very different in shape, produced flowers the 
exact same shade of purple. This observation made 
me wonder whether the two species might be related. 

One normally traces evolutionary connections by 
identifying physical similarities between species. So | 
decided to extract and isolate the pigments in the 
two flowers so that | could compare them in detail. 
That process is actually much easier than it sounds. 
In fact, using a simple technique called electrophore- 
sis, | could carry out the experiment in about an hour 
for very little money. 
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A kitchen laboratory includes most of the items needed to isolate 
DNA. A drinking straw, for example, can be used to add alcohol 
to the solutions, and a coffee stirrer serves to spool the DNA. 


DNA is the largest molecule known. A single, unbro- 
ken strand of it can contain many millions of atoms. 
When released from a cell, DNA typically breaks up 
into countless fragments. In solution, these strands 
have a slight negative electric charge, a tact that 
makes for some fascinating chemistry. For example, 
salt ions are attracted to the negative charges on 
DNA, effectively neutralizing them, and this phenom- 
enon prevents the many separate fragments of DNA 
from adhering to one another. So by controlling the 
salt concentration, biologists can make DNA frag- 
ments either disperse or glom together. And therein 
lies the secret of separating DNA from cells. 

The detergent actually does double duty. It breaks 
down cell walls and helps to fracture large proteins 
so they don’t come out with the DNA. The people at 
Edvotek recommend using pure table salt and dis- 
tilled water, but | have used iodized salt and bottied 
water successfully, and once | even forgot to add the 
baking soda and still got good results. In any case, 
try to avoid using tap water. To slow the rate at which 
the DNA degrades, it’s best to chill the buffer in a 
bath of crushed ice and water before proceeding. 

For a source of DNA, try the pantry. | got great 
results with an onion, and the folks at Edvotek also 
recommend garlic, bananas, and tomatoes. But it’s 
your experiment: choose your favorite fruit, veg- 
etable, or legume. Dice it and put the material into a 
blender, then add a litter water and mix things well 
by pulsing the blades in 10-second bursts. Or, even 
simpler, just pass the pieces through a garlic press. 
These treatments will break apart some of the cells 
right away and expose many cell walls to attack by 
the detergent. 


An amateur's apparatus for measuring the metabolism of mice. 


The Amateur Scientist 


For many decades the “Amateur Scientist” 
column in Scientific American was a glorious 
outpost of dedicated enthusiasm. Here expen- 
sive scientific gear such as early lasers and x- 
ray machines were first presented in great 
detail as affordable do-it-yourself hacks. While 
the current editors of Scientific American stu- 
pidly canceled this clearinghouse, the old 
columns are remarkably timeless, and offer 
interested buffs the means to make cloud 
chambers, spectrometers, seismographs, tele- 
scopes, microscopes and all manner of cool 
instruments using only the most basic kind of 
stuff you'd find in basements or discount mail 
order venues. 


As a service to this community of gear-heads, 
former “Amateur Scientist” editor Shawn 
Carlson and a part-time publisher have put 
together all the “Amateur Scientist” columns 
the magazine published from 1928 to 1999. 
The good news is that 100 percent of the 
clever drawings and notes are here along with 
a fine index, usable on the Mac as well as PC. 
The bad news is that it is an extremely clunky 
CD-Rom with a badly designed interface that 


OPTICS. HEAT AND ELECTRONICS 


-~Clear glass stirring rod 


Heat center of rod in 
flare until it softens 


Remove rod from 
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stretch to forma 
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Microscope 


until a tiny bead forms. 


How to make the glass-bead lens of a Leeuwenhoek microscope 


awkwardly ties into the Web. Yet, with this 
tool, one can tap into a remarkable treasury of 
enlightened tinkering and science hacking. 
Some of the projects are still state-of-the-art, 
and the ones that are classics will still make 
tremendous science fair projects. 


Taking a bit of a hint from the extreme passion 
of do-it-yourselfers, Scientific American is 
slowly rounding up their best past columns 
and, under the editorship of Shawn Carlson, 
issuing them in subject-specific collections. 
See the second in this emerging series — The 
Amateur Biologist — to the left; it works fine. 


There is one alternative to the awkward CD. 
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Scientific American collected their best 
columns in 1960 and issued them in a single 
volume called The Scientific American Book of 
Projects for the Amateur Scientist, edited by 
C.L. Stong. Copies of this out-of-print book 
are available via online used book sites. The 
upside is the handy print form; The downside 
is that the text is not as searchable, and con- 
tains nothing after 1960. A lot has happened 
in amateur science since then. 


Indeed, so much is happening that the best 
resources for amateur scientists are no longer 
in magazines or books, but on the Web. By far 
the best site, with the most original material, 
and the best links, is a site called the Science 
Hobbyist, run by one Bill Beaty. I’ve never met 
Mr. Beaty, but | like his style. His site is heavi- 
ly infested with a “just do it” mentality: mag- 
netic levitation prototypes, ball lightning 
demos, and “unwise microwave oven experi- 
ments.” He specializes in material for science 
fair projects, cool toys, resources for nerds, 
and plans for dangerous “don't try this at 
home” experiments, plus fringe science links, 
as well as critical thinking tools. It’s the ama- 
teur science site that I’ve been seeking for 
years. If people are experimenting at home 
with it, it's probably linked here. 

—KK 


Science Hobbyist 


www.amasci.com 


The Amateur Scientist 


on CD-ROM 
Tinker’s Guild 

$20 

Ingram SKU #717734 
888/875-4255 
www.tinkersguild.com 


The Scientific American 


Book of Projects 


for The Amateur 
Scientist 

C.L. Stong 

1960, 584 pages 

Simon and Schuster 

used copy $40—$250 

www.bookfinder.com 


The world’s simplest steam-powered boat 

This next toy is an example of the simplest steam engine you will 
ever see. It has no valves, no moving parts (in the traditional 
sense of the phrase), and yet it can propel its little boat easily 
across the largest swimming pool or quiet duck pond. 


The trouble with most optical equipment is 
that it won't get used unless it is out of the 
case, opened up, and powered on. But if it is 
open and lying around, it will get highly 
abused. | buy my cameras, spectacles, 
binocs, etc. assuming they'll be dropped and 
splattered, and they should hold up to this 
misuse. But until now | haven’t been able to 
find a microscope strong enough to do its job 
yet sturdy enough to be left on the kitchen 
table ready for inspections. Now after several 
years of looking for an everyday microscope 


Science Toys You Can Make 
With Your Kids 


The coolest source of educational science 
demonstrations I’ve encountered is this very 
book-like website written and run by Simon 
Field. Field has thirty nifty toys and gadgets 
that can be made quickly, cheaply and will 
amaze adults as well as kids. This is the only 
place I’ve seen that tells you how to make a 
magnetic linear accelerator, also known as a 
Gauss Rifle — it uses magnetism to shoot tiny 
steel balls. The secret to Field’s method is 
that his demos are very smail, requiring small 
amounts of material, energy, or money. Most 
of his experiments can be assembled — even 
if you buy the stuff — for a few dollars, and can 
fit in your palm. His instructions and visuals 
are simply the best I’ve seen in any how-to- 
book. Most wonderful of all, it’s entirely up on 
the web for free. Hats off to you, Mr. Field. 
(He does sell kits, and parts, which may help 
pay for his server, | guess.) 


suitable for a busy family | found one. 

The Brock Magicscope #70 is exactly what | 
had wanted. It has a single moving part that 
my five-year old can handle. He can put a leaf 
in and focus it right. Rubber bands hold the 
Slide. For light the scope uses a fat fiber 

optic bent pipe which channels ambient room 
light to the underside of the objective lens 

(no electricity). There is no fussing, no adjust- 
ments. The viewing field is amazingly bright 
and clear, with a choice of 100x magnification, 
good enough for high school work. We’ve 
discovered we can press the lens of a digital 
camera to its eyepiece, focus on the digital 
screen and get pretty good microphoto- 
graphy shots. 


And best of all it is practically indestructible. 
The thing is simple and rugged as a hammer. 
In fact it was built for the abuse of K-12 class- 
rooms, which is probably as grating as a war. 
Brock offers a “lifetime replacement warranty, 
including accidents.” If it breaks, ever, they 
replace it. This tool is always on, always out 
(it sits next to the fruit bowl); we use it. 

—KK 


The Brock Magicscope 
#70 with x4 and x10 objective 
and x5 and x10 eyepieces 
$160 

Brock Optical lnc. 
407/647-6611, 800/780-9111 
www.imagiscope.com 


Building the Film Can Cannon 

This toy was an instant favorite from the moment its 
first loud Bang! and flash of orange flame launched 
the little black film can up to bounce off our 26 foot 
ceiling. It has several names: the Piezo-Popper, the 
Binaca Bomb, the Photo-Flash — you will probably 
come up with more. 


The toy is very easy to make, going together in 
about 15 minutes, at a cost of two or three dollars if 
all the parts are purchased new, 3 tree if you don't 
throw away certain common household items. 


The fuel for the cannon can be found around the 
house. We have run ours on perfume, hair spray, 
and (our favorite) Wintergreen Binaca mouth 
freshener. 


The cannon is very simple. A pair of wires are 
pushed through a slit made. in the top of a plastic 25 
millimeter film can. The other ends of the wires are 
soldered to the igniter element from an electronic 
cigarette or fireplace lighter. | chose to mount these 
elements on a block of wood, but this is optional if 
you're in a hurry. 


To fire the cannon, you spray the fuel (one squirt of 
perfume or Binaca, or a very short squirt of hair 
spray) into the plastic film can, push the can down 
on the lid, and press the igniter. 


With a loud Bang! and a flash of orange flame, the 
little can goes sailing into the air. With some practice 
in getting just the right amount of fuel in the can, it 
will go as high as 30 feet straight up. If too much or 
too little fuel is used, it will either not ignite at ai, or it 
will not go very high. 


Science Toys You Can Make with Your 
Kids wwwscitoys.com 
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Micro-Mark 


The target audience seems to be HO railroad- 
ers and model builders, but there are tons of 
things in here useful to anyone who fixes stuff, 
especially small stuff. Every Dremel bit and 
attachment you could imagine. Tiny vacuums, 
gram scales, grippers, dental piks, tiny saws 
and sanders. And every flavor of small orga- 
nizer container one could imagine — | bought 
a bunch to organize electronics parts and 
small screws. 


—Paul Saffo 
Micro-Mark 
“The small too! specialists” 
800/225-1066 
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White Dwarf 
Tabletop Wargaming 


My intellectual friends, my arty-farty friends, 
hell, even my deep geek friends think I’ve 
gone off my nut on this one. White Dwarf is 
the monthly house organ for Games 
Workshop, Ltd., a UK company that makes 
fantasy and sci-fi tabletop wargames. The 
hobby doesn’t seem to be big in the US 
(though it’s growing), but it’s huge in Europe. 
Next to Star Wars and Star Trek, their future 
universe (Warhammer 40,000) is probably the 
largest collaborative alternate sci-fi universe 
out there, with over seven games devoted to 
it, seven (!) different magazines, dozens of 
novels, comic books, coffee table art books, 
THOUSANDS of game components and 
countless fan websites. White Dwarf is a gor- 
geously produced full-color magazine with 
beautiful photographs of mind-boggling 28 
mm painted miniatures and futuristic land- 
scapes. The game's enthusiasts spend inordi- 
nate numbers of hours lavishly painting details 
one can barely see with the naked eye. 
7 4 WINTER 2002 
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Small Parts 


The first place to look when you need a hard- 
to-find or exotic material in small portions. 
Experimenters, researchers, and prototypers 
patronize this outfit. Beryllium copper sheets, 
form-remembering Nitinol wire, Teflon nee- 
dies, titanium bolts, smal! diameter tungsten 
tubing, polypropylene ball bearings, nylon 
gears — stuff like that. Their paper catalog is 
downloadable. 


—KK 


Small Parts, Inc. 
800/220-4242 
305/557.7955 
www.smailparts.com 


Nitinol alloys have the intriguing ability to recover 
a pre-set shape even after drastic distortion. 


I’ve always been fascinated with wargames, 
not cause I’m a hawk (far from it), but 
because I’m fascinated by systems and how 
they interact given fixed parameters and ran- 
dom modifiers. Wargames are perfect little 
contained systems (part fixed rules, part fixed 
variables controlled by dice and part real-time 
decision-making with the rules and rolls). 
Wind ‘em up and watch ‘em go! I’ve also 
always been fascinated by world modeling, 
creating believable worlds and climbing into 
them. This goes all the way back to creating 
comic books as a kid, then to playing D&D as 
a teen, later to computer games/ MUDS/ 
MOOS, etc. Warhammer 40,000 is a collabo- 
rative world model that you render in the real 
world, on a tabletop. | don’t just want to watch 
sci-fi, | wanna direct! WH40K lets me direct. 


The analog nature of the hobby is a great 
antidote to the digital saturation of so much of 
the rest of my life. When guys of my dad’s 
generation got old, they made a space in the 
basement to tie their own fishing flies or to 
paint mailard ducks or whatever. Taking an 
alternate universe from a complex sci-fi 


Plastruct 


This is the scale plastic stock and model 
parts catalog used by architects, scratch- 
build modelers, railroad hobbyists and other 
miniature makers. They have EVERYTHING 
at various mini scales: |-beams, T-beams, H- 
beams, tubing, tiny plumbing fittings, stone 
and brick-patterned sheets, plastic sheet 
stock in every size, color, and thickness. The 
next time you watch a sci-fi film and see a 
faraway shot of, say a mining colony on a 
lonely asteroid, you're probably actually look- 
ing at a big chunk of the Plastruct product 
line. Their website is abominable; get their 
paper catalog. 

—Gareth Branwyn 


Plastruct 
Catalog, $5 
626/912-7016 
800/666-7015 
www.plastruct.com 


To avoid gluing your model to your work surface, 
especially when working with a fast acting solvent 
cement like Bondene, we recommend you do all 
cementing on a sheet of polypropylene. Even bet- 
ter, purchase a few serving trays (cafeteria style) 
and cut the polypropylene sheet to snugly fit inside. 
This way, the sides will capture any spilled solvent 
cement before it spoils furniture, and you can use 
different trays for different in-progress projects. 


mythology, and downloading it into an analog 
world of miniature models, alien landscapes, 
and futuristic architectures is perhaps how 
aging cyberpunks (at least this one) plan on 
retiring. 

—Gareth Branwyn 


White Dwarf Magazine 
$50/year (12 issues), 888/497- 
2537, www.games-workshop.com 
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Griphoist (Tirfor) Hand 
Winch 


| don’t know anything else nonexplosive, that 
you can pick up with one hand, and that can 
move five tons one hundred feet — with safety, 
precision, and astonishingly little work. Like 
many good tools the Tirfor is a thing of beauty, 
superbly designed and engineered. With 100 
feet of cable (or more) its reach is much 
greater than a come-along, and this can often 
make all the difference. Its speed is much 
faster, too, not just the speed in moving some- 
thing (the lever is double-acting) but speed in 
setting up or moving the set-up around. Often 
when you need to move something, minutes if 
not seconds count. The action is precise. A 
come-along winds the cable upon itself, and 
often when the cable comes under tension the 
cable wrap slips a bit. The resulting jerks can 
cause all kinds of problems in a situation 
where precise movement counts, and a sud- 
den shift in load may cause failure some- 
where else. Finally, the Tirfor has a much 
more effective (and safer) mechanism for 
smoothly lowering a heavy load. Most (ratch- 
eted) come-alongs are very poor at this. 
—George Dyson 


In Europe these tools are known as Tirfor 
hand winches. In the US they are branded 
Griphoists. They are also sometimes sold as 
scaffold hoists. This diversity indicates their 
astounding versatility for moving heavy things 
by hand. They do the work of motorized 
winches — haul logs, or move stuck tractors, 
raise towers, and so on — but with the deft- 
ness of a human hand. Because there is no 
ratchet or coil, a Griphoist permits very small 


Panasonic Impact Driver 


The newest of the Panasonic cordless drill dri- 
vers is a transcendent tool. It has an inter- 
changeable head that makes it into an impact 
driver. At first | thought this was a silly add-on, 
but quickly realized that impact drivers are 
amazing. They allow you to drive 6" lag bolts 
with one hand, and remove seized nuts easily. 
However, with the nonimpact head you can be 
gentle with small wood finishing screws, 
or gently tightening nuts. We have both kinds 
of drivers in our shop but when they cost $300 
each it’s nice for most people to get both 
types in one tool — this one. 

—Alexander Rose 


Panasonic EY6431NQKW 15.6-Voit 


1/2" Cordless Hyperformance Drill Kit 
$200 from amazon.com 


adjustments, unlike either come-alongs or 
winches. The patented double-grip mecha- 
nism of the Griphoist/Tirfor is considered so 
reliable that some versions of the unit are 
rated by the UL to be suitable for hoisting 
humans — for instance in hoisting window- 
washers’ scaffolding. 


The consumer versions of the Griphoists are 
the Pull All, which is rated to move 700 Ibs. 
and the Super Pull All, rated at 1500 Ibs. Of 
course you can get heavy-duty versions that 
move up to eight tons. The Pull Alls can han- 
die pulling out stumps, hoisting car engines, 
and other homestead chores. 

—KK 


reversing lever 
power stroke lever : ij 


clutch actuating 
lever 


The principle may be described as ‘hand-to- 
hand’ like a man pulling a rope. While one 
hand pulls, the other changes position to pull 
in turn. 


The two hands represent the two jaws of the 
TIRFOR. They grip the wire rope without dam- 
aging it. They pull it during forward operation 
and restrain it during reverse operation. 


Carroll Smith’s Nuts, Bolts, 
Fasteners and Plumbing 
Handbook 


Carroll Smith builds racing cars. When it 
comes to high-performance fasteners, he’s the 
man. He explains how teensy little threads on 
a bolt can hold together several tons of 
speeding metal, and how they can fail. And 
why and how pop rivets work, or not. If you 
build anything that absolutely must not come 
apart, this is your reference. 

—KK 


Carroll Smith’s Nuts, Bolts, Fasteners, 
and Plumbing 


Handbook 
Carroll Smith : 
1990, 223 pages 

$22 

MB! Publishing 


St. Paul, MN 55101 
651/287-5162, www.motorbooks.com 


All conventional rivets are grip-length critical — the 
length of the rivet relative to the thickness of the 
work is aimost a fixed dimension. The rule of thumb 
is that the length of the rivet under the head should 


The effort is transferred to the jaws by two 
levers which act by a cam system on the links 
that control the automatic clamping of the 
jaws on the wire rope. 


Pull All Griphoist $130 
Super Pull All Griphoist $440 


Manufactured by Tractel Griphoist, USA 
392 University Ave., PO Box 68 
Westwood, MA 02090, 800/421-0246 


Distributed by Ver Sales, 2509 North Naomi Street 
Burbank, CA 91504. 800/229-0518, 818/567-3000 
www.versales.com/griphoist/grphst.htm 


be 0.9 to 1.4 times the thickness of the work. If the 
rivet is too short, there is not enough material to form 
a Satisfactory blind side (shop-formed) head. If it is 
too long it won’t upset properly either, and will look 
messy to boot. The critical nature of rivet length 
combined with the various thicknesses of materials 
to be joined means stocking a bunch of different 
length rivets — which tends to be a pain. 


The Avdell Corporation has a device called the Avex 
rivet, which neatly solves this problem. Some genius 
designed this rivet so that the upsetting process 
begins at the blind side work face rather than at the 
end of the rivet. The result is that one length of the 
rivet covers a wide range of work thicknesses. It is 

a relatively strong, efficient, good-looking and 
convenient rivet. Purchased in lots of 1,000, it is also 
inexpensive (about three cents each for 1/8 in. diam- 
eter dome-headed rivets at the time of writing). | use 
nothing else for nonstructural applications. You will 
be amazed at how little time it takes to use up 

1,000 rivets. 


The basic blind rivet. Pictured is Cherry 
Commercial Fasteners’ Cherry nail rivet. 
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Flexible Pick Up Gripper 


An incredibly handy tool that seems utterly 
trivial until you have one, but finds its own 
uses once you do. It’s a snaky picker-upper, 
about two feet long, able to pick up things 
deep in pipes, behind furniture, in holes, 
cracks, and gaps. | use it all the time, mostly 
for rescues that simply couldn't be achieved 
otherwise. Seems to last forever with occa- 
sional lubrication. 


—KK 
Pick Up Tool 
1826-4VGA, $3 
Harborfreight 
805/388-3000 
800/423-2567 
www.harborfreight.com 


Solar Recharger 


Check out this AA battery solar charger made 
from recycled solar panels (from garden 
lights). This smallest and lightest of solar 
chargers has allowed me to keep a GPS, digi- 
tal camera, and film camera running all the 
time while travelling out of the country or back 
packing. | never had to charge a battery with 
an outlet, which are often hard to find while 
camping or in developing countries. 
—Alexander Rose 


2 AA Mini Solar 
Charger 

with Batteries 

item #900-20000-00 

$20 

Sundance Solar 
603/456-2020 
http://store.sundancesolar.com 


Nuts and Volts 


A monthly for the hardware hackers. Lots of 
electronics, robots, and small mechanical pro- 
jects. Informative ads, too. 

—KK 


Nuts & Voits 
Magazine 

12 issues; $25 
909/371-8497 
800/783-4624 
www.nutsvolts.com 
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Drain King 


Brilliant invention for clearing clogged drains 
without caustic chemicals. Comes in different 
sizes for different drain diameters. You attach 
it to a hose, and say for the kitchen sink, take 
off the p-trap, and slide the hose down the 
drain pipe as far as it will go. You then turn on 
the hose and it builds up pressure inside the 
wedged bellows to the point where it releases 
in a burst, expanding and contracting, ka- 
chunk, ka-chunk... You can clear one obstruc- 
tion and then push the hose further to get to 
others. It really unclogs crap. Marveloso! 
—Lloyd Kahn 


Drain King Water Powered Drain 


Cleaner 

Manufactured by: G.T. Water Products, Inc. 
www.gtwaterproducts.com/products/index.htm 
Model: #186 


SKU: #275689 
$13 
Available from: Home Depot le 4 
www.homedepot.com 233 


Offset Screwdriver 


My neighbor turned me onto this elegant hand 
tool. It allows you to work in tight places 
where the usual screwdriver wouldn't fit. It’s 
not a new tool (actually it’s a classic), but 
what's special about this one is that it has four 
different heads, including two Phillips, so you 
get four-in-one opportunities to have it fit. 

—KK 


Rigid Combination Offset Screwdriver 
Model: #74452 


Sewing Gauge 


! wouldn't want to run a home without this 
small sewing and knitting gauge (approx. 6 
inches long, metal with a movable plastic 
marking guide) Helpful for all household pro- 
jects which require consistent simple measur- 
ing and marking. Used for craft projects, or 
just to help children learn how to measure 
equal distances when they want to do some 
kind of art project requiring parallel lines. The 
small size makes the gauge convenient to cart 
along for measuring/adjusting/adaing lines of 
sequins, or decorations to costumes. Most 
families need to hem things (blue jeans, cur- 
tains, skirts, costumes) and the gauge is PER- 
FECT for this use. This is as basic a tool in 
my home as scissors or a ruler. Can be pur- 
chased in any sewing store or the sewing 
department of a discount store. 

—Jane Seitz 


Sew and Knit 
Gauge 

item #DT01716H 
$0.85 

Nasco Online 
Products 
800/558-3595 


www.enasco.com/prod/Home 


EZ-CD Opener 


| raved about these gadgets last time. They 
make opening shrink-wrap CDs a joy instead 
of a trial. But | didn’t know where to buy ‘em 
because all mine were giveaways. Here’s 
where to get them. 

—KK 


EZ-CD Opener 

Plastic CD-301 $1.50 each 

Metal CD-306 $5 each 

Mac Tech Products: CD Essentials 
800/622-8321 

818/702-6979 
www.cartsplus.com/cgi- 
bin/tame/cdessentials/EZCD.tam 
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Dymo Labeler 


These have been around since the age of 
dinosaurs, but they still work better than 
most gadgets. We use them for labeling 
almost anything that needs a name or 
number. The labels adhere well and have 
a Clear retro look. The inexpensive plastic 
device is mercifully idiot-proof. Cheap too. 


Dymo Compact Label Maker 
$4, Item #653611 

Frys Electronics Outpost.com 
877/688-7678, 860/927-2050 
http://shop3.outpost.com/template/index/ 


Sealing Tape Dispenser 


| don’t know how households get by with- 
out one of these. It quickly dispenses 
wide sealing tape around a box securely 
and accurately. You can wrap up a pack- 
age in seconds. We use it many times a 
week. Mine is at least fifteen years old 
and will probably last another fifteen. 
Wide tape is often much better than the 
ordinary one-inch stuff, so we often find 
ourselves snipping off small bits from the 
dispenser. 


Pistol-grip Sealing Tape Dispenser 
$8, Item 4379887315, Office Depot 


Double-Stick Tape 
Double-Coated Tape 


Scotch (3M) sells three varieties of ready- 
made doubie-backed tape for sticking 
together two flat surfaces. Their Double- 
Stick Tape does what a self-connecting 
loop of ordinary tape does, but more tidily 
and sure. Their Double-Coated Tape is 
similar but you can reposition the tape. 
For most uses — scrapbooks, posters, etc. 
-— | much prefer this kind. Their Photo 
Mounting Tape is double-sided, not posi- 
tionable, but acid-free. This is what you 
want to use for archival stuff. 


Double Stick Tape 
$2 , Item 4379234575 
Double-Coated Tape 
$5, Item #172627 

Both from Office Depot 


Self-Healing Cutting Mat 


You razor-cut things on this mat, and 
unlike other materials it won’t accumulate 
a field of cut marks to misguide your 
blade. The self-healing rubber keeps the 
surface uniformly smooth, clean, and firm. 
And protects your table. Get the largest 
one you have room for and can afford. A 
large mat also says: don’ t pile stuff here. 


Staedtler Cutting Mat 
$16,12" x 18" Item #379456561, Office Depot 


industrial Clipper Stapler 


Not a staple gun, but a heavy-duty crimp- 
ing stapler that can handle twenty-five 
pages at once, or two pieces of card- 
board, or one of those jiffy bags. Because 
of its handy handle, it is the stapler | tend 
to grab first, even for a lightweight job. 


Ace Clipper Stapler 
$24.95 


Item #07020, www.acefastener.com 


Post-it Tape 

Same material as the famous Post-it 
notes, but cut to a long roll of tape, in 
white. It’s ideal for making labels that 
Stick solidly (not just on the edge like a 
Post-it note), yet peel off later without 
incident. I’ve been surprised how often | 
use this stuff to temporarily label objects | 
don’t want to mar, like book covers, 
maps, drawings, and so on. 


Post-it Cover-up and 
Labeling Tape, 6-Line 
$3, Item #379172593, Office Depot 


Rolling Scissors 


Two rotating wheels slice paper the way 
an open scissors does occasionally. 
Absolutely marvelous for cutting wrapping 
paper or making lots of long cuts. Also 
great for kids who don't quite have the 
coordination to use scissors well. We 
keep ours in the gift wrap box. 


Olo Rolling Scissors 
$15. Item #9709826, Nasco Arts & Crafts 
800/558-9595, www.enasco.com 


The Smartly Stocked Home Office 


| expect the paperless office someday, and frankly, the sooner the better. But this long-delayed future isn’t likely to 
appear in this decade. In the meantime, information work demands some surprisingly physical materials. Here are some 
wondertul tools that would benefit most small and home offices (and households, too), particularly those dealing with 

Stacks, rolls, boxes, and sheets of paper. Most of these items are available at a large supply store such as Office Depot 
(www.officedepot.com; item numbers below are Office Depot’s unless otherwise noted). —Kevin Kelly 
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Jeweler Screwdrivers 


Probably the most used tool in my office is a 
set of tiny screwdrivers sometimes sold as 
precision screwdrivers. Hardly a week goes 
by when they aren’t needed to disassemble 
or repair a gizmo or tool. 


Stanley 6-piece Precision 
Screwdriver Kit 
$8.50, Item #379922286, Office Depot 


Spray Adhesive 


What magnificent stuff. Glues together thin 
layers of paper products such as cardboard, 
photographs, foam core, even light fabrics, 
firmly and evenly. Most of the time it’s superi- 
or to rubber cement, white glue, tape, or con- 
tact cement. Comes in various formulations. 
3M’s Spray Mount is most versatile. You can 
find archival versions, too. 


3m Spray Mount Adhesive 
$10, item #379172437, Office Depot 


Sharpie Twin-Tip 

Sharpie markers are well-known for being 
indelible, particularly on plastic, glass and 
metal surfaces. Folks in labs, movie sets, and 
hospitals who need to mark things perma- 
nently use Sharpies. If the ink goes on, it 
won't come off. What's special here is that 
the other tip of these pens is an ultra- fine 
point Sharpie, fine enough to write like a ball- 
point pen — but permanently — when you 
need to. The “industrial” version of Sharpie 
ink will even resist chemicals and scrubbing. 
Since more writing surfaces seem to be plas- 
tic-like, | find we use Sharpies all the time 
now. (Suggested by Sally Rosen) 


Sharpie Twin-Tip Permanent Marker 
$1.40, Item #379288791, Office Depot 


Plastic Comb Binder 


A cost-effective method for binding reports, 
manuals, galleys, and booklets in a some- 
what professional looking style. The hand- 
operated device cuts and then binds pages 
into a plastic comb binding. It has saved our 
household countless disruptive last-minute 
trips to Kinkos, and paid for itself after the 
tenth binding. It’s pathetically easy to pee! 
combs off from booklets headed for the recy- 
cling bin. I’ve stockpiled a wide assortment of 
combs that way. Get a variety of sizes (the 
combs are cheap); the largest size can han- 
dle several hundred pages. 


Docubind Personal 


Plastic Comb Binder 
$60, Item #379952893, Office Depot 
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The Little Network Book 


All the really smart computer people | know back off when it comes to 
keeping a network up. Maintaining a healthy home office network is no 
one’s idea of fun. Neither is wiring it up to begin with. Their reluctance 
means more and more it’s gonna be up to you. And don’t think twice 
that wireless is going to give you a free pass. It’s just as gnarly. For a 
bonus challenge, try mixing up Macs and PCs on the same network. 
Into this mess a new breed of entrepreneurs rushes offering home net- 
working skills. (At a rate of $60/hour, if you’ve got the know-how, you’ve 
got a steady job.) I’ve hired a few and they were worth it. Yet, after they 
leave there are a hundred questions and things still need attention, and 
darn it, why is it always going down? The Little Network Book — the best 
of a small set of books — is a clue for the clueless. Without dumbing 
things down, it simply explains what’s going on in those mysterious 
routers, switches, hubs, and protocols. It’s helped me keep the visits 
from the experts to a minimum. 


—KK 


The Little Network Book 
For Windows and Macintosh 
Lon Poole & John Rizzo 

1999, 260 pages 

$20 

Peachpit Press 
www.peachpit.com 


Dynamic vs. Static IP Address: With some types of Internet accounts, you won't 
use the same public IP address every time you connect, because the ISP dynami- 
cally assigns address from a pool of reusable addresses. This type of address is 
called a dynamic IP address. It’s fine to use for most small networks. But if you 
ever decide to serve Web pages or provide other services to the Internet from any 
of your computers, your ISP will need to assign you a static IP address — one that 
doesn’t change — so Internet users can find your site. 


First, you don't need to turn on file sharing on every computer to move files back 
and forth. If you enable file sharing on your kids’ computers (for instance) but not 
on your home office computer, you'll be able to move files back and forth from your 
computer, but the kids won't be able to accidentally open your investment portfolio 
(or other personal data) from their computers. 
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Mac OS X 


The thrill is back. NOT just some new gaudi- 
ness, but the realization that a personal com- 
puter can once again be a gateway to new 
and expanding worlds. 


Apple is claiming that its new operating sys- 
tem (pronounced “OS ten”) makes any Mac 
computer into a “digital hub” for everything 
from cameras to music to the Web to office 
collaboration to making DVD films. All that’s 
true, but it doesn’t explain why. 


In the last decade personal computers have 
richly earned our personal mistrust. Once we 
got a system halfway stable, and learned a 
requisite minimum of crafty workarounds for 
the inevitable spate of problems, we went 
conservative — dubious about adding new pro- 
grams or even new versions of old programs 
because they could lead to disaster. 


OS X, based on the highly evolved Unix oper- 
ating system, soars because it is extremely 
stable. Individual applications can fail, and do, 
but they don’t crash the whole system. You 
just start them up again and carry on. There’s 
no worry about conflicting extensions; they 
don't exist in OS X. And memory management 
is done by the computer instead of the user — 
every application in the box can be open with 
no fighting over scarce memory because only 
working programs use memory, and do so 
adroitly. Multi-tasking becomes the norm 
instead of an exercise in juggling. 


Mac OS X 
The Missing Manual 


When Macintosh upgraded its operating sys- 


tem to Unix-based OS X, | was lost. I’ve been 


a Mac loyalist since the days of Fat Mac, and 


| know a little Unix from my WELL experience, 


but upgrading to OS X was bewildering, frus- 
trating, and infuriating until a friend directed 
me to this book, written by the New York 


Times’s geek in residence. Take a half-hour to 


read the book before upgrading, and your 


experience will be more exhilarating than frus- 


trating. Not even the savviest Macistas know 


all the tips and tricks you can find in this book. 


—Howard Rheingold 


[Even if you are comfy in the old Mac OS 9, 


and are postponing upgrading, the earlier ver- 


sion of the Missing Manual (OS 9) is a trove 
of liberating remedies and deep understand- 
ing of the classic Mac. Still worth seeking out. 


Mac OSX 


The Missing Manual 
David Pogue 

2002, 583 pages 

$25 

O'Reilly & Associates 


A great investment along with OS X is 
VersionTracker Pro. For fifty bucks it com- 
pares all the versions of programs in your 
computer to what’s available in the world, and 
leads you directly to where you can download 
the new version. Also you get daily email 
about new programs and versions for OS X, 
twenty or so a day, many of them shareware 
and freeware. When you go to the download 
site for each at VersionTracker, there you find 
elaborate discussion by nerds about how 
good or bad the program is and whether it’s 
really worth $10. 


Before OS X | would try maybe one new pro- 
gram every two or three months. Now | try 
one on my iBook every two or three days, 
because | trust the system to absorb them 
without strain or hazard. That’s what led me to 
the shareware EarthBrowser — a vivid real 
time rendering of the whole Earth and its cur- 
rent weather, complete with hundreds of web- 
cam sites. And to GraphicConverter, an 
extremely able image handler that | use for all 
my photos now. 


The Mac is in massive innovation mode these 
days, and is likely to remain so. That’s why 
their “Switch from your PC” campaign is work- 
ing. OS X is quite different from what came 
before. Really grasping its capabilities is 
important for keeping up with dazzling new 
stuff coming along every month. | recommend 
getting and studying MAC OS X: The Missing 
Manual, from O’Reilly, and then take the time 
to explore. You'll be rewarded. 

—Stewart Brand 


Battery Backup 
Uninterrupted Power Supply 


What a lifesaver! When the electrical power 
suddenly vaporizes, the files you were work- 
ing don’t disappear. This reasonably priced 
unit gives you six to seventeen minutes to 
close down your computer, depending on the 
size of your equipment. That's plenty of time 
to get through an orderly shutdown. In sleep 
mode my Mac G3 and 21-inch monitor once 
lasted five hours during a blackout when | was 
away. Brands of gear seem pretty inter- 
changeable. The one | use, the APC Battery 
Backup 500VA, also has surge protection for 
the phone or cable modem line. The price of a 
battery backup, or Uninterrupted Power 
Supply (USP) as it is called technically, has 
dropped sufficiently so that every computer 
should have one. (Except laptops, which 
have their own built-in supply.) Where power 
is especially unreliable, or where you want 
to power printers as well, you can buy 

more capacity. 


APC Battery Backup 500VA 

American Power Conversion (APC) 

Model info: Back-UPS ES 500 

Part #: BE500U, $60, 877/272-2722, www.apcc.com 
(search by name: “Back-UPS ES”) 


System Prefs Edit 


About This Mac 
Get Mac OS X Software... 


System Preferences... 
Dock 


Recent Items 
Force Quit... 


Sleep 
Restart 


Automatic 

Back yard, by the grill 
¥ Chicago 

Home 

Office 


Network Preferences... 


View Window Help 


The Location feature lets you switch from one “location” to another just by choosing its 
name — either from the Apple Menu (top) or from this pop-up menu in System Preferences. 
The Automatic location just means “the standard, default one you originally set up.” (don't 
be fooled: Despite its name, Automatic isn’t the only location that offers multihoming, which 


is described later in this chapter.) 


Mac OS X brings to life a terrific idea, a new concept in main- 
stream operating systems: icons that tell you something. As 


shown here, for example, you can often tell documents apart just 
by looking at their icons. Some program icons, furthermore, actu- 


ally change over time. The clock program (in your Applications 
folder), for example, is a living icon that actually ticks away the 


time, right there in the dock. The Mail icon (see Chapter 19) dis- 


plays a live counter that indicates how many new email mes- 
sages are waiting for you. 
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The ethnosphere is shrinking. Cultures, languages, and 
ancient traditions decline and disappear on almost a daily 


basis, often without our knowing. We often mourn that loss, 
and yet people from traditional societies want and deserve a 
share of the global economy. The old and the new are in fre- 
quent conflict, which raises the question of whether there is 
room in the world for ancient cultures to survive. In the 
highlands of Papua New Guinea, and at a very personal level, 
Audrey McCollum explores one answer. —DB 


| »).,was April, 1999 and Papua New Guinea’s 
a ~ international airport was pure turmoil. 

» “> Sunburned engineers questing for oil and gold 
in the highlands jostled dark-skinned women with bilums 
(netbags) suspended from their heads; the bilums bulged 
with produce, and sometimes a baby too. Suave men in 
business suits strode by sinewy elders, some with as- 
gras—bunches of cordyline leaves—hanging from their 
belts below shabby Western-style jackets. Modernity and 
antiquity mingled uneasily in this small Pacific nation 
where some indigenous people had seen their first white 
face only after the end of World War II. 

In a surge of sweating bodies, my husband, Bob, and 
I were swept onto a smaller plane bound for Mt. Hagen, 
the capital of Western Highlands Province. From there we 
were driven through the Wahgi Valley toward the village 
of Minj for a reunion with Pirip Kuru, a feisty indigenous 
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activist who shared a homestead with her large, close- 
knit family. I was bringing copies of my new book, in 
which she was the central character. 

Pirip’s struggles to lead traditional women into the 
modern world had engaged my attention for sixteen 
years. Through her, I had been asking whether a feminist 
activist from an ancient culture that included the subju- 
gation of women could preserve that endangered culture 
and organize women to achieve greater equality and 
power? Or does her activism hasten the demise of the 
traditional culture? 

We first met in 1983 during my second trip to Papua 
New Guinea (PNG). Keenly interested in gender rela- 
tions, I had asked around for a highland woman I could 
interview. I was introduced to Pirip, a well respected 
activist. An English-speaking school teacher served as 
our interpreter. English was then the official language 
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and Pirip understood it, but she spoke only Melanesian 
pidgin along with her tribal language—one of over 800 
languages identified in PNG. Many, perhaps most, were 
still alive. 

It took twelve years before she allowed me into her 
private realms of thought and emotion. I returned seven 
times, and between us a bond grew, including elements 
of maternal care and sisterhood, transcending the cultur- 
al and geographic distance between New England and 
Papua New Guinea. Between visits we corresponded, 
with Pirip’s friends and family serving as scribes. More 
recently we had talked to each other on tape. 

In 1999, Pirip was fiftyish (births were not recorded 
when she was born), just over five feet tall and full-fig- 
ured. She wore the loose smock and wrapped skirt 
favored by missionaries, but her broad fleshy nose, 
cheekbones, and high forehead were patterned with tra- 
ditional blue tattooing. Her wiry black hair was cropped 
short, and a furrow ran across the crown as though it 
had been dented by years of bearing heavily laden bilums 
(among her agrarian people, the Kuma, there were no 
beasts of burden except women). 

The balance of gender power in PNG was unstable, 
and Pirip’s core feminist aim was to help women gain 
access to the spreading cash economy. Education, trans- 
portation, Western health care, and the right to make 
choices independent of men were increasingly linked 
to cash. 

In the late 1970s, Pirip had established a center in 
which members of her association could assemble and 
work. Some men feared their wives’ membership would 
threaten male dominance, and they reinforced their 
opposition with beatings. Yet many women were defying 
the resistance and joining hands. 

A sign outside the largest of her compound’s four 
buildings, proclaimed “South Wahgi Women’s Center.” 
Groups met in a traditional, grass-roofed house with pat- 
terned siding woven from strips of pandanus (screw 
pine) each Tuesday. 

A grant from the New Zealand government had 
financed small, time-limited loans to enable women to 
set up cash-producing enterprises. As president of the 
South Wahgi Women’s Association, Pirip supervised 
these projects, which included raising pigs or poultry; 
selling betel nuts or second-hand clothing; operating 
trade stores stocked with tinned goods, white rice, bis- 
cuits, candy, cigarettes, and soft drinks; or growing white 
potatoes to supply hotels with french fries—a mixture of 
traditional and introduced commerce. 

Pirip’s male kin had built her a trade store. With her 
own cash she had bought clothing, a kerosene stove, 
utensils, and simple furnishings for the house she slept 


in with two sons, following the Kuma tradition that hus- 
bands and wives did not share sleeping quarters because 
of male fear of contamination by the sexual woman. 
(Intercourse was a speedy contact carried out in the 
bush). Kuru slept in a men’s house or with other relatives. 


Entering this world with a Western feminist perspec- 
tive, | had made swift judgments about the treatment of 
women. For example, | watched a group of women labor- 
ing in their mountainside garden one day while men 
stood idly by. “It seems to me,” I said to our Kuma guide, 
Benjamin, “that highland women work much harder 
than men.” 

“That is true,” he conceded, “and it is only right. It 
costs so much to buy a woman.” 

He was talking about “bride price,” traditionally a 
complex social exchange. Its core was a presentation of 
valuables—pearl shells, bird of paradise plumage, and 
pigs—from the man’s family to the family of the intend- 
ed bride. Taking months, even years, of hunting and trad- 
ing to accumulate, the presentation was reciprocated on a 
smaller scale and then followed by another when the first 
child was born. But while the practice had deep cultural 
importance, the introduction of a cash economy into that 
culture (beginning in the 1960s) and the adoption of 
cash payments as a part of bride price, resulted, it 
seemed, in women increasingly being seen as objects 
for sale. 

Although bride price attested to the value of women, 
it was an entrapment too. Unless her family could return 
the valuables, and the cash—usually dispersed among 
their kin—a woman had virtually no escape from an 
unhappy marriage. 

Yet, while Pirip devoted years to creating new oppor- 
tunities for women, she gave equal effort to maintaining 
bride price as a core tradition. In one of her letters to me, 
she wrote about the wealth she had collected for her own 
sons’ marriages: 


I went all over the place collecting my debts from 
relatives and friends who owed me money, pigs, cus- 
cus furs, cassowaries, bananas, taro, chickens, etc. 
We collected K14,000 [PNG dollars, equal to about 
US $3,400. The PNG per capita annual income is 
only US $580], forty pigs, six cassowaries, two 
goats, and lots of bilums, food and soft drinks which 
was then given as bride price payment.... Phew! 
What a back-breaking job. We had to do three 
mumus [feasts prepared in earth ovens] per day for 
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A Brief PNG History 


Peaks long shielded Highland valleys from Western eyes. Although 
Europeans and Britons explored the coasts and major rivers of the island, 
seeking slaves, spices, and gold from the sixteenth century on, deep penetra- 
tion was impeded by wild terrain. Indigenous tribes lived largely undiscov- 
ered and undisturbed. European colonialists nevertheless carved up the 
island; the western half was annexed by Holland in 1828. In 1884 the eastern 
half was divided between Germany and Great Britain. 

Australia accepted administrative responsibility for the southeastern sec- 
tor, Papua in 1904, and incorporated the northeastern sector, New Guinea, at 
the end of World War |. Coastal settlements were established, but the interior 
was forbidding. From north and south, swamps or dense jungle rose toward a 
volcanic spine that was thought for decades to be too wild to support human 
life. Australian gold prospectors, exploring the interior in the early 1930s, 
were astonished to discover populated valleys hidden within the mountains, 
occupied by people who had never seen a wheel. For their part, the dark- 
skinned highlanders were amazed to confront men so pale that they seemed 
like spirits of the dead. 

Explorers were followed by Australian patrol officers and Christian mis- 
sionaries intent on imposing Western political and economic practices and 
religious beliefs on the highlanders. But the indigenous people already had 
well developed belief systems that valued health, strength, fertility, and clan 
size above all else. These qualities were fostered by intricate webs of social 
relationships. Betrothals, marriages, childbirths, and deaths were marked by 
ceremonial presentations. On the dark side of the ledger, injuries—real or 
imagined—were avenged through witchcraft, personal violence, or clan war- 
fare. Women were both valued and subject to brutal mistreatment. 

When Papua New Guinea's independence was declared in 1975, highland 
cultures were in a dislocating flux—Christianity collided with animism; 
monogamy clashed with polygamy; cash began supplanting elaborate 
exchanges that fostered social ties. Passing the Minj market in 1999, we saw 
men playing with darts, their aim honed by years of experience with arrows 
and spears. —AM 
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two weeks to feed the people who came in to visit 
us with their contributions as a matter of courtesy. 
| wish you and Bob had been here to witness this 
ceremony. 


Surprised by her continuing commitment to the rit- 
uals, I came to understand the reason: they conferred 
prestige on the distributing family. Customarily, men 
were the transacters of exchange and distributors of 
wealth. Now this feisty woman had assumed those 
male roles. 

Pirip’s effort also underscored the value of pigs. 
Traditionally, a man without a pig was considered a 
nobody. His wives shared their separate dwellings with 
house-trained pigs and reared them almost like chil- 
dren. In fact, | once saw a woman sitting on the ground 
with a bristly little piglet on her lap. She was bare- 
breasted and the piglet raised its snout and began suck- 
ling. It looked surprisingly natural. 

Kuma women wielded covert power through their 
control of the pig wealth, the crops, and reproduction. 
As I noted before, their sexuality was dreaded by men 
who believed that intercourse could cause weakness 
(through loss of semen) and that parturitional or men- 
strual fluids could fatally poison a male. 


Now I was back, bringing to Pirip the book I had 
written about our relationship and the struggle of high- 
land women for more independence and equality. (Two 
Women, Two Worlds; see review page 84). As we made 
our way to Minj, emerald green tea plantations and 
broad swaths of coffee trees revealed evidence of foreign 
development. To the south, fountains of bamboo arched 
gracefully up from the kunai, or sword grass, and a 
patchwork of woods and ancient garden plots rose 
toward the mountains. In the distance, clouds swirled 
among the jagged pinnacles of the Kumpor range, with 
limestone cliffs gleaming among the densely forested 
slopes. 

We finally turned into the entrance of Pirip’s com- 
pound, a narrow dirt lane bordered by patterns of black 
stones, scarlet hibiscus, and golden coreopsis. Expecting 
our arrival, she rushed toward us. Without a word, Pirip 
hugged me tightly, moaning, sobbing—a traditional 
expression of joy. Warm tears dripped from her cheeks 
and trickled down my chest. I held her for long 
moments and then she turned to Bob and embraced 
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him. Her husband, Kuru, enfolded me, his grizzled, wet 
cheek pressed against mine, then the young men in the 
family surged forward, followed by the women. 

I brought out the books—one inscribed for Pirip, 
and others for her to share—and she released another 
flood of joy as sixteen members of her family, spanning 
three generations, crowded around. They passed the 
books from hand to hand, pointing to their names. 

I realized that she now viewed her relationship with 
me not as that of two women who were supportive con- 
fidantes—the Western model I had brought with me in 
1983—but as family-to-family, the Kuma model. (Her 
son-in-law, Chris, wrote later, “Mama Pirip [thinks] you 
treat her like your own immediate family and she some- 
times thinks that you were her real parents who died a 
long time ago and came back as spirits to help with 
all these things.”) Her thought that Bob and I might 
be the spirits of her dead parents coexisted with her 
Christianity. 

Pirip even proposed giving land to our offspring, 
who could come and join the two families. And when I 
wrote that I had passed my 75th birthday, she replied: 
“I wish you were from PNG so we could attend to your 
everyday needs like we treat our Grandpas and 
Grandmas....For example, we collect their firewood, 
cook their food, bath them, cloth them, scratch their 
itchy backs.” 


When I brought the books, I worried about Kuru, 
since the book described the dark family history that 
inspired Pirip’s feminism in the 1970s. (In keeping with 
the tradition of polygamy, Kuru had taken five wives 
after Pirip. Jealousy among co-wives was common, yet 
the last wife took it to an extreme. While Kuru 
restrained Pirip, for reasons never explained to me, the 
new wife viciously stabbed Pirip’s neck and arm and 
tried to kill her baby.) 

I needn't have worried. No trouble ensued. The book 
was a local hit. After a distributor in PNG ordered 250 
copies, Pirip told me, relatives all over the country had 
seen the book, and expressed pride that her work was 
known. Among the Kuma, male leaders were designat- 
ed as bigmen, a nonhereditary status earned through 
skill in oratory and negotiation. Now Pirip had become a 
bigman herself. 

Some male traditions persisted, though. Pirip’s son 
wrote me in 2001 that a very big tribal fight between the 
Kondika and Nheneka (Pirip’s tribe) in her village had 
lasted for sixth months. “So far 11 people have died. 


Food gardens, cash 
crops were destroyed, 

houses were burned down to the 

ground, a lot of people were wounded, both sides were 
using very high-powered rifles...and petrol bombs. A 
bigman from Pirip’s tribe was shot dead.” 

High-powered gunfire was a recent Western contri- 
bution. In the past, when wars were fought with bows 
and arrows and shields, hostilities sometimes ceased 
with the first casualty, whereupon bigmen attempted to 
negotiate a settlement (the prototype of what became 
known as the peace and good order committee). 

Pirip, meanwhile, had feared that Bob and I were 
victims of a different kind of tribal warfare. Even in the 
Wahgi Valley, she learned of the 9/11 attacks. 

PNG was experiencing its own chaos. Western polit- 
ical, economic, social, and religious influences have 
contributed to massive cultural dislocation. 

Tribespeople newly elected to national parliamen- 
tary government were accepting bribes from multina- 
tional corporations seeking PNG’s gold, copper, oil, and 
timber. Ancient land rights were innocently signed 
away by people whose cultures were embedded in 
their physical environs. Asian bank crises had caused 
rampant inflation. 

By 2002, Pirip was struggling to maintain her lead- 
ership, and embroiled in a power struggle between the 
women’s association at the provincial level and that at 
her district level. Guided by new mentors, a British 
anthropologist and his Kuma wife, she established the 
South Wahgi women’s association as a recognized dis- 
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A Kuma woman 
nurses a piglet. 
Pigs are highly 


valued signs of 
wealth, and 
women rear 
them almost 
like children. 
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Above: Audrey and Pirip proudly dis- 
play the book Audrey has written 
about their relationship and the 
struggle of Highland women for more 
independence and equality. Right: 
Pirip stands sadly outside the wreck- 
age of her training center for women 
foilowing the first-ever twister. 
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Two Women Two Worlds 
Friendship Swept by Winds 

of Change 

Audrey McCollum 

1999; 214 pp. $16 

Hillwinds Press 


One of them grew up in Park Avenue apart- 
ments, haunted by a painful childhood, 
deserted by her father, her mentally ill mother 
committed to a hospital. She became a 
psychotherapist. 
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failures. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF Pirie Kuru. 


The other grew up in a dirt-floor hut 
shared with pigs, in the remote highlands 
of Papua New Guinea. She married a 
polygamist whose family gave “bride price’ 
to her family and whose fifth wife attacked 
her with a knife. She became a feminist 
activist. 


9 


Somehow, they met. 


Two Women, Two Worlds is, at one level, 
the story of their relationship. At another 
level it is a thoughtful, sometimes painful, 
examination of ancient and modern cul- 
tures in collision. Audrey McCollum, the 
New England psychotherapist, who has 
spent a good part of sixteen years plumb- 
ing her relationship with Pirip Kuru, writes 
a very personal account of that cultural 
collision. She discovers, as she does so, 
that she has to suspend her Western femi- 
nist perspective in order to see Pirip clear- 
ly. And the more she discovers about Pirip, 
the more she discovers about herself. 


trict organization and was awarded another grant. Yet 
the lack of training in small business management 
and inflated prices made it difficult for women to 
repay their loans. Pirip was often blamed for their 


Pirip’s feminist strivings continue, with some 
noteworthy successes. She has managed to sustain a 
traditional belief in spirits, in coexistence with 
Christianity. She supports the central importance of 
the family unit and preserves the bride price rituals. 
The cash earnings of Kuma women have apparently 
not been used for separatist purposes; their proj- 
ects—traditional and modern—have become family 
projects. Some men whose lives have lost traditional 
meaning have found new purpose, collaborating as 
partners with their wives. © 


After study at Vassar and the Simmons College of Social Work, 
Audrey McCollum served as a research associate at the Yale 
University Child Study Center and Department of Pediatrics. Her 
first book, Coping with Prolonged Health Impairment in Your Child, 
was described as “the best book in the field with the worst title.” At 
75, she continues to practice psychotherapy, write, ski, and hike in 
New Hampshire. 


This is amateur anthropology at its best, 
an intelligent insight into an ancient culture 
and into the heart of a woman trying to 
bridge two worlds. 

—DB 


66 But when Pirip finally confided her pri- 
vate story, | saw why her struggle was 
needed. | also fathomed the central ques- 
tion for her, for me, for her country and 
mine; namely, how can the exhilarating pos- 
sibilities of change be balanced with the 
sustenance of tradition? 


6¢ | was jolted by surprise when the 
women denied the sadness. Surprise and 
shock. But why? Except for the interludes 
of nursing, the care of Huli children seemed 
shared within the family group. Women 
here didn’t corral their children and them- 
selves in isolated homes, where resentment 
can grow like a noxious weed in the tangled 
garden of love. 
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Critical Mass 

Bicycling’s Defiant Celebration 
Chris Carlsson, ed 

2002; 256 pp. $18.95 

AK Press, www.akpress.org 


Born in 1992 in San Francisco, Critical 
Mass—a loosely knit movement of slow- 
moving, traffic-obstructing bicycle riders 
seeking safer city streets—has spread 
around the world. On the last Friday of 
every month, hundreds (sometimes thou- 
sands) of riders and bikes in many cities 
materialize for a mass carnival and reclaim- 
the-streets ride, evoking cheers, jeers, and 
occasionally road rage from automobile 
drivers sitting at intersections while wave 
after wave of greenies, stockbrokers, anar- 
chists, lawyers, hippies, activists, school 
and college kids, and other citizens pedal 
past. Typically, no one is in charge. Riders 
don't know where they're going until the 
time of the ride. 


CM has changed city streets—and made it 
easier for more conventional bike advo- 
cates to appear reasonable. This book's 
fifty essays detail CM's birth, history, cul- 
ture, and philosophy. Most celebrate, while 
some critique, this self-described anarchist 
movement. The book contains a glossary 
and contacts for local CM chapters. 
—David Kupfer 


66 Anarchy: The very word (especially 
after 9/11) invokes many images for all of 
us, nearly all of them now negative....To me, 
Anarchy is about self-responsibility, self- 
empowerment and not needing (or wanting) 
authority figures to constantly tell us how to 
act....Critical Mass is an organic, sponta- 
neous, inspiring, anarchic thing of beauty. 
VIVE LA MASS! —Bearnie BLAuG,“Crit Mass” 


Leftturn 

Bilal El-Amine and Brian Campbell, eds. 
$25/year (six issues) 

Left Turn Books 

1463 E. Republican Street, 25A 

Seattle, WA 98112!, www.leftturnbooks.com 


Leftturn is produced by a national network 
of anticapitalists and revolutionary socialists 
actively involved in efforts for peace, social 
justice, and labor rights, and against global- 
ization, police brutality, and imperialism. 
Avoiding sectarian dogma, each issue con- 
tains timely, insightful, and meaty essays; 
analysis; opinions; and book reviews. 
Recent contributors include Walden Bello, 
Mike Davis, Vijay Prashad, Maude Barlow, 


and Manning Marable. This is an important 
new journal produced by a new generation 
of activists. 


CRITICAL 


Bicyciing’s 
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—DK 


66 The stark truth is that after 20 years of 
the “Washington Consensus,” living stan- 
dards throughout the world are more 
unequal today than ever: In 1945 the differ- 
ence between the world’s top 20% and the 
bottom 20% was 30:1. Today it is 82:1 and 
rising. And that inequality has not only risen 
between nations, but within them as well. If 
US workers had kept pace with their CEOs, a 
the average worker would be earning — 
$110,000 a year with a minimum wage of 7 4 s 
$22 per hour instead of today’s correspon- € wang 7 
ding figures of $10,700 and $5.15. —BRrIAN with | 
CAMBELL, “GLOBALIZATION MYTHS AND REALITY” 


thhansfer fer Rural Areas 


Appropriate Technology Transfer 
for Rural Areas 
www.attra.org 


ATTRA is the one-stop access to organic 
sustainable gardening and farming informa- 
tion, offering a wealth of useful publica- 
tions, technical assistance, and advice, all 
free 

of charge. Its practical expertise covers 
topics including herb, fruit, and vegetable 
production; livestock; soil and fertility; pest 
management; farm energy; marketing and 
business; and rural co-op development. | 
cannot speak highly enough of this service. 


www.organicvolunteers.com 


This matchmaking/cultural exchange facili- 
tates connections between organic farmers, 
sustainable projects, and people in the US 
seeking educational internships, appren- 
ticeships, or simply brief visits to farms, in 
exchange for room and board. Identical to 
WWOOF (Willing Workers on Organic 
Farms) programs in Europe, Australia, and 
New Zealand for decades, it's a great way 
to learn about farming, meet like-minded 
people and explore work possibilities relat- 


ed to environmental sustainability. 
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Curtous 


By Gary Bolles 


magine that, once a year, you had the 

opportunity to go to college for three days 

and listen to the best professors imaginable. 

Not just professors, but the leading philo- 

sophers, scientists, entertainers, authors, 
and technologists of the day, covering a nearly limitless 
range of topics that would somehow all be of interest to 
you, continually answering questions like: What’s hap- 
pening in arenas you've only dreamed of? What's fasci- 
nating? What’s next? 

That gathering exists, and its name is TED. 

In 1984, architect and designer Richard Saul 
Wurman, a prolific author who has self-published more 
than sixty books, decided to bring together a group of 
people in the fields of Technology, Entertainment, and 
Design—TED—interested in establishing bridges 
between those arenas. He invited an eclectic range of 
speakers, and an even more eclectic group of attendees, 
to the Monterey, California, Conference Center for three 
days of presentations. TED was born. “I just put togeth- 
er a conference of the people I wanted to hear,” Wurman 
says simply, “and invited my friends.” 
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The Story 


Minds 


Now in its thirteenth incarnation, TED exposes its 
attendees to thoughts they might never have heard, 
delivered by the people who developed them. Think of 
the presenters as walking books, ideas in human form: 
Imagine hearing the Cliff’s Notes versions of a virtual 
library of authors’ perspectives, then having the ability 
to query the writers afterward. “I got to Monterey, and it 
was like a feast of ideas,” singer and self-described com- 
municator Naomi Judd says, somewhat in awe. “And 
these characters really had good taste in ideas.” 

The nearly 800 attendees come each year, from vir- 
tually every discipline under the sun, but if there’s a 
common thread, it’s probably success: Only a person 
with some measure of financial achievement can afford 
the hefty $4,000 price tag. But many return again and 
again, to the point where the “C word”—community— 
is regularly bandied about by attendees. “The people 
who go, by a very high percentage, don’t only like it, but 
love it,” says Walt Mossberg, personal technology colum- 
nist for The Wall Street Journal. “And they get all excited 
about it, and they try to explain it to their spouses and 
relatives, and they can’t.” 
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2003 speakers include, left to right: Don Norman, Gregory Stock, Naomi Judd, Walt Mossberg. 


Perhaps some of that excitement comes frem the 
fact that TED has provided attendees with the first expo- 
sure to ideas they'd never heard explained before. 
Venture capitalist Steve Jurvetson has delved into the 
mechanics of nanotechnology, projecting how the field’s 
likely advances could change our lives. Virtual reality 
pioneer Jaron Lanier, speaking at TED, was the first to 
describe the characteristics of visual cyberspace. 
Microsoft’s former Chief Technology Officer, Nathan 
Myrhvold, provided a detailed description of dinosaur 
sex. And GM vice president of design Wayne Cherry 
showed how cars might look once fuel cells relegate 
combustion engines to the junkyard. “To me, it’s just 
like a little oasis of time in your year when you can just 
expose yourself to fascinating people and fascinating 
ideas,” says Mossberg. 

TED proudly claims parenthood for spawning 
numerous initiatives, according to founder Wurman. In 
many cases, TED serves as out-of-town tryouts that, 
because of the thoughtful response of TED’s audience, 
bring ideas and inventions into the world that otherwise 
might not have appeared. He says that Wired magazine 
had its genesis there. Warren Bennis’s new book Geeks 
@ Geezers gestated from a TED theme by the same 
name. Dreamworks SKG’s Jeffrey Katzenberg decided to 
broaden the marketing campaign for Shrek to adults, on 
the basis of TED attendees’ positive response. Inventor 
Dean Kamen credits TED for linking him to financiers 
such as iconic venture capitalist John Doerr. Even a 
number of marriages—including an onstage proposal— 
dot the TED landscape. 

TED attendees have also seen a raft of premiers, 
from music to products. Apple’s Macintosh computer 
had its North American unveiling there. Architect Frank 
Gehry showed his design for the Guggenheim Bilbao 
museum. UC Berkeley professor Robert Full unveiled a 


design for “springy” insect-emulating robots that will 
likely change the way Mars rover vehicles will work. And 
Simpsons creator Matt Groening screened his new TV 
show, Futurama. 

Still others have used the TED dais to explore per- 
sonal challenges. Hamilton Jordan, chief of staff under 
Jimmy Carter, talked about his three battles with cancer. 
Bioethicist Sherwin Nuland gave what many attendees 
still describe as one of the most powerful talks in their 
memories, launching into a quiet description of his own 
bouts with depression, a topic he’d never mentioned 
before in public. The audience responded to his candor 
with a standing ovation—the crowning achievement of a 
TED speech. “It was a validation,” says Nuland quietly, 
“and it made an enormous difference to me—and, in 
fact, it encouraged me to write a book.” 

TED has also highlighted the work of numerous 
artists and entertainers. Cellist Yo-Yo Ma gave a brief lec- 
ture on the history of a variety of ancient musical instru- 
ments, then led a band in playing them. Juggler Michael 
Moschen dissected his craft as he demonstrated intricate 
new explorations of his art. Herbie Hancock has used 
the dais for a variety of musical explorations before 
TED’s appreciative audience. “And what a great audi- 
ence they were, because I liked tinkering with and trying 
new things,” says Hancock. 

Even with so many pivotal presentations, attendees 
say what they learn at TED is not necessarily relevant to 
their work. In fact, it’s often the opposite: Speakers and 
participants regularly maintain that it’s precisely because 
the event is so tangential to their daily lives that the 
event is so important to them. “I simply regarded it...as 
one of the most interesting, most valuable conferences I 
went to in a given year, even thought it was less narrow- 
ly related to what I wrote about,” says Mossberg. 

The thirteenth TED conference is scheduled in 
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TED “custodian” Chris Anderson. 
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February 2003. The event has 
spawned a successful spinoff, 
TEDMED, focused on the body 
and mind, which will have its 
third incarnation in 2003. And 
with it will go Wurman. As of 
this year, TED is owned by the 
Sapling Foundation, spearhead- 
ed by publishing entrepreneur 
Chris Anderson, who founded 
Imagine Entertainment, a San 
Francisco Bay Area-based pub- 
lishing firm whose greatest 
claim to fame was the original 
Business 2.0 “new economy” 
magazine. 

“Most of what makes TED great is the sixty speak- 
ers who are from a hundred different walks of life,” 
says Anderson. “They come together and somehow 
weave this magical spell by talking about their pas- 
sions. The big surprise about TED is why that works so 
well. There aren’t many venues where that happens.” 

For the speakers, TED’s format is simple: Take the 
stage, tell a story or play a tune, and leave after fifteen 
or twenty minutes—“Breaking things down into 
morsels for people’s minds,” as philosopher Daniel 
Dennett puts it. Presenters must talk about their pas- 
sions, but sales pitches for companies or products are 
ruthlessly excised. “Connectedness” is a recurring 
theme, with links woven explicitly by speakers and 
implicitly by attendees. Speakers must attend for as 
much of the conference as possible: No hit-and-run 
talks. Openness and honesty are encouraged. 

Some presenters plan their talks to the moment, 
while others make it up on the spot. According to 
Nuland, who’s spoken at TED and at TEDMED, “What 
I have done both times was really not to be sure what I 
was going to say until I got up there. At TEDMED, I 
had something planned, and instead I talked about 
something else,” he recalls. “There’s something wel- 
coming about that audience—which is peculiar, 
because most of them are pretty tough businessmen. 
Yet they get into that atmosphere, and they’re pretty 
welcoming to everybody. I can’t imagine a better audi- 
ence. I think this crowd is responsive to anything.” 

Presenters for the upcoming TED13 in February 
run the typical gamut. I'll be reporting in the summer 

Whole Earth on what actually occurs. Here’s a preview 
from several slated speakers. 

Lee Smolin is a world-renowned physicist at 
Canada’s Perimeter Institute, and one of the world’s 
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foremost authorities on quantum gravity. Though he 
sees TED as “...an interesting venue for getting one’s 
message across to an interesting and influential group 
of people,” he says, “I don’t like the point of view that 
we are authorities who have access to some difficult 
knowledge, and we have to simplify it and in some way 
spoon-feed ii to the public.” His recent work illustrates 
a theory of extreme connectedness between objects in 
the universe at a fundamental level, a theory with 
broad ramifications. “It has resonances for thinking 
about society, for thinking about philosophy and social 
theory,” maintains Smolin. “The important thing is 
that we think of the world as comprising a system of 
relations, where...the properties of things in the world 
are determined by how [they] relate to other things in 
the world.” 

A former executive at companies including Apple 
Computer and Hewlett Packard, and now professor of 
computer science at Northwestern University, Don 
Norman is a frequent consultant and speaker on how 
products can better meet the needs of those for whom 
they’re designed. He says he’s recently become fasci- 
nated by the emotion of design, the subject of a forth- 
coming book he’s authored. For example, he points to 
the design of roller coasters as targeting a taut set of 
seemingly conflicting emotions, simultaneous fear and 
delight. “There are multiple levels of emotion that are 
very different,” he says, “and they play off each other.” 

Though Naomi Judd’s life story reads like a 
Nashville song—battered mother of two, a former 
nurse who contracted a deadly disease from an unpro- 
tected needle—she’s raised two resoundingly success- 
ful daughters, notched twenty top-ten songs and five 
Grammy awards, offered motivational speeches to 
audiences around the world, and will soon have her 
own television show. TED might seem like an odd 
venue for her, yet she confesses, “I thrive on the thrill 
of being around when new ideas are being generated.” 
Judd now lectures around the world on self-motivation, 
and is currently delving into the growing body of 
research around self-healing—information she wants 
to bring to others as well. “As I stepped out of grief and 
despair and serious depression... launched a journey 
of self-discovery,” she says. “It was just for me, but I 
knew concurrently I was going to help others as well.” 

Sherwin Nuland quotes from William 
Wordsworth’s 1807 poem: “The world is too much with 
us; late and soon, Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers; Little we see in Nature that is ours; we 
have given our hearts away....” As a teacher for four 
decades, Nuland is a relentless champion of ethics, 
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both in medicine and in the workplace. For example, 
he wants America’s CEOs to think differently about 
their employees. “What I would like them to do is to 
remember that their corporations and their laboratories 
are populated with human beings just like them- 
selves—and to think of their corporations and their lab- 
oratories as if they were families,” he says. Though he 
Says some understand basic ethical principles, he says 
the ethical model of today’s corporation doesn’t go far 
enough. “What hasn’t been put into this, is the notion 
of personal warmth, personal understanding, empa- 
thy,” he says. “Those are the stars by which we should 
steer our own lives and our culture.” 

Surely one of the most controversial talks at TED13 
will be delivered by Gregory Stock, director of the 
Program on Medicine, Technology & Society at UCLA, 
and author of Redesigning Humans: Our Inevitable 
Genetic Future. Stock has explored the implications of 
our newfound ability to manipulate our genetic make- 
up. At TED13, “I’m talking about the way we are unrav- 
eling human biology, and what the implications of that 
are,” says Stock. That’s led some in the press to label 
him a “designer baby” advocate, a relentless proponent 
of our impending ability to manipulate the fundamen- 
tals of human biology. In fact, Stock unapologetically 
embraces these medical and technical advances. 
“There’s a tendency by people...to sort of imagine future 
worlds, and say, ‘Which is most aligned with my val- 
ues?” says Stock. “I think it’s more interesting to look 
at the dynamic forces that are driving change, and say, 
‘Where are they carrying us? And how can we come to 
grips with that?” Stock views these changes with a 
sense of wonder, a sense he’s eager to bring to the TED 
audience. “It really is quite extraordinary, what we’re 
looking at in the next century. It’s a very unique junc- 
ture in the history of life.” 

If Nuland and Stock will focus on the body, Tufts 
University professor Dan Dennett brings a philoso- 
pher’s perspective to understanding questions about 
minds, both real and artificial. Can robots tell us some- 
thing about the way we think? Can we actually design a 
synthetic brain that works the way ours does? What 
does it mean to have free will? At TED13, “I’m going to 
be talking about how little we know about our own 
consciousness,” says Dennett. “People think they know 
their minds better than anyone else’s.” Dennett main- 
tains that he can demonstrate how wrong they are in 
their beliefs about how their own minds work. 

Despite such fascinating presentations, I’ve found 
that TED is by no means perfect. Some speakers tend 
toward the pedantic—a few mind-numbingly so. Also, 


few attempts have been made in the past to keep atten- 
dees linked together throughout the year. When they 
are together, the event engenders a clubby atmosphere 
that encourages huddled cliques. And the breathtaking 
price tag shuts out whole classes of attendees. 

Sapling’s Anderson says he’s trying to address 
some of these issues. He’s worked hard to book a list 
of speakers partly taken from the list of TED’s previous 
speakers, partly from new voices he’s unearthed. A 
well received book club has exposed TED13 registrants 
to the works of many slated presenters. And he’s insti- 
tuted a scholarship program to sprinkle the audience 
with some of the less well-heeled. 

Though | only came to TED for the first time last 
year, I’ve found it hard to resist becoming ensnared in 
its eclectic web. TED is an idea parade, a dawn-to-dusk 
march of thoughts and perspectives so completely dif- 
ferent from one another that they initially defy 
attempts to define any consistency. I find myself antici- 
pating the thoughts and performances by TED’s pre- 
senters. How can Dennett possibly illustrate how 
wrong we are about our own minds? What has Judd’s 
walkabout through bleeding-edge research on self-heal- 
ing uncovered? And what can these presenters offer 
that can help attendees nurse their wounds from the 
economic and emotional battering of recent years? 

In fact, new producer Anderson’s theme for TED13 
is “rebirth.” Why? “I think the last couple of years have ae 
been so different from what went before, and people ce 
have really had to go through the fire, and figure out | 
what they want to do and want to be,” says Anderson. 
“And the next TED is about taking them beyond that.” © 


Gary A. Bolles is a San Francisco-based strategy consultant 
and writer. He's also cofounder of the Conferenza events news- 
letter (conferenza.com) and a partner in Collective Intelligence 
(collectiveintelligence.net). 


TED CONFERENCES LLC i 
PO Box 620952 TEDY 
Woodside, CA 94062 Technology. Entertainment. Design. 


650/851-6464, www.ted.com 
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Winning Essays from The Competition 


NATION 
ae BY JACK GORDON 


Jack Gordon is a freelance writer and editor liv- 
ing in the Minneapolis suburb of Eden Prairie. 
He has worked as a radio and newspaper 
reporter, and as chief editor of business/trade 
publications, including Training magazine. 


I LIKE THUNDERSTORMS. 
MY DOG DOES NOT. 

I never feel so impressed by plan- 
et Earth, or so satisfied to inhabit it, as when a proper thun- 
derstorm is in progress. I like the rumbling approach of the 
great cumulus cloud, the booms and flashes, the way you 
can actually feel the air pressure drop in the moments just 
before the first wallop of wind arrives. I like storms even 
though one tried to kill me a few years ago, late at night on 
a 36-foot sloop with its full mainsail still stupidly up, twenty 
miles from the nearest shore of Lake Superior. 

No thunderstorm ever offered my dog any harm, 
but they terrify her just the same. She whimpers and shiv- 
ers. She hides in the bathroom. She crawls into people’s 
laps. She makes an insufferable nuisance of herself, and no 
reassurance can calm her. Call Roxie neurotic, but she just 
doesn’t feel safe. 

Then again, if “neurotic” refers to behavior dictated by a 
fear that is unreasonable by prevailing social norms, then 
perhaps the word no longer applies. When the TV weather 
people in Minnesota, where we both live, interrupt their 
regularly scheduled programming to issue panicky bul- 
letins concerning a thunderstorm detected (by Dopplar 
radar) somewhere within 150 miles (but headed this way!), 
they always speak as if addressing viewers no better able 
than Roxie to assess the odds against being eaten by thun- 
der or struck by lightning. 
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Blowing threats out of proportion is, of course, the 
stock trade of TV news, whether the menace in question 
is a summer rainstorm or the distressing stains revealed 
when an investigative reporter shines ultraviolet light on 
a freshly laundered bed sheet at an upscale hotel. But 
television reflects its viewers’ attitudes as well as shap- 
ing them, and clearly there exists a very large audience 
receptive to the never-ending theme: Life is meant, ever 
and always, to be safe—and you're not safe! 

Enter Osama bin Laden. 

Twelve hours hadn't passed since the first airliner 
struck the World Trade Center on September 11 before 
the talking heads on CNN turned their attention to the 
subject of how much freedom Americans would be will- 
ing to give up in order to feel more secure. I evidently 
missed the explanation of how they came to see this as 
the first and most obvious question written in the 
flames still rising from the rubble in lower Manhattan. 
As suddenly as the planes that had slammed into the 
twin towers that morning, the issue simply materialized 
in the vestments of the story’s anointed spin. 

At the time it seemed bizarre. I had spent most of 
the day watching the footage of those same flames, and 
not once had it occurred to me that a logical response to 
the horror might be to sacrifice my freedom. 

Sure enough, though, the newsies had it right. It 
was as if the USA Patriot Act signed into law by 
President Bush six weeks later (and denounced by the 
Civil Liberties Union as “based on the faulty assumption 
that safety must come at the expense of civil liberties”) 
were already drafted and ready on the morning of 
September 11, awaiting only one final push from the 
lobbyists at al Qaeda. 

In retrospect, it’s hardly startling that the pundits— 
and the Congress—pounced so quickly on the idea of 
trading freedom for safety. Nor should it come as any 
surprise that the American public (80 percent of it, 
according to this summer’s opinion polls) would so 
readily accept the exchange as a sensible one, even 
when the freedoms to be surrendered are unspecified 
and the explanations of why eliminating them will guar- 
antee anyone’s security are not forthcoming. The TV 
weather people have us pegged. What Americans 
demand above all from their government, from their 
weather—from life itself—is that they be made to 
feel safe. 

For two decades and counting, we citizens of the 
land of the free and the home of the brave have happily 
traded freedom for every scrap of bogus safety dangled 
before us. Indeed, we have devoted prodigious energy 
to inventing threats that demand the sacrifice of liberty, 
privacy, and even basic human dignity. 


It hardly takes an international cabal of murderous 
fanatics to frighten us into making the trade. This is a 
country in which millions of working people submit 
routinely to random inspections of their own urine. 
Why? So that someone, somewhere, can feel falsely 
assured that no insurance claim is processed and no 
forklift in the nation is driven down a warehouse aisle 
by a weekend marijuana smoker. The act of contributing 
the sample must be observed by monitors to prevent 
the wondrous crime of urine fraud—a transgression 
unimaginable before the 1980s, when we obliged 
Ronald and Nancy Reagan by opening our bladders 
to public scrutiny in the name of workplace safety. 

From the other end of the political spectrum 
come the pusillanimous speech codes on our college 
campuses. These restrict permissible discussion so that 
tomorrow’s thought leaders may feel safe. Safe from 
what? From chance encounters with thoughts that might 
disturb their equanimity. 

We know perfectly well—television tells us so— 
that half of humanity lives in appalling poverty and that 
common pastimes on three continents include fleeing 
marauding bandit-armies and wondering where one’s 
next meal will come from. Yet here in America, the 
threat du jour—our own pet idea of a deadly menace to 
our health and welfare—is secondhand smoke. We’re 
not only able but eager to take this seriously, ordinances 
and all. In the entire state of California there is no 
saloon with a clientele so reckless and depraved that the 
law will avert its eyes and permit them to take the insane 
risk of drinking a beer in a building occupied by a 
person who might smoke a cigarette. 

Contemporary vacationers will be scandalized to 
learn that in Frank Sinatra’s heyday, diving boards 
were standard equipment at the swimming pools of 
the glittering hotels on the Las Vegas Strip. Even three- 
meter high boards! The curse was lifted, thanks to a 
well-grounded fear of personal-injury lawyers, and the 
Strip today is proudly board-free. After all, someone 
might get hurt. Against that prospect, who would argue 
for the freedom to attempt a back flip in the gambling 
capital of the world? 

We'd sacrifice the right to choose what foods to put 
in our mouths if only the dietitians would settle long 
enough on which ones are the safest for the bills to 
be pushed through our state legislatures. Sugar or 
saccharin? Margarine or butter? Wine or abstinence? 
Meat or no? There are germs on our kitchen counters 
that appear under ultraviolet light! Something we're 
ingesting is bound to prevent us from dragging out our 
worried lives for a full ninety years. Please, God, won't 
the food scientists tell us once and for all what it is? 
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Small wonder if Osama bin Laden expected the 
entire American edifice to collapse along with the 
New York towers the moment he showed us some- 
thing genuinely scary. We gave him every reason to 
believe it would. 

How much freedom would Americans surrender 
to ease their fear? All of it. Take it! We’re afraid of 


it anyway. 

It is fashionable to remark that America “lost its 
innocence” on September 11. This is balderdash. Our 
innocence is too deep and intractable for that. The 
thing we've really lost doesn’t even deserve the name of 


bravery. We’ve lost the ability to come to grips with the 
simple fact that life is not a safe proposition—that life 
will kill us all by and by, regardless. And as a society, 
we’ve just about lost the sense that until life does kill 
us, there are values aside from brute longevity that can 
shape the way we choose to live. 

The modern American attitude toward risk was 
captured perfectly sixteen years ago in the aftermath of 
the Challenger space shuttle debacle. On January 28, 
1986 New Hampshire schoolteacher Christa McAuliffe 
and six other crew members were vaporized when 
Challenger exploded seventy-four seconds after liftoff 
from Cape Canaveral. The commentary leading up to 
the launch had been full of admiration for the death- 
defying heroism of “the first average American in 
space” and her comrades. But the national mourning 
period that followed the blast was characterized far 
less by grief than by astonishment and recrimination. 
Commentators and citizens alike were shocked— 
shocked!—to learn that the bold adventure was, in fact, 
unsafe. Who was responsible for this outrage? Who 
made the faulty O-ring? Who killed Christa? 

It was as if the entire nation saw the fireball but 
nobody had so much as glanced at the space shuttle 
itself. The thing was then, and is now, a Rube Goldberg 
contraption of breathtaking audacity. It’s an airplane 
clamped onto the side of a highly explosive booster 
rocket, as if with a rubber band. What did we think the 
talk of bravery had been about? The shuttle is—or 
should be—a visceral reminder of a time when the 
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term “American” was likely to describe a person who 
crossed the Atlantic in a leaky wooden boat, then 
climbed into a rickety wagon and drove it west across 
2,000 miles or so of hostile and unforgiving ground 
until he either died or found a place to drop a plow. 
And who did all this even though, from a safety stand- 
point, the whole enterprise should have been illegal. 
The 1986-model American turned out to be a naif 
rattled to his core by the discovery that an apparatus 
sponsored by his government, no matter how jury- 
rigged its appearance or how daring its avowed pur- 
pose, might be genuinely dangerous. By 2001, we’d 


had another fifteen years to practice the arts of denial. 
The commentators and the portents all agreed that 
sooner or later, foreign terrorists would strike dramati- 
cally on American soil. But who could have guessed 
they might actually bring it off? Something clearly 
must be done, and if the first suggestion is to surren- 
der to the nearest authorities any certificates of free- 
dom that might be required—well, we’ve had plenty 
of practice at that, too. 

Safety is a fine thing, but as an obsession it rots the 
soul. If I should live to be ninety, and I am called upon 
to attest to the other nursing-home residents that my 
life was about something racier than guessing right on 
the butter vs. margarine conundrum, I will speak of 
that thunderstorm on Lake Superior. I'll describe the 
touch-and-go struggle to keep the boat pointed just 
enough off the wind to maintain headway, and the 
jackhammer pounding of a madly luffing mainsail 
trying to spill a 75-knot gale. I'll talk about the way 
we huddled in the cockpit with our eyes rigidly forward 
because looking aft would mean another lightning- 
illuminated glimpse of the dinghy we towed, risen 
completely out of the water and twirling like a 
propeller on the end of its line. 

Pleasant though many of them were, with the 
cheese and crackers and such, I doubt I’ll have much 
to say about the hours I spent on Superior with the 
sails furled, motoring in perfect safety through flat 
water and dead air. © 
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UBUNTU: 
CAUGHT UP 

IN THE 

BUNDLE OF LIFE 


BY KATHERINE KEMP 


Katharine Kemp is a lawyer with a commer- 
cial practice in Melbourne, Australia. She was 
junior counsel in the controversial MV Tampa Asylum Seekers Case in the 
Federal Court of Australia in 2001, and has also worked for the Red Cross 
Refugee Settlement Service. Katharine graduated with degrees in law and 
commerce from the University of Queensland, Australia. She was ranked 
one of the top eight women at the 1997 World Universities Debating 
Championships in Stellenbosch, South Africa, where she met her 
husband, South African lawyer Marc Kemp. in January they will move 
to Cape Town, where Katharine plans to work in public interest law. 


LIFE WALKS THE MAIN street of Phuthaditjhaba on a 
Sunday morning. Up and down green and orange hills to 
the horizon, the people of the town make their way to 
church in the bright sun. Lines of young African girls in 
white dresses and white caps, draped with blue and red 
sashes; solid, round-bottomed ladies in floral pleated 
skirts and matching hats shaded by umbrellas; an old 
couple carrying water for the journey, the woman bent 
and draped in dark shawls. Between them swaggers a tall, 
young African in black stovepipe trousers, his hat tipped 
over one eye. There are no cars, except for the occasional 
cherry-red minibus picking up those who will pay. 

“I don’t approve,” frowns the Judge, setting down his 
sherry. “I would be very concerned for your security.” In 
Australia, amidst the polished mahogany and deep red 
carpets of the United Services Club, I have just told my 
mentor that I am moving to South Africa at the end of 
the year. He is an intelligent man, not given to knee-jerk 
reactions, and his concern for my security is not without 
foundation. The statistics support him. I am moving 
from a country which in 1999 recorded a murder rate of 
1.8 per 100,000 residents to a country which in the 
same year recorded a murder rate of 55 per 100,000. In 
1999, 119 of every 100,000 residents of South Africa 
were victims of rape or attempted rape. 

A senior Melbourne barrister tells me that it would 
be ‘thoroughly irresponsible’ to consider raising children 
in such a dangerous country. His vehemence prompts me 
to do some research. In the course of looking up South 
African crime statistics, | come across some other figures. 
In 1999, the murder rate in Washington, DC was 56.9 
per 100,000 residents. In the same year, 147.3 of every 
100,000 residents of Minneapolis were victims of rape 
or attempted rape. I know that statistical comparisons 


are dangerous, but surely a move to either of these 
cities would warrant at least some of the comment my 
move to South Africa has attracted. Yet I have not 
heard anything to compare to the concern which a 
move to South Africa evokes. Is this disparity the 
handiwork of that breed of South African expatriates 
who so enthusiastically denigrate their country to all 
who have ears to hear? Or is it that we simply have 
greater fear of people with whom we have no connec- 
tion or understanding? 

In an uncharacteristic bout of taxi chattiness, | 
poured out my plans to a fatherly Belgian cab driver on 
the way home in Melbourne one night. At my gate, he 
turned off the meter, turned on the light and faced me 
over his seat, his thin line of moustache straight and 
serious. “I do not want to pour water on your dreams, 
but I must give you a warning. You must think very 
carefully before you take this step. You are young and 
you think everyone has a good heart. But these people, 
they are not like us. Taking a life means nothing to 
them. He leaned into the light and repeated, in his pre- 
cise, careful accent, pausing between each word, 
“They...are...not...like...us.” 

Who are ‘they’ in South Africa’s chequered history? 
Are they the Afrikaner forces of Vlakplaas who tor- 
tured and ‘barbecued’ their African victims during 
Apartheid? Are they the Africans who burned to death 
fellow Africans by ‘necklacing’ them with burning 
tyres? Or are they the English generals who forced 
thousands of African and Afrikaner women and chil- 
dren into the squalid concentration camps of the Boer 
War where they died of typhoid and starvation? 

We must assume that the taxi driver drew the ‘us 
and them’ distinction on the basis of skin colour for he 
went on to give as an example the mob that burned an —- 
Australian missionary and his sons to death as they es 
slept in their car one night in 1999. That crime was 
perpetrated by a mob in the remote village of 
Manoharpur in Orissa, India, not renowned for its 
South African population. But in the taxi driver’s mind 
they constituted the very same threat—the ‘other.’ 

The taxi driver is not alone. As the world grows 
smaller, the other comes nearer. We now steel our- 
selves to push illegal ‘boat people’ back out to sea; to 
swipe ourselves in and out of office buildings with 
magnetic security tags; to filter and sanitise our visitors 
more thoroughly than ever. I do not deny that there are 
genuine and growing threats to our security, but before 
we begin the process of embalming our lives, pre- 
served from danger and experience, may we peer out 
from behind the lager for a moment and learn a little 
about some of those we fear? 
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In reading about South Africa, there is a word I 
come across constantly: ubuntu. Ubuntu (in the Nguni 
languages) or botho (in Sotho languages) serves as a 
spiritual foundation of African societies. It is a world- 
view reflected in the Zulu maxim umuntu ngumuntu 
ngabantu, which means “a person is a person through 
other people.” Other translations elaborate: “To be 
human is to affirm one’s humanity by recognising the 
humanity of others in its infinite variety of content and 
form” or “A human being is a human being through 
the otherness of other human beings.” 

Ubuntu, as explained by its most famous exponent, 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, means that a person is 
human in being enveloped in the community of other 
human beings, “caught up in the bundle of life.” It pro- 
motes compassion, hospitality and forgiveness. It is a 
philosophy which is not difficult to recognise in the life 
of Tutu. But one might well ask where lies the compas- 
sion in the carjackings which plague Johannesburg 
every day or the violent clashes on the Cape Flats? 
Where is the humanity in the murder of a 78-year-old 
woman on her farm in the North-West Province? 
These are the questions the skeptics ask, but they over- 
look a much greater question. Why has this country 
not seen more violence? 

In 1994, South Africa began its transition from a 
racist, totalitarian state with a history of state-spon- 
sored violence to a multi-party democracy. In 1994, the 
African majority in South Africa, humiliated and 
oppressed, tortured and murdered under the Apartheid 
regime, took power for the first time since Jan van 
Riebeeck arrived in the Cape in 1652. White South 
Africa expected bloodshed. 

It is hard to imagine that here, sitting on a smart 
hotel balcony on a hill above Johannesburg as Dali 
Thambo (son of Mandela’s fellow-prisoner, Oliver 
Thambo) wafts past in a bright yellow kaftan. Johan 
has interrupted his negotiations with the Reserve Bank 
to take us to lunch. “People are always complaining,” 
he says, staring out over the forest of Johannesburg 
with his cool, blue eyes. “They complain about crime. 
They complain about the exchange rate. In 1994, peo- 
ple were preparing for civil war. They were building 
bunkers for the war. But it never came. Now we’re 
complaining about exchange rates. We couldn’t have 
dreamed it would be this good.” 

What happened to the vengeance? Where was the 
apocalyptic retribution? This is the real question for the 
world to ask of South Africa. Some say that the African 
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majority 
| could not 

organise a 
civil war. 
“These people don’t even know how to hate sufficient- 
ly,” said one farmer in the Free State. Rwanda and 
Yugoslavia tell us that it does not take a great deal of 
skill to arrange a bloodbath. So why did South Africa 
not follow suit? The general restraint shown by the 
African majority since 1994 perhaps speaks of a 
respect for life which Africans cannot have learnt from 
their Apartheid rulers; a recognition of our common 
humanity. 

In 1996, Cynthia Ngewu told the South African 
Truth & Reconciliation Commission how her son was 
shot dead by the South African police. He had twenty- 
five bullets in his body. Ngewu told the Commission 
how she saw the dead body of her son, Christopher 
Piet, on the evening news, being dragged by a rope tied 
around his waist. She said: 


This thing called reconciliation...if 1 am under- 
standing it correctly...if it means this perpetrator, 
this man who has killed Christopher Piet, if it 
means he becomes human again, this man, so 
that I, so that all of us, get our humanity back... 
then I agree, then I support it all. 


Cynthia Ngewu makes me quiet. In Ngewu’s mind, 
her humanity and the humanity of the man who killed 
her son are one and the same. She is human through 
the otherness of others. The alternative is separateness: 
high walls, carefully chosen holiday destinations and 
security passes; a! — + and sterile life. How much free- 
dom should we © ‘or our security? I suggest we 
turn the exchange un its head. When I move to South 
Africa, | will exchange some of my security to become 
part of a country where a woman who has lost her 
child may speak as Ngewu does, where freedom is 
other people, where one is every day caught up in the 
imperfect, heart-stopping, striving bundle of life. 1 am 
neither brave nor foolish. I simply believe the exchange 
rate is excellent. 

As the sun sets on Phuthaditjhaba, a small boy 
runs up the hill by the side of the road. He is wearing 
shorts so big he has pulled them up to his shoulders, 
an arm down each trouser leg. From the valley comes a 
drumbeat of hooves as a tall horse gallops through the 
dusk shadows, bare but for a slim, young boy. The boy 
waves one hand above his head and yells as he flies 
past a group of stern-faced mothers with babies tied to 
their back, and a pick-up overflowing with local men 
and children. The taxi driver was right. 

They are not like us. “O 
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ART, COMMERCE, AND UPHEAVAL IN BRAZIL 


Tropical Truth 

A Story of Music and Revolution 
in Brazil 

Caetano Veloso 

2002; 338 pp. $24 

Knopf 

Brutality Garden 
Tropicalia and the Emergence 
of a Brazilian Counterculture 
Christopher Dunn 

2001; 256 pp. $19.95 

University of North Carolina Press 


imagine that Bob Dylan wrote a book 
recalling not only his musical career but 
also his personal life and views on mod- 
ern American history, politics, and philos- 
ophy. It would be a major publishing 
event. Such was the case when Brazilian 
musical icon Caetano Veloso’s Tropical 
Truth appeared in his home nation in 
1997. Now its publication in English 
allows many more readers a first-hand 
memoir of a tumultuous time in Brazilian 
history, told by a central figure of the era. 


Veloso, along with a handful of other 
Brazilian figures such as Gilberto Gil, 
was one of the architects of 
“Tropicalism,” a widely analyzed but 
vaguely defined musical and cultural 
phenomenon of the 1960s which marked 
a watershed in Brazilian culture and poli- 
tics. The traditionally conservative 
Brazilian musical world was turned 
topsy-turvy by the “cultural cannibalism” 
of these Young Turks who drew upon the 
foment of sixties British and American 
rock to create a striking blend of samba, 
psychedelia, and avant-garde theater. 
“We were ‘eating’ the Beatles and Jimi 
Hendrix,” recalls Veloso. Veloso and his 
cohorts took every opportunity to tweak 
Staid Brazilian sensibilities, putting on 
multimedia “happenings” of confounding 
strangeness, appearing in drag on 
national television just to provoke view- 
ers, and more. 


This movement coincided with the most 
repressive period in modern Brazilian 
history. A military regime seized control 
in 1964. Veloso and his colleagues were 
attacked by dictators threatened by artis- 
tic freedom and by radicals who saw 
them as sellouts. Veloso and Gil were 
roused at dawn by federal police in 1968 


and exiled to Europe—where, though 
homesick, they absorbed more of the 
culture of then-swinging London. 


Allowed to return to Brazil, Veloso 
resumed his high-profile career, a bit 
more careful to stay out of trouble. He 
gives just enough details of his mar- 
riages, drug use, and struggles with 
insecurity to make this a most person- 
al as well as political work. 


Christopher Dunn is a professor at 
Tulane University and an expert in 
Latin American Studies. His Brutality 
Garden reads like the doctoral thesis it 
began as. He aims, for example, to 
provide “both a diachronic and a syn- 
chronic analysis of the tropicalist 
movement.” Which, translated, means 
“| have been buried in academia so 
long | sometimes forget how to write 
real English for readers who might be 
outside of my department.” 


Still, Dunn provides a good counter- 
point to Veloso’s personal story, with 
much more historical and other back- 
ground information and analysis for 
those who want it all. His title refers to 
‘the cultural fissure between [Brazil's] 
image as a peaceful tropical ‘garden’ 
and the daily brutality visited upon its 
citizens.” 

—Steve Heilig 


66 A\l Brazilians have the impression 
that the country simply has no practical 
sense. It is like a father with a good 
heart and an honest reputation who 
can’t make money or hold a steady job, 
who wastes great opportunities, gets 
drunk, and falls down. — TROPICAL 
TRUTH 


6€ Veloso would later claim that 
Tropicalia “was a way to create a pub- 
lic image while critiquing this image 
and knowing what was involved in the 
creation of a public image. In a way we 
made explicit the mechanisms of mar- 
keting and exposed the commodifica- 
tion of popular musicians.” It was not 
always clear, however, whether they 
were critiquing these mechanisms or 
simply using them for competitive 
advantage. —BRUTALITY GARDEN 


REVIEWS 


tropical 
truth 


& revolution 
in brazil 
caetano 
veloso 


In 1968, a broad range of Brazilian society participated in a 
mass demonstration called Passeata dos cem mil (“The March 
of One Hundred Thousand”) to protest the death of a student 
killed by military police. Veloso is third from right, front row, 
Gil last on right. The government immediately banned further 
public demonstrations. From Tropical Truth. 


Right: Art meets commerce. Veloso exhibiting a toy stove in 
1968. From Brutality Garden. 
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World Music Favorites 


By Docror RHYTHM 


Ancient Ceremonies. 


(The Waker Wheel): 
Oud Music 
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Doctor Rhythm (Alastair Johnston) is a letterpress printer and a teacher of graphic 
design who DJs over the San Francisco radiowaves. The author of scholarly works on typog- 
raphy and bibliography, he has spent time in Africa, Brazil, Haiti, and other musical 
hotspots, and publishes a free monthly email review of world music, from which the fol- 
lowing are excerpted. I know of no other review of music with such a Whole Earth flavor. To 


subscribe, write docrhythm @earthlink.net. —PW 


Nonesuch Explorer Series 
Various artists 

Fourteen CDs. $11.98 each (sampler $9.98) 
Nonesuch. Available from most online retailers. 
See www.nonesuch.com for title list 


In the late 60s, when the Elektra label 
began to have successes with foik 
singers, it branched out, licensing music 
from Europe. A big breakthrough at the 
time, reduction in the size of recording 
equipment, allowed musicologists to go 
into the field with portable tape recorders 
weighing only 70 pounds (the record-cut- 
ting machines they had been using 
weighed 200 pounds). 


When David Lewiston returned from Bali 
with the incredible Music from the Morning 
of the World tapes, the Nonesuch label 
was born. Many of us growing up then fell 
in love with Nonesuch Explorer records, 
our inauguration into world music. 


Now Nonesuch is beginning to reissue all 
ninety-two recordings on budget-priced 
CDs, starting with the thirteen volumes of 
African music (plus a sampler of selections 
from them). In January 2003 they will reis- 
sue the ten classic Indonesian albums 
from Bali and Java. 


Originally released between 1969 and 
1983 some of the thirteen African albums 
have become classics. Escalay (The 
Water Wheel), by Nubian Hamza El Din, 
and Dumi Maraire’s The African Mbira are 
eternally great recordings. David 
Fanshawe’s Witchcraft and Ritual Music, 
recorded in Kenya and Tanzania, caught 
the echoes of a culture now all but extinct. 
Nonesuch has retained the original liner 
notes, including remarks like this, for a 
classic cut, “Take me back to Mabayi,” 

on Burundi: 


An amiable old man from 
Gahabura sings, accompanying 
himself on the inanga. He 
dreams of returning to the 
places of his happy youth. 
“Take me back to Mabayi, 
where there are plenty of 
women.” Pieces like this are 
usually sung in the moonlight, 
and many musicians have been 
annoyed when asked to per- 
form by day in order to allow 
their songs to be taped. 


The eight-stringed zither on which the old 
geezer accompanies himself has a really 
funky tone; he adds mouth percussion 
between stanzas. I’ve played this in a set 
with James Brown, and it works! 


Devdas Soundtrack 

Ismail Darbar, music director 

About $6. Universal. At Indian import stores or 
from, for instance, www.indiaplaza.com 


This is as much a film review as a music 
review, but see Devdas and you'll want the 
soundtrack, if not the DVD, to dance along 
to the musical numbers. 


Devdas—a remake of a classic that was 
filmed twice before in black and white—is 
the most expensive and most hyped 
movie ever to come out of Bollywood. The 
hero (played by the overworked heartthrob 
Shah Rukh Khan) returns from England to 
find the girl next door has been (literally) 
holding a candle for him for a decade. 
Paro (the stunning Aishwarya Rai, an 
actual Miss World) is still in love with him, 
and once he sees her, he’s hooked, but 
his uptight father forbids the union. 
Humiliated, the girl’s mother marries her 
off to a prince and Dev goes on a bender. 
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He’s rescued for a spell by a lovely courte- 
san (played by talented actress Madhuri 
Dixit, who can actually sing as well as 
dance), but drinks himself to death, man- 
aging to get to his beloved’s doorstep 
before croaking. 


Yes it’s a lame plot, but the sets, cos- 
tumes, and choreography are superb. A 
dozen composers worked on the sound- 
track, producing a whole range of songs, 
many of them about Radha and Krishna, 
that create an intended nontemporal quali- 
ty (the extra-high women’s voices do take 
a bit of getting used to). | chew up the 
bubblegum of “Maar Daala” and “Bairi 
Piya,” with tabla and dhol underpinnings. 
My favorite is the drunk number “Chalak 
Chalak,” which seems to have a tongue- 
twister as the lyric. You can buy this CD 
for $6 at Indian import stores (it seems like 
the right price for a CD). 


Wanita 
Rokia Traore 
$15.98, www.harmoniamundi.com 


The Ashkenaz Club in Berkeley was 
packed to the walls when Rokia Traore 
walked onto the stage. Traore was being 
hyped by the marketers as the “Tracy 
Chapman of Mali”; from her two very mel- 
low albums, | assumed this would be a 
“night in the village” affair, with people 
swaying in the dark or sitting on the floor 
contemplating the lovely sounds. 


But Traore is a cat of a different color: a 
skinny 25-year-old Malian woman with a 
shaved head, wearing what looked like a 
Yamamoto designer dress in black-and- 
white parachute silk. She opened on 
acoustic guitar with a beautiful ballad, 
showing the full range of her warm voice. 


Then her band walked out—a balafon 
player, two ngoni players, a percussionist, 
and two backup singers—wearing more 
predictable traditional Malian garb. For 
forty minutes they tore up the joint. The 
sound was impeccable. They varied the 
pace but kept up a barrage of trancelike 
Malian rhythms. Traore’s voice soared 
above it all. The ngoni players fought, 
traded licks, and twisted notes, invoking 
Zoot Horn Rollo and Winged-Eel 
Fingerling of the Magic Band, with simulta- 
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neous parts of Sabicas and Segovia. The 
dissonant (to Western ears) chords 
showed where flamenco took root. Every 
rap, plink, and thonk on the calabash res- 
onated. The balafon buzzed heartily. 


It was by far the most outstanding concert 
I'd seen in a long time. Traore, the daugh- 
ter of a diplomat, is a natural, extremely 
gifted as a singer and songwriter. She 
studied with Ali Farka Toure, and you can 
hear his influence in her guitar playing. In 
addition she is a phenomenal dancer. 


From the opening notes of Wanita you 
know you are in for a great musical 
odyssey. It’s folksy—if you play it at such a 
low level you can't hear the lyrics, you 
might think it was Fairport Convention. But 
bring it up into earshot and you start to 
hear the pentatonic marimba, the slap of | 
the gourd, the sussuration of the rattles. = 


FROM DEVDAS LINER NOTES. 


Although Wanita is only Traore’s second 
album, it shows a mature approach to the 
music. The only electric instrument is 
bass. Otherwise, her melancholy is sur- 
rounded by traditional Malian instruments: 
balaba (balafon), n’goni, karignan, gaita, 
djembé, and female chorus. There are 
guest appearances from kora player 
Toumani Diabaté and guitarist Boubakar 
Traoré. The harmonies are flawless, and 
the whole album emanates the warm 
dreaminess of the Sahel at dusk. 


FROM WWW. ROKIATRAORE.NET. 
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PAPR NOEL & PAPI OVIEDO 


Walchin daughter-in-law 
dance with her troupe, Tabu, af 
the SF International Ethnic Dance 
Festival, i realized thal the good 
dancers are performing for each 
other, knowing thal the subtleties 
are lost on the audience. Requiring 
amazing isomebric skill and 
muscle control, the dance turns 
oul more spirilual than erotic. 
~Doclor Rhythm 
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Bana Congo 
Papa Noel & Papi Oviedo 
$18.98, www.crossing-borders.co.uk 


After the successful teaming of 
Senegalese singers and New York 
salseros in Africando comes a long-over- 
due collaboration: Cuban son and 
Congolese rumba. Papa Noel and Papi 
Oviedo’s Bana Congo is a beautiful blend 
of two very sympathetic musical styles, 
from Congolese songs to Cuban ballads. 


One of the great Congolese rumberos, 
Papa Noel was born on Christmas Day, 
1940 (hence his nickname). He learned to 
play Cuban songs on the guitar, copied off 
his mother’s 78s and music heard on 
Radio Congo Belge. He was part of the 
first great wave of Congolese bands: 
African Jazz, Rock-a-Mambo, Les Bantous 
de la Capitale, and OK Jazz. In fact he 
played in all of them. 


Papi Oviedo is the son of Isaac Oviedo, 
from whom he learned the tres (smaller 
than a guitar, with three sets of double 
strings, sounding higher and more jangly 
than a traditional guitar). Oviedo has plied 
his art with Chocolate, Chappotin, 
Abelardo Barroso, and Orquesta Reve. 


Both men, now sexagenarians, have kept 
faithful to the classic styles. They alternate 
between Lingala, French, and Spanish 
lyrics till they all seem to blend. In retro- 
spect, this teaming seems obvious, but it 
was a long time coming. 


The Rough Guide 

to Bellydancing 

Salah Mille, compiler 

$14.95. Rough Guides, www.roughguides.com 


Subtitled Raks Sharki: Oriental Dance 
Moves, this is a delight for new and old 
ears. Even if you are hip to the sinuous 
melody lines and propulsive percussion 
that go along with bellydancing, you'll dig 
this new compilation by Salah Miller. (The 
subtitle, Raks Sharki, is Arabic for Middle 
Eastern Dance. The term “bellydance” 
comes from a mishearing of Baladi, mean- 
ing “country.” In San Francisco it’s known 
as “Tribal Dance.”) 


At the 1893 World's Fair in Chicago, a 
dancer called Little Egypt shocked and 
delighted onlookers by the thousands. Her 


dances were soon being imitated in 
vaudeville and burlesque. The fake 
“Oriental” costumes donned by American 
dancers made it to Hollywood. Ultimately, 
via American films shown in Egypt, the 
Westernized version of the spangles and 
bangles was adopted into the tradition. 


Watching my daughter-in-law dance with 
her troupe, Tabu, at the SF International 
Ethnic Dance Festival, | realized that the 
good dancers are performing for each 
other, knowing that the subtleties are lost 
on the audience. Requiring amazing iso- 
metric skill and muscle control, the dance 
turns out more spiritual than erotic. 


This set shifts around the Mediterranean, 
through Lebanon to Turkey. Two of my 
favorite pieces are the Sufi-trance sugges- 
tive “Laz” from Omar Faruk’s Tekbilek and 
“Kirkpinar Ciftetellisi’” by Kemani Cemal 
Cinrli, from his album Sulukule, a siow 
piece with an echoey violin playing over a 
ponderous drone and solid four-on four-off 
beat. Rough Guides can be counted on for 
the inside track on world music. 


Rahmania! 

Bollywood Brass Band 

Rerooted 

£13.00 postpaid by cheque from Emergency 
Exit Arts, PO Box 570, Greenwich 

London SE10 OEE UK 

or $16.98 from www.amazon.com 


Rahmania!, the second album by London’s 
Bollywood Brass Band, is a work of 
genius. | can’t stop playing it. | wake up 
with the riffs in my head and have to play 
it. | play it in the car, | put it on my hard 
drive so | can play it while | work. | guess 

| am having a major attack of Indian 
musical culture. 


Rahmania! rocks. Alla Rakha Rahman is 
one of India’s grezt film composers. Here, 
choice cuts from ten of his movies are 
given the big brass treatment by this odd 
group of Brits. There are great melodies 
aplenty, serious dhol beating, and a variety 
of solos on the whole range of reeds and 
brass, plus a persistent bassline played on 
a sousaphone. The arrangements are 
tight, the melodies are beautiful. 


Track 5, “Urvashi Urvashi,” rapidly became 
my summer theme. It reminds me of Dida 
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Banda Feminina’s “Filhos do Tempo,” my 
top song two summers ago. It starts with 
what sounds like crows, then melodica, 
then a bassline on sousaphone. Brasilian 
drummers crash in, and the whole thing 
rises with the roof. The trombone toys with 
the melodica until Will Embliss dances in 
on muted trumpet. The tempo escalates 
until it goes up in smoke. 


“Kismat se tum hum ko mile” (“Fate has 
brought us together’) starts out with a Pink 
Floyd-like drone, then bagpipes enter with 
the cacaphonous suggestion that hell is 
about to break loose. There’s a weird 
moog-like bass thwock underpinning, and 
more unearthly skirling pipes with muted 
trumpet on echo and various other creep- 
ing celestial things. 


This is a shining example of cross-cultural 
ideas at work. Bollywood Brass Band 
members bring in their own jazz, pop, and 
classical influences to the work of a com- 
poser who knows how to adapt an orches- 
tra to establish moods and paint colors 
with sounds. There’s so much creativity 
and ingenuity here, and it’s a real treat to 
unravel and explore the musical directions 
it takes. 


Golden Brass Summit 

Various performers, compiled by Ilija Stankovic 
2 CDs; Network 

$31.96 ($36.46 postpaid) 
www.harmoniamundi.com 


The German Network label has put out a 
monster double-CD set, subtitled Fanfares 
en délire, and also known as 40 Years of 
Guca: An Anthology of the Biggest Brass 
Festival in the World. 


Balkan brass music has returned from the 
brink of extinction, largely due to this annu- 
al festival, which now draws tens of thou- 
sands of attendees. When it began in 1961 
under Tito, people dusted off ethnic cos- 
tumes that had been in mothballs since the 
Second World War, and soon the aromas 
of boiling cabbage, spit-roasted meat, and 
hot schnapps filled the air. 


Half the repertoire was then patriotic 
songs of mixed ethnic derivation. Compiler 
llija Stankovic has omitted them here, 
saying he’s had enough of them. He also 
points out how the “white” orchestras from 


western Serbia were favored over the 
“black” Roma bands from the south and 
east, though the iatter were invariably 
superior musically. 


One of the event’s founders wrote, “The 
trumpeters stand on stage and play for 
four hours, trying to outdo one another. 
Their trumpets glisten like golden ducats, 
their songs are melancholic, about the 
transience of beauty and the stubborn- 
ness of sorrow. The ‘cocek’ dance is fiery, 
whereas the ‘kolo’ flutters across the 
meadow like a ribbon. The audience 
spare neither their hands nor their feet...” 


Stankovic went through 1,500 tracks, 
many of them in deteriorating condition, 
to find the best for this compilation. It’s a 
nonstop joy, and a delight for the ears. 
Brass bands can get frenetic and seem 
like torture, but this compilation balances 
the jiggy gypsy stuff with melodic folk 
tunes, and shows the love and care that 
went into its creation. 
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Counterclockwise from top left below: Sandbank on the 
coast of Whitsunday Island, Queensiand, Australia; drome- 
dary caravans near Nouakchoot, Mauritania; small boats 
caught in water hyacinths on the Nile, Egypt; flock of scarlet 
ibis near Pedernales, Amacuro delta, Venezuela. 
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Earth from Above 

Yann Arthus-Bertrand; translated by David Baker 
2002 (revised and expanded ed.); 462 pp. $45 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc. 


The first edition of French photographer 
Yann Arthus-Bertranad’s Earth From Above 
(1999; Whole Earth, Winter 2000), sola far 
beyond expectations, enabling his agency 
to purchase its own helicopter and prepare 
a second edition with all new essays, 
updated statistics, and added photographs. 


Full-bleed double-page spreads (easily the 
size of fine prints in galleries and muse- 
ums) come in volleys of fifteen between 
each of a dozen essays. The design 
assures the purity of the visual experience 
by grouping captions and locator maps on 
foldouts between the portfolios. Thumbnail 
versions of each image are repeated 
twice—with the caption and with a small 
world map. These miniatures can enhance 


appreciation of the image by distilling the 
composition to its graphical essence. 


Poetic, polemical, and provocative, the new 
essays probe ecological implications of the 
images. Most are European, their perspec- 
tives refreshingly rooted outside the US. 
—Adriel Heisey 


Thirty million people in fifty countries have 
seen Earth from Above’s traveling exhibi- 
tion, with the photographs each blown up to 
six feet by four feet. | chanced on it at a 
waterfront park in Oslo and was knocked 
out, despite already knowing the book. Free 
of charge, it invites viewers of all classes to 
immerse themselves in—almost to become 
part of—the images. The 2003 schedule so 
far includes Guadalajara, St. Petersburg, 
Santiago, Berlin, Milan, Amsterdam, 
Shanghai, Johannesburg, and Melbourne. 
See www.yannarthusbertrand.org for more. 
—MKS 
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Emmet Gowin 

Changing the Earth: Aerial Photographs 
Jock Reynolds, et al; 

2002; 161 pp. $45 

Yale University Press 


Drawing from locations in the American West 
(notably the Nevada Test Site) and Midwest, 
as well as the Czech Republic, Japan, and 
Kuwait, Emmet Gowin’s aerial photographs 
offer arresting visions of how we’ve changed 
the Earth for our needs: developing weapons, 
digging for metals, growing food, making 
power. The images grip with beauty and stun 
with evidence of injury, like lovely nudes of 
abuse victims. First the allure, then the recoil, 
and much later the dawning awareness of 
complicity. 


This book, the catalog for an exhibition that will 
tour the US for the next several years, is a fine 
consolation to those unable to see the prints in 
person. On the page the photographs have 
generous white space. Many facing panels are 
empty, allowing even stronger impact. The 
black-and-white images are hand-toned to an 
ethereal warmth, heightening the sense of 
non-ordinary reality already suggested by their 
lofty vantage points. 
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Counterclockwise from top right below: Golf 
course under construction, Arizona, 1993; 
Minuteman missile silo near Conrad, Montana, 
1987; off road traffic pattern along the northwest 
shore of the Great Salt Lake, 1988; snow over 
pivot agriculture near Liberal, Kansas, 1995. 
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GRACEFUL PHOTOGRAPHS & SPIRITUAL MUSCLE 


Asia Grace 
Kevin Kelly 

2002; 320 pp. $40 
Taschen 


Asia Grace, Kevin Kelly’s huge photo-journal of his travels from Japan to Afghanistan during 
the 1970s, 80s, and 90s, has not a word of text. It’s a large-format, gorgeous collection of 
colored stills of daily life and activity, the animas of human endeavors. Asia Grace exudes 
Kevin. He both took the photos and laid out all the pages himself. His themes emerge in 
great juxtapositions—analogous undertakings in contrasting places. My favorites include 
recurrent flute players and local tables of food, and full-face emotion-filled portraits. Even the 
“stills” of landscapes and building facades won't stand still. In other words, the book evokes 
lots of favorites and lots of thoughts (besides “where are we?”) about the continuity and the 
spiritual muscle of everyday life in a geography we have unfairly imagined as a singularity 
called “Asia.” 

—PW 


The book’s ‘text’ is an interactive work in progress. Kevin is posting “My Story,” describing 
the circumstances of each shot, at www.asiagrace.com/. He invites readers to email “Your 
Story....You may know more about this scene than | do, or you may have an amazing story 
revolving around a similar thing you saw. I'd love to hear it.” He intends to post the most 
appropriate. So the book will evolve, never completed and never the same. 

—MKS 
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Buzkashi game, near Kholm, Afghanistan. 
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Protest march in Tehran, Iran. 


4 


Hemis Monestary, Ladahk, India. 


Tableau at Kuhm Mela, india. 
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New FAVORITE CHILDREN’S BOOKS AT THE GUYER-STEVENSES 


MARYANN BK. CUSIMANO + SATOMI ICHIKAWA 


As my children get older, they still refuse to give away any of their baby books. 
Depending on what kind of day it has been, sometimes our reading time is really a chance 
to regress to babyhood—treading as therapy. 

In our house, the books that really rate have beautiful illustrations and speak directly to 
children. Authors who understand how children think are easy to distinguish from those 
who write like adults and produce books geared to how adults think children should see the 
world; we usually find these books uninteresting. 

These three are among our new favorites (meaning that we've read them only a hundred 
times, and not a zillion). —SGS 


You Are My | Love You 
Maryann Kusimano, illust. Satomi Ichikawa 
2001; 32 pp. $15.99 

Philome! Books 


This is a baby book that describes the mutual reliance of parent and child: a child’s reliance 
on support from his or her parents, no matter what the child does; a parent's reliance on 
being needed by a child. It also speaks clearly to the beauty that adults are allowed to be a 
part of by sharing life with children. Malia says “The bears are really cute.” Jasper likes the 
way that the baby bear’s animals come alive. The illustrator, Satomi Ichikawa, also illustrated 
another of our favorites, Nora’s Stars, also about stuffed animals coming alive. 


| am your carriage ride; 
you are my king. 
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Little Rat Sets Sail 
Monika Bang-Campbell, illust. Molly Bang 
2002; 48 pp. $14 

Harcourt 


yittle Rag 
Sets Sail 


Molly Bang has outdone herself—by collaborating with her daughter Monika. Monika has a 
gift for being able to speak about the pre-teenage experience (the age that Little Rat seems 

to be) and to express the vulnerability that kids this age still have. Molly’s illustrations are the 
visual links—we love Little Rat right away because of her cute black eyes. 


Little Rat's parents are so dedicated to sailing that they assume their daughter will also 

become a sailor—but not so; Little Rat is terrified of All Things Ocean. The most endearing MONIKA BANG-CAMPBELI 
thing about Little Rat is the truth of her emotions—my kids are with her for every step as she 

spells out her fears of looking foolish and then ever so slowly overcomes them. 


Enemy Pie 
Derek Munson, illust. Tara Calahan King 
2000; 40 pp. $14.95 

Chronicle Books 


Enemy Pie immediately won a prize in our 
house for Most Wanted Book—Malia got so 
resistant to Jasper’s asking for it as “his” 
nighttime reading that he would sneak it to 
me at other times of the day, in hopes that 
we could get in one more round. Not to say 
that Malia doesn’t still love it—she’s simply 
older now and prefers novelty to repetition. 


Very carefully, Little Rat stood. 
Phe boar was rocking 


Her little lees were shakine. 


Clip by clip, she attac hed the pb 


to the torestay. 
then | ittle Rat scooted back 


into the boat. 


Her heart Was Tac Mme. 


It was scary out on the bow 


But she had done it’ 


The story tells how one boy tries to get rid 

of his biggest enemy with an “enemy pie” his 
father bakes for him. There is only one condi- 
tion: in order for the pie to work, the boy 
must spend a day with his neighbor. You get 
the picture. 


The pb tlopped back and torth 


im the bree we 


Phe boar was ready to sail 


Enemy Pie came at a crucial juncture for Malia, when she was sorting out for the first time 
how to reckon with someone whom she viewed as her enemy. This book gave her some 
answers. Like Little Rat, this book has helped my kids formulate views of themselves by 
reflecting back to them their own needs for empathy—understanding tough situations from 
points of view other than their own. | think that’s the best a children’s book can do: raise to 
the level of consciousness a problem that kids can resolve once they understand it. 
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UGHS 
AND 
SHRUGS: 


The Last 


HOW WE DECIDE WHAT TO REVIEW by michael k. Stone 


The very first Whole Earth 
Catalog (1968) announced its 
function on page 2: to be 

“..an evaluation and access 

device. With it, the user 

should know better what is 

worth getting and where and 

how to do the getting. 

An item is listed in the 

Catalog if it is deemed: 

« Useful as a tool, 

« Relevant to independent 
education, 

« High quality or low cost, 

¢ Not already common 
knowledge, 

¢ Easily available by mail.” 


That list has more or less guided 
Whole Earth for the last thirty-four 
years. But the world, and the informa- 
tion available for making choices, 
have changed dramatically. A lot more 
tools are “common knowledge” than 
in 1968 (partly, we'd like to think, 
because Whole Earth introduced 
them). We’re still looking for tools 
that will be new to readers, but now 
we're also reminding readers when 
tools we once reviewed still stand out 
from the mass of newer, flashier, and 
often more ephemeral offerings. 

Whole Earth no longer gives 
much thought to “easily available by 
mail.” Most items can be had by 
mail, and increasingly they can be 
found and ordered off the Web. 

We no longer give ISBN numbers 
for books, or addresses and phone 
numbers for mainline publishers. 
In 1968, phone or mail access was 
valuable information. Today, simple 
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access has yielded to convenience, 
but now convenience competes with 
other values. See, for instance, the 
“Book Brawl” debate (begun by Pat 
Holt in Whole Earth, Summer 1999, 
and continuing through a half-dozen 
issues). That debate concerned sup- 
porting independent booksellers and 
retailers versus the convenience of 
one-stop shopping at Amazon.com 
or chain stores). We’ve moved Whole 
Earth’s own online business from 
Amazon to Powell’s, but we don’t 
forbid editors or reviewers from giv- 
ing Amazon as a source when they 
think it’s the most appropriate—and 
we've even listed it a couple times in 
this issue at the request of author- 
publishers who don’t want the hassle 
of processing small orders. 

We still care deeply about inde- 
pendent education—“the power of 
the individual to conduct his own 
education, find his own inspiration, 
shape his own environment, and 
share his adventure with whoever is 
interested,” as the first Catalog pro- 
claimed. Many of that Catalog’s ini- 
tial readers wanted tools to help 
them drop out of societies that they 
couldn’t abide. In recent years, 
Whole Earth has increased its efforts 
to provide resources for organiza- 
tions, campaigns, movements, and 
communities—as well as individu- 
als—who are seeking to change the 
systems and societies in which they 
are embedded. This expansion of 
emphasis mirrors another world- 
wide change. Peter Warshall has 
noted that the first time the Catalog 
listed conservation organizations, its 


editors found only seven. The last 
time we reviewed the National 
Wildlife Federation’s Conservation 
Directory, it listed more than 3,000 
in North America alone. 

Finally, what does “high quality 
or low cost” mean today? Of course, 
those terms have always been in ten- 
sion: How much additional “quality” 
justifies how much higher a price? 
Says who? 

At one level, “high quality” 
means what it has always meant: 
reliable, safe, smart, elegant, effi- 
cient, with workmanship attentive 
to details. It’s easy enough to find 
general consensus there. But other 
factors—and access to more infor- 
mation about those factors—have 
entered the picture as well: condi- 
tions of the farmers who grew the 
product or the workers who assem- 
bled it; justice or discrimination in 
the workplace; resources used and 
the processes for extracting them; 
impacts on the environment of 
the product’s manufacturing and 
disposal—even the packaging in 
which the product is shipped (see 
pages 8 to 29 of this issue). 

About these latter factors there 
is less consensus. They (or some of 
them) matter more to some people 
than to others. As Kevin Kelly has 
said, “in terms of appropriateness, 
one person’s ugh is another’s 
shrug.” So we’re asking ourselves: 
how useful is it to make transparent 
the factors that must be weighed 
with every recommendation, espe- 
cially the factors that are ughs for 
some readers and editors, and 
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shrugs for others? How far can we 
go toward devising a calculus to inte- 
grate workplace conditions, environ- 
mental impacts, usefulness, internal 
and external costs, and everything 
else that goes into a choice? 

We haven't answered those ques- 
tions yet. We expect to keep ruminat- 
ing about them in upcoming issues. 
A few things we do know: First, it’s 
not our job to tell readers what to 
think or do (as if we thought we 
could!). You know what’s finally an 
ugh and what’s a shrug for you. We 
do want to provide helpful informa- 
tion for making informed decisions— 
and we're interested in hearing what 
information you find most helpful. 

Second, reviews represent the 
opinions of our writers, and we don’t 
tell them whether or not to like a 
product. Sometimes an editor or edi- 
tors will disagree with a particular 
writer (just as we disagree with each 
other, though maybe more polite- 
ly)—and we think that’s healthy. We 


it’s “politically correct” (i.e., to try to 
impress someone by mouthing the 
right words); we expect the criteria 
we use to matter. We hope to be 
unpredictable; if you know before- 
hand what the reviews are going to 
say, there’s no need to read them. 
At the same time, we as editors do 
decide what to run and how to edit 
what’s written, and our values can’t 
help but influence those decisions. 
Third, we believe that consumers 
have power, and that their choices 
to buy or not to buy can change 
companies. We’ve regularly reviewed 
organizations whose tactics include 
consumer campaigns. But we still 
see our primary function as provid- 
ing information to help readers make 
their own decisions, and that some- 
times means publishing reviews of 
products by companies some of us 
don’t like. (To illustrate the complexi- 
ty here, take an email sent to us in 
November by Tim Connor, coordina- 
tor of Oxfam Community Aid 


included a recent paper, “We Are Not 
Machines” [www.caa.org.au 
/campaigns/nike/reports/machines/], 
in which he wrote, “Despite some 
small steps forward, poverty and fear 
still dominate the lives of Nike and 
Adidas workers in Indonesia.” But he 
also wrote us, “Please note that we do 
not advocate a boycott of Nike prod- 
ucts, but we do urge people to write 
to Nike to express their concern at 
the company’s failure to ensure that 
workers’ human rights are respected 
in its production chain.”) 

We don’t have the staff to check 
out the bona fides of every manufac- 
turer or publisher. But we won't set 
aside what we know or learn about 
the social or environmental costs, as 
well as the dollar or euro costs, of 
products. We're still working on what 
weight to give each of these. We wel- 
come your ideas, we'd like to see your 
calculus for making personal deci- 
sions, and we invite your participation 
in this continuing—and (co)evolv- 


don’t want to do anything because Abroad’s NikeWatch Campaign. Tim ing— Whole Earth discussion. “O 
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QUEEN BEES OF DESIGN 


Stephanie Guyer-Stevens, Director of Development 


Whole Earth magazine 

1408 Mission Street 

San Rafael, CA 94901 

or call (415) 256-2800 ext.224 
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Whole Earth is a conversation. 
Compliments, cavils, and corrections 
are welcome. Letters and email may 
be (reluctantly) edited for space 

or clarity. 


NEW PAPER, MORE COLOR, ADS 

Whole Earth was in my mailbox 
when I got home tonight. Congrats to 
the whole staff on another great issue! 
The paper looks good and the color 
adds tremendously as well. 

Cheers, 

Peter M. Lavigne 

President, Rivers Foundation of 
the Americas 

Portland, OR 


Just read your editorial and I’m 
fine with the adverts (although I'd pre- 
fer no partial-page adverts mixed with 
editorial on the same page). Also fine 
with the recycled (etc.) paper, and 
would even be willing to pay a small 
premium for this. 

But you really have to stop using this 
new shiny/glossy paper. One of the key 
things that has made WE so readable 
over the years has been the low-gloss 
paper and lack of distracting highlights 
from almost any lighting source. 

Note that I’sm a published author 
and practice what I preach. (www. 
millikenresearch.com/books.html). 
We insist that our publisher use low- 
gloss paper for our text books, and 
have had numerous positive com- 
ments on this choice. 

Best wishes from a longtime friend 
of WE, 

Doug Milliken 

by email 


I SMELL SULPHUR 

I’ve been a subscriber since issue 
19, and a reader before that. I just sent 
in my reup payment, but am not really 
very happy with the new format hard- 
er-to-read design, crudely executed 
color, and space-wasteful ads. 
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I understand the rationale for the 
changes, but am still smelling sulphur 
strongly. 

Nevertheless, thanks for the anti- 
violence heads ups. Working for peace 
is a hopeless task, but not worth giving 
up. Having been studying the Northern 
sagas of late, I’ve been impressed by 
the pre-Christian ethic of doing right 
being not likely to be rewarded, and 
even the gods will lose in the end, but 
heros are those who do right by others 
(including nonhumans) anyway. 

Yours sincerely, 

Terence Yorks, Ph.D. 

Smithfield, UT 


[We asked Dr. Yorks to elaborate on 
his points about readability, and he was 
gracious enough to respond.—Ed.] 

First, in a word, margins. It seems 
economical to pack columns more 
closely to the edges and to each other, 
but it tends to be a false form of sav- 
ings. Cut words, not space around 
them, if effective communication is 
the goal. Look at the first WE Catalog, 
which had so much impact. It wasn’t 
just the content, which was thin, but 
its openness. The eye needs it. 

Look at the New Yorker, the classic 
of long-term journal readability, to 
which your older issues tended to 
come closer. It’s important to note that 
they did themselves no favors about 
five years ago when they expanded type 
size and overall page coverage by text. 
Even slightly too large a typeface can 
be as deleterious to comprehension as 
too small, but the smaller the type, the 
larger the margin all around it needs 
to be, and the shorter the line of text. 

The current world is too full of bla- 
tant, intentionally attention-grabbing 
color. Whole Earth has been a refresh- 
ing restraint from that jarring slant 
that so much surrounds us. I’ve long 
treasured Rice University photography 
teacher Geoff Winningham’s comment 
that his output was “not black and 
white,” but “two-dimensional silver 
sculpture.” What a difference that 


outlook makes! Call it chiaroscuro for 
the print version, perhaps. If you must 
splash color, tone its intensity back. 
The best parts of your writing and 
thought choices embody subtlety, 
so why not the visual aspects? 

Terence Yorks 


Got the Security issue in the mail 
yesterday; thanks much, and congrats 
on the new look! I’ve only had a 
chance to give it a quick scan so far 
—like a lot of WE readers, I think, 

I tend to treat the mag like jerky for 
the mind, biting off a little piece and 
chewing it thoroughly before moving 
on to the next piece. But in terms of 
my first impression of the new colorful 
and ad-infused version: I like it. The 
layouts look dandy—the color is used 
as a nice accent, not as a riotous 
distraction (a la Wired). 

I’m guessing that all but the most 
ad-adverse readers will be okay with 
this particular range of advertising. 
(Kudos to y’all, too, for including 
reviews of When Bad Ads Happen 
to Good Causes and Selling Social 
Change in the issue.) It occurs to me 
that “The Progressive Marketplace” 
might make a cool topic for you at 
greater length, exploring the ideologi- 
cal minefields of progressive organiza- 
tions (e.g., Working Assets) that adver- 
tise in nonprogressive media and, on 
the flipside, muitinational corporations 
like Chevron that try to pass them- 
selves off as environmentally con- 
cerned entities. 

It might, at some point, be worth 
mentioning that, though you generally 
favor the companies that advertise, 
you'll remain as editorially independ- 
ent in your review coverage of various 
products as you've ever been. So if a 
great, progressive, eco-friendly compa- 
ny happens to manufacture, say, a 
camping toilet that invariably leaks, 
you won't be afraid to say so, even if 
that company’s an advertiser. As you're 
only accepting ads from companies 
you like, you’re perhaps more suscepti- 
ble to charges of cronyism than are 
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mags that simply say, “We have a total 
separation between ad policy and edi- 
torial policy” and therefore run ads for 
Chevron (with Techroline!!!) on the 
same page as an article on solar power. 
Matt Campbell 
by email 


WHOLE EARTH NOT UGLY 
AMERICANS 

You guys are my favourite 
Americans! First you care about 
the Earth, now [in Amory Lovins’s 

article in Fall 2002] you suggest 
a tone of humility and a need for 
interactiveness. 

You better leave the doors 
unlocked or those ugly Americans 
with the black suits and sunglasses 
will be breaking in at night! 

Canadians like me would go to the 
wall to defend you, and in great num- 
bers in the past, we have. We fought 
World War Two for three struggling 
years while you diddled about not sure 
whether to trade with or bomb the 
Germans. You dropped bombs on our 
soldiers in Afghanistan just weeks after 
British soldiers complained that they 
didn't like fighting with you because of 
your foolishly gung-ho attitude. Man, 
you could open a floodgate of comment 
if you asked your neighbours what it is 
that you do that pisses us off. What’s 
with shutting down our lumber indus- 
try? What’s with that election-like thing 
that happened in Florida? 

Many times over, you're a royal 
pain in the ass to live beside and we 
think that even as we do our best to 
help you pick up tragic pieces and to 
share well-earned glories. That’s 
friendship! 

The face of Americans as por- 
trayed by American mass media, 
television in particular, suggests that 
you not only are the assholes of the 
planet but that you deserve such an 
apellation. I’ve met many American 
people who are really, really nice peo- 
ple. In your own country, you seem to 
behave. When a group of Americans 
sits in one of our cafés bragging about 


their money, their motor homes, and 
about how much they know about 
some thing, I wonder if they notice that 
Canadians cringe with embarassment 
and usually leave the café to the 
Americans. 


Your staff are not the ugly 
Americans! It’s totally cool that you bring 
up [Amory’s points] in our magazine. 

Duncan, in Northern Alberta 

by email 


XENOPHOBIC ELDERLY 
REPUBLICANS 

Good morning, 

While Theodore Roszak’s essay on 
the aging population is encouraging, I 
couldn’t help observing that Mr. Roszak 
must not have met as many xenophobic 
elderly Republicans as I have. 

Best regards, 

Bob Jones 

New Zealand 


Ted Roszak responds: | know what 
Mr. Jones has in mind. As I say in my 
book, age is sometimes wasted on the 
old. But give them time. When the 
aches and pains report in, politics 
change. Meanwhile, retired Americans 
remain the anchor of the welfare state 
in the US. 


MONEY, ENERGY, WATER 

This message is in regard to the 
essay by Peter Warshall entitled “The 
Unholy Triumvirate” [Winter 2001] 
dealing with the intimate connections 
of money, energy, & water. 

I see as Peter does, & I agree that 
the way the world is currently run is 
revolving around these three core axes. 
However, the most basic flaws in the 
triumvirate are as follows... 

1) Energy requires excess water only 
if you are attempting to produce excess 
energy. How much does each individual 
house use? How many ways are there 
to produce that little bit? When each 
household is responsible for their own 
production, each house will use less 
and more efficiently. 


2) Water requires excess energy 
only if you are attempting to produce 
excess water. How much does each 
house use or consume in a day? How 
low would it go if the occupants were 
responsible for handling their own 
waste water? 

3) The desire for excess water and 
excess energy is surrounded by excess 
people. Cash is only involved if two or 
more people are involved in separate 
functions. 

Money is entirely a human cre- 
ation. If each person produced his own 
water/energy & handled his own 
wastewater, what profit motive would 
there be? 

Tesla Falcon 

by email 


MORE ENERGY, BUT 
MORE TO THE 
LANDFILL? 

Dear Editor, 

Amory and 
Hunter Lovins 
devote most of a 
page in the Fall 2002 
issue to promoting 
compact fluorescent light 
bulbs (“A Bright and Simple 
Idea”), because they save a lot 
of energy. 

But are they reaily a good solution? 
Each one contains a ballast that ends 
up in the landfill—Mother Earth. 
What’s in that ballast? 

Yes, it’s important to “pick the low 
hanging fruit”—do the easy things 
firs-—and embrace half measures on 
the road to sustainability. But we 
should not move from one poor solu- 
tion to another. Perhaps we could easi- 
ly have a two-part bulb with a reusable 
ballast. And move on to a bulb which 
is totally reusable and recyclable. 

The compact fluorescent bulb 
saves us from lots of greenhouse gases 
from electricity generation, but does its 
disposal represent a backward step? 

Pat McMahon 

Victoria, BC 
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GOSSIP 


TRANSITIONS 

Devon King, Whole Earth’s busi- 
ness manager and database whiz, is 
leaving after nearly three years to 
join Open Enterprise, a worker- 
owned, woman-owned publishing 
cooperative specializing in women’s 
issues, health, and sexuality. We’re 
going to miss her smart insights, 
wickedly subversive sense of humor, 
kaleidoscopic hair color displays, and 
drag king performances. 

Welcome back to designers 
Stephanie Johnston and Monika 
Rose, collaborating on their first 
Whole Earth since 1999. Thanks for 
stepping in on short notice and with 
great enthusiasm! Since 1999, 
they’ve founded Twangle (The 
Queen Bees of Design), an Oakland- 
based “full-service design and media 
hive.” See www.twangle.com. 


GLAD WE COULD HELP 

We're heartened when readers or 
reviewees take the time to tell us how 
Whole Earth is assisting them. In 
October, we received a Spanish trans- 
lation of our Spring 2002 article “A 
Food Revolution in Berkeley.” Reader 
Bob Wallace, from Puerto Rico, com- 
missioned a translation, which he 
has been circulating at his own 
expense to schools and other organi- 
zations around Puerto Rico. Contact 
us if you'd like a digital version. 

David Kline, publisher of 
Farming Magazine in Mt. Hope, 
Ohio (reviewed Fall 2002), called to 
express gratitude for the review and 
to tell us he had already sold a num- 
ber of subscriptions because of it— 
including one from a division of the 
United Nations. We’re happy to be 
able to introduce the wisdom of Mt. 
Hope to the world. 


LOSSES IN THE WHOLE 
EARTH COMMUNITY 

This fall, we lost three members 
of the Whole Earth family. Bob 
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Wallace (not the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico mentioned above) was 
Microsoft’s ninth employee, and built 
its first Pascal program, but left as 
the company grew too big for him. 
He coined “shareware” for software 
distributed for free, with users volun- 
tarily paying if they found it useful. 
He was led to computers because 
of his passion for expanding the 
mind, which also led him to support 
serious research about psychoactive 
substances. An early Whole Earth 
supporter, Bob’s most recent gift 
paid for advertising for some organi- 
zations he believed in. He was 53. 
Longtime inspiration Ray 
Dasmann’s Whole Earth appearances 
spanned four decades. He spoke at 
the 1978 Whole Earth Jamboree, and 
we interviewed him just last year. We 
reviewed his pivotal books, from 
Environmental Conservation (first edi- 


tion, 1959) to Called by the Wild 


(2002). Ray can be said to have 
invented ecological ethics, identify- 
ing indigenous people as key mem- 
bers of ecosystems and coining 
terms such as “ecocultural regions” 
and “ecodevelopment.” He was 83. 

As we went to press, we learned 
of the death at 76 of intellectual 
gadfly Ivan Illich, an early and 
always provocative WE writer. Look 
for more next issue. 


FAR JAG PRESENTERA 
MIN FAMIL] 

My extended family found itself 
extended further this fall, thanks in 
part to Whole Earth. Three years ago 
Gossip noted a visit to WE by 
Anders Olsson and Jonas Lagneryd, 
fans from Varmland county, Sweden 
where they are project directors for a 
countywide joint-government project 
for sustainable futures. They had 
made it a point to visit our offices on 
their way to Bioneers. Jonas and I 
connected when we discovered that 
he was born in Kristinehamn, the 
same town as my grandfather, and I 


began dreaming about a pilgrimage 
to Varmland in search of my family 
roots. The dream materialized in 
September. Jonas connected me with 
the local Kinship Center, which is 
dedicated to tracking information 
about emigrants from Varmland. 
They located a trove of family data, 
including home addresses and emi- 
gration dates of various relatives, a 
picture of the ship my grandfather 
sailed on, and the probable source of 
the family name (Stone is an Ellis 
Island shortening of Stenqvist— 
“Stone Wood”—a surname the fami- 
ly evidently adopted in 1862 after 
moving to the Stenstad—“Stone 
Town”—district of Kristinehamn). 
The Kristinehamn Museum and 
Archives helped me find the family 
burial plot—along with the name of 
the woman now responsible for it, 
who turned out to be the grand- 
daughter of my grandfather’s broth- 
er (and thus my second cousin). She 
connected us with yet another sec- 
ond cousin still in the area. Neither 
knew they had relatives in the States, 
though they had heard rumors. We 
were literally welcomed with open 
arms, had a wonderful visit, and left 
with promises to stay in touch and 
plans to organize future family 
reunions on both sides of the ocean. 
—MKS 


Left to right: Mike, cousin Marianne, cousin-in- 
law Jan-Gustav, cousin Ann-Margret, spouse 
Pat, in Torsby, Sweden. 
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PLEASE JOIN US! 


WHOLE EARTH |S BECOMING SUSTAINABLE, SELF-SUPPORTING 
AND MUCH MORE WIDELY READ AS WE EXPAND OUR READERSHIP. 
THANKS TO OUR MANY GENEROUS FRIENDS. 


Perpetual ($10,000+) 

Grant Abert 

Allswell 

Anonymous 

Marlon Brando 

Kimo Campbell 

Tyrone Cashman 

Center for Ecoliteracy 

Collective Heritage 
Institute 

Compton Foundation 

Flow Fund 

Foundation for Deep 
Ecology 

Richard & Rhoda 
Goldman Fund 

Diana Hadley 

Alice Eve Kennington 

John Larson 

Marin Community 
Foundation 

Alice Michel 

Ryan Phelan & 
Stewart Brand 

Preservation Fund 

Richard Rockefeller 

Sacharuna Foundation 

Sapling Foundation 

Windfall Foundation 


Angelic ($5,000+) 
Jenifer Altman 
Foundation 
Anonymous 
Jeffrey Bronfman 
Crimson Crabtree 
Felix Dennis 
Jonathan Frieman 
Fred Gellert Family 
Foundation 
Kurt Grubaugh 
Frances Harwood 
Institute of Noetic 
Sciences 
David Lerner 
Kingsley Murphy, Jr. 


Joshua Mailman 
Starfire Foundation 
Bob Wallace 


Maniacals ($1,000+) 
Accept and Envision an 
Independent Hawai‘i 
Jaime Lubin Acosta 
Cash Adams 
Petra Akwai 
Jules Alciatore 
Denise & Norman Alm 
Anonymous 
Kathy Archibald 
August 
Michael Lee Bailey 
Bambu Flyingwater 
John Perry Barlow 
Leona & Bruce 
Baumgart 
Bernard Bildman 
Steve Blake 
Bernard Bonno 
Allen Boorstein 
Alex Bornstein 
Donna Boyd & 
Gene Combs 
Mark & Amanda Brady 
Jim & Anne Bredouw 
Stephen & Julie Briggs 
David & Sandra Burns 
Andre Carothers 
Kelly Celmer 
Harvey Chang 
Polly Cherner 
Continuous Wave 
Jeffrey Cook 
Joe S. Coulombe 
Alasdair Coyne 
Carol & Rick Cricow 
Harriet Crosby 
Brad Croul 
Jerry Crutcher 
Bob Culley 
Henry Dakin 
W. Dale, Jr. 


Tim Dalmau 
Arie de Geus 
Lynn Dondero, M.D. 
Richard Doty 
Robert Dunn 
Editora Espaco 
E Tempo Ltda. 
Jill Oglesby Evans 
P. Douglas Folk 
Hilary Fried 
M & L Friedman 
Alex Funk 
Toni Garrett 
John Gilpin 
Douglas Gook 
David Gotlib 
Ed Grover 
Eric Haines 
Haines Borough Public 
Library 
Hampshire College 
Frog 
Daniel Hancock 
John Hankinson 
Stephen F. Haust 
Paul Hawken 
Johanna Hill 
David & Kay Hines 
Stephen Hodgkin 
Allan Hogle 
Harold Hunter 
K. Hunter 
John Hunting 
R.W. Hurd 
Institute for 
Intercultural 
Studies 
Michael O. Johnson 
David Johnston 
Elizabeth Jones 
Mitch Kapor 
Richard Kent 
Kinswoman 
David Kittrell 
Kevin J. Kiwak 
Francesca Kress 


Foundation 
Marta Jo Lawrence 
Christopher Le Bret 
David Lerner 
Lawrence Lewis 
Kevin Lindsey 
Viki List 
John Litt, in memoriam 
Steve Littlewood 
James E. Lovelock 
Hunter Lovins 
Lucky Loner of the 

Lurker Legions 
Antione Maamari 
Randy Mack 
Douglas Martin 
Bill Mayben 
Jack Mayberry 
Luther & Gloria 

McLeod 
Gregory McMillan 

& Brenda Martin 
Pierce McNally 
Arthur Milholland, 

M.D. 

Elise Miller 

Russ Molari 
Robert Monroe 
James Moores 
Joseph Murphy, Jr. 
Michael Nathan 
W.K. Nelson 
Anne Norcia 
Nothing Matters, 

Everything is 

Important 
Joshua Notowitz 
Ray Olszewski 
Gary Owens 
Kevin Patrick 
Norman Pease 
Tom Peters 
Surse Pierpoint 
Plant Just One Tree 
Julian Price 
Ron Pruitt 


We’re grateful for every dollar donated to Whole Earth, and the people listed below deserve special thanks. Whole Earth is published by the 
Point Foundation, a not-for-profit, 501(c)(3) organization which can accept cash, appreciated stock, equipment and other tangible assets as 
tax-deductible donations. Please see the donation card inside or direct inquiries to David Bolling, publisher, at 415/256-2800, ext. 225. 


J.H. Reynolds 
Pierre A. Rioux 
Marcelo Rocha 
Maria Rodale 
Hans Nick Roericht 
Alexandra Rome 
John Romkey 
Jonathan Rose 
William Rosenzweig 
Amy & Bret Russell 
Jim Sanders 
Gail & Jonathan 
Schorsch 
The Schumacher 
Family 
Jim Sells 
Suzanne Shafer 
Norman & Joanna Sher 
Virginia L. Smith 
David F.W South 
Marshall Spriggs 
Bruce Sterling 
Lydia G. Storey 
Marion Sweeney 
Deborah Sweitzer 
Mack Taylor 
Jack Tempchin 
Nicholas Thaw 
Katherine Tremaine 
R. Burr Tweedy 
Marc Valens 
Lawson Valentine 
Foundation 
Gary Waldron & 
Carol Foster 
Alice Waters 
S. Ashley Webb 
Betsy Weedon 
Samuel Wigley 
David Williams 
Greg & Pat Williams 
Linda Wilson 
Gertrude & 
Theodore Winsberg 
Michael Woo 
Kirk Wood 


Whole Earth would also like to thank the people listed below for recent donations. Donations 
received after this issue goes to press will be acknowledged in the next issue. 


Mark Bondurant, Tom Burkett, Katy Butler, Kimo Campbell, Johanne & Teresa Causey, Suzanne Cocke, Jonathan Frieman, Elna 
Hunter, Arno S. Kahn, Rick Kent, Jerry Mander, Ron Pernick, Tina Slater, Marion Sweeney, Betsy Weedon, Jonathan Weintraub 
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Classified Rates Statement of Ownership 
$3.00 per word (10-word minimum). Whole Earth, ISSN 1097-5268, published quarterly. 
$2.75 for 3 issues; $2.50 for 4 issues. Subscriptions: $24 US, $32 CDN, $39 INTL. Mailing 
Phone, URL, email, and box numbers address: 1408 a Avenue, — soca THE CLOSER 
i , 94901. Publisher: David Bolling, Managing Editor: 
words. woul Michael Stone. A nonprofit subsidiary of Point YOU LOO K, 
Foundation. Total Circulation: 26,766 actual, 25,623 TH E BETTER 
: , average. Paid/requested circ. 3,910 actual, 11,862 

Credit cards are no longer accepted. avg. Paid/requested mail subs 7,666 actual, 8,702 WE LOOK! 
average. Total paid/requested circulation 21,165 
Mail ad copy with check or money actual, 20,296 average. Free dist. by mail 1,890, BODY CONSCIOUS 
order payment to: Whole Earth, 1408 1,985 average. Total free dist. 3,155 actual, 4,377 * Made with hemp and 
Mission Avenue, San Rafael, CA average. Total distribution 24,945 actual, 25,148 a = , 

; average. Copies not dist. 1,821 actual, 475 aver- * Essential o1 : herbal 
94901. Ad copy can be faxed to: age: Returns: 3,050 actual, 4,961 average. Percent AI io agar 


415/256-2808. You may also email paid/requested circ 79.07% actual, 79.21% average. - Yreage pire 
EARTH CONSCIOUS 

Biodegrodable ingredients 
Recycled/recydlabie po<xage 
+ Avcilable in bulk 


wil 4, 


Deadline for Spring issue: 
February 12, 2002 


INFORMATION 


Still The WELL: After 17 years the Whole 
Earth ’Lectronic Link remains the online 


BACK ISSUE RECYCLING home of original, opinionated exchange. — = 

COMPLETE SET CQ/WER #1-106. Make offer. | Where real names are tied to real ideas and —— — . 

foosounds@aol.com feelings. Free of advertising. 


Polly Arenberg — Strategy, Marketing, and 


GREEN GOODS Advisory Services for Leaders and Leading WWW.SUNDOGHEMP.COM OR 1-877-SUNDOGZ 


SCYTHESUPPLY.COM, European scythes, 
equipment and instruction. Healthy, mindful, 
mowing. www.scythesupply.com. 


Organizations. Business and growth strate- 
gies, marketing program development, and 
financial modeling for socially responsible 


companies, foundations, and nonprofit orga- 
nizations. Fifteen years of cross-sector con- 
sulting experience. Contact: 415/320-5538. 
Or www.pollyarenberg.com. 


“Follow close for fresh carcinogens” bumper- 
sticker, $3. Quantity discounts and free catalog 
also available, from: BumpersHumpers, P.O. 
Box 277, Felton, CA 95018 (no credit cards). 


Kenny Ausubel and Nina Simons, 
for Bioneers 


We are grateful to the following people 


To SUBSCRIBE: 888/732-6739 for editorial and business assistance with 


this issue. Rupert Ayton, for moving and 
WWW.WHOLEEARTH.COM EDITORIAL Jill Blair, Faye Twersky and 


Jed Emerson, for strategizing 
Kimo Campbell, for greatness of 
vision and generous support 
Tyrone Cashman, for thinking on 


Subscription rates: $24 for 1 year 

(4 issues), $42 for 2 yrs. Canada: $32 
for 1 year, $55 for 2 yrs. Other interna- 
tional: $39 for 1 year, $70 for 2 yrs. 


Ruth Andrianou, The Economist 
Dayna Baumeister, the Biomimicry 


international subscriptions must be Guild ae both sides of his brain 
paid in US funds. Mastercard and Visa Mario A. Kasapl, University of Mike Conroy, for thoughtfulness 
are accepted. British Columbia 

Michele McGinnis, research, 
CUSTOMER SERVICE a d Chris Desser, for advice and 
Please address subscription inquiries seprenete, input, and production solutions 
to: assistant to Kevin Kelly. Sunita Dutt, for a great lunch and 
Whole Earth, PO Box 3000, Carol Morgan, Abrams Books holida ser gt 
Denville, NJ 07834-9879. Christine Ortlep, University of 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS British Columbia To 

generosity 


K.Ruby, Wise Fool 


Moving? Send us your old address, 
Stephen Vander Wall, University of 


new address, and date effective. The 


Tracy Gary, for pitching for us 
Mike Groza, for a ticket to the 


US Postal Service is not obliged to for- Nevada, Reno alle Gihiead 
ward second-class mail. Fundraising 
Mailing List: Occasionally we make our mailing list John Larson, for inves 8 in 
available to companies offering goods and services 8 U S | Hi ESS our future 
we believe might be of interest to our readers. If . 
you do not wish to be included on those lists, AND DEVELOPMENT Bob Orser, thanks for time 
please contact customer service as listed above. well spent 
Carl Anthony, for foresight and Sharyle Patton, for articulating 
integrity her vision 
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Under the sink, in the laundry room, all 
around the house. With a complete line of 
environmentally sustainable products, 
Ecover is the answer to every household 
cleaning need. 

Ecover’s non-toxic products work 
without unnecessary chemicals for 
spotiess cleaning. 


It’s powerful cleaning, naturally - 
safer for you, for your home and for the 
planet we inhabit - with no harsh chemicals, 
no phosphates and no animal testing. 

For more information about Ecover 
please visit our website www.ecover.com 

or call us at 800 449 4925. 
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Changing the world, one book time. 


Webs of Power A Time for Choices 
Notes from the Global Uprising Deep Dialogues for Deep Democracy 
$17.95 Michael Toms 
Webs of Power is a must reading for all who would take part in the essential revolution of Foreword by Kevin Danaher 
our time: the transition from a suicide economy to a life-sustaining civilization $16.95 
— Joanna Macy, author of Widening Circles. A call to renew American values in this time of crisis — a modern sequel to Thomas Paine's 
Combining an analysis of globalization with tales of action ‘from the trenches,’ Starhawk Common Sense 
shows how we can transform rage and fear into positive action. The “War on Terrorism" has hugely jeopardized American civil liberties. A Time for 
Choices addresses this contem challenge to democracy through dialogues with 
The Mangling of Meaning for Power and Profit 
Wayne Grytting — Off the Map 
$16.95 ae . eas An Expedition Deep into Empire and the Global Economy 
Award-winning political satire updates Orwell's /984 for the 21st century. | ae Be Chellis Glendinning 
Wayne Grytting scavenges through the crevices of the popular media to | 6s $15.95 
reveal countless gems of doublespeak propagated by the spin doctors of the =f - Po er ae "A powerful account of the way imperialism and the global economy 
“emerging new world consumerist order." ae B ae shape and reshape our lives" — TIKKUN 
Pe "ee ee ae Off The Map weaves together the history of the last 300 years of 
The Natural Plaster Book ee Mi imperialism, the author's own story of sexual abuse in the 1950s, 


Earth, Lime and Gypsum ETAT yi Hn — and a present-day horseback ride through the recently colonized Chicano 
Plaster for Natural Homes world of New Mexico 


Cedar Rose Guelberth Vincter. 

For builders of natural homes, ATT Ross A. Klein 

takes the confusion out of Cruise ships are creating havoc 
choosing, mixing, and applying THE MANGLING at ports of call and in the marine 
natural plasters. From princi- environment, endangering passengers, 
ples to practicalities, it details and over-selling their product. Despite 
the entire process of plastering : the rosy portrayal in the ads, there is 
with earth, lime, and gypsum a dark, blue underside... 

finish. 


The Energy Saving House 

Thierry Saloman & Stephane Bedel 

$12.95 

Save money - and save the planet! This guide | 

will show you how. ara WAYNE GRYTTING 
The Energy Saving House covers every . | 

aspect of home energy use: from designing and 

building, through renovation and retrofitting, to 

choosing household appliances and fuel sup- 

pliers. It also emphasizes that the cheapest 

energy of all is the energy you DON'T use. 


The Eco-Foods Guide 
What's Good for the Earth is Good for You! 
Cynthia Barstow 
Foreword by Frances Moore Lappé 
$17.95 
The essential guide to making sense of grocery store aisles. 
The Eco-Foods Guide is a lively conversation about eating for health, for the @ 
environment, and for ecological values — designed to empower consumers. Cynthia Bar 


Foreword by Frand 


Call 1-800-567-6772 


or shop securely online at New SOCIETY PUBLISHERS 
www.newsociety.com Books To BuiLD A New SOcIETY 
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